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INTRODUCTION 


The mid-eighteenth century was a period of confusion in 
India. It witnessed a clash of three interests, the Mughal, 
the Maratha and the European. • The Mughal power was on the 
decline, that of the Marathas at the £ea_k,_ and that of the 
Europeans just rising. \ The period offered a fine opportunity 
for ambitious persons to carve out almost independent king- 
doms. Ali Vardi Khan in Bengal, Nizam-ul-Mulk in the 
Deccan and Shuja-ud-daula in Oudh were independent in all 
except in name. Likewise, the Maratha chieftains owed no 
allegiance to their central government at Poona. Another 
feature of the age was the divorce of the de facto power from 
de jure. Both in the Mughal and the Maratha courts the 
ministers were all powerful, and the sovereigns were mere 
figure heads. Shah Alam was almost an instrument in the 
hands of Najaf Khan. The Peshwas usurped power from 
Shivaji’s descendants only to be treated likewise by their minis- 
ters. No other state offered a :better example of both these 
features, namely that of the rise of ambitious persons to the 
highest ranks of power, and that of reducing the legitimate 
rulers to a non-entity, than Mysore where Haidar Ali Khan 
rose into prominence. 

/Haidar was born in 1721. Being the son of a soldier, he 
possessed neither the privilege of birth nor of wealth. 1 With 
difficulty he managed to enter into the service of Nanjaraj, the 
Mysore minister. Haidar conducted himself with such pru- 
dence that “neither in business nor in pleasure did Nandi Raj ever 
separate himself from him.” 2 Haidar first, witnessed the Euro- 
pean warfare at Trichinopoly in the Carnatic War, in which 


1 Haidar rose from the rank of a Naik, a designation given to the 
lowest rank of non-commissioned officers in the Company’s service. Later 
he disliked this term, and adopted the more dignified title of “Bahadur.” 

2 Hussain Ali Kirmani, Ni$han-i-Eaidari (Trans.) Miles, p. 23, 
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Nanjaraj first participated on the English' side, and then on the 
French side. This participation so much exhausted his resources 
that Haidar was enabled within a short period to supplant him. 
A few more difficulties, particularly the opposition of his own 
minister, IChandc Rao, prevented Haidar’s rise to power until 
1761 , when both by his military and political abilities he 
removed all his rivals. 

The factors that affected English .relations with Haidar 
were diverse and conflicting. Chief among them were the 
•peculiar situation of Mysore, the Maratha expansion in the 
south, the delicate relations of the Madras Government with 
their Nawab, the border disputes between Mysore and Madras, 
Haidar’s relations with the, French, and his own abilities which 
made him different from other chiefs. 

First, Mysore was so situated that all the southern powers 
desired its existence as an independent and powerfuTstate in their 
midst. The Madras Government did not want the Marathas to i 
conquer Mysore, and come nearer to their borders. Likewise, | 
the Marathas were anxious to confine the Europeans to the 
coast. The Nizam of Hyderabad was eagerthat neither the Com- 
pany nor the Marathas should subjugate Mysore. This helped 
Haidar to preserve the integrity of Mysore by playing one 
power against the other. The affairs of these powers were 
themselves in confusion which further helped him in reducing 
the smaller principalities that surrounded Mysore on all sides. 
The idea of a barrier to Maratha expansion was too attractive 
for the Company to check Haidar’s growing influence. 

^/Secondly, the Marathas were the most powerful of the 
Indian powers. After the third battle of Panipat they took 
more interest in the affairs of the south under their able leader," 
Madhava Rao I. The southern states, in particular Mysore, 
were much agitated by their periodic invasions. The Maratha 
incursions were brought about by two factors, by their policy 
of plunder and by their desire to check Haidar’s growing power. 
Consequently, he was much disturbed. Robert Orme, a member 
of the Madras Government, rightly observed, “Like the French 
Kings during the Norman incursions, the Mysoreans every time 
they buy the Retreat of the Morattoes who are now Normans 
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of India, only pay them to return, and by the Imbecility 
discovered by these measures have laid a certain Plan for . the 
Destruction of their Country, which will in a few years be 
reduced into a province subject to the Morratoes.” 1 Haidar 
desired the English support against the Marathas. From 1762 
-to' 1778 he consistently tried to conclude a defensive' alliance 
with the Madras Government. " The Marathas brought Haidar 
and the Company nearer even at times when they were gulf 
apart.. He would dictate a treaty at the :gates of Madras, but 
would ask no more than their aid against the Marathas. The 
Madras Government would rather suffer their allies, like Murar 
Rao and Malabar chiefs, to be reduced than break with Haidar, 
lest a power capable of resisting the Marathas should be 
removed. They would rather reject the Maratha offers, ignore 
the Nawab’s persuasions, and disregard the Crown Representa- 
tive’s pressure, than join the Marathas. Both Haidar and the 
Madras Government agreed that the Marathas should never be 
allowed to extend their powers south of the Krishna. Only in 
the execution of this policy there was some difference. Haidar 
desired the active support of the English, either at Madras or 
Bombay, or at both, in order to solve the Maratha problem 
once and for all, but the English were not in favour of such a 
radical remedy. They adopted a cautious policy of making one 
Indian power defeat another. However, the Marathas formed 
a major factor in English relations with Haidar. 

^ Thirdly, the complicated and delicate relations of the 
Madras Government with Muhammad Ali Khan, the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, formed an important factor that influenced 
their policy towards Haidar. The Nawab was an ally of the 
Company, as also of the British Crown. But his relations with 
either were never clearly defined. He resided- at the seat of the 
Madras Government, who had put him in peaceful possession 
of the Carnatic, but they had no direct share, at least in theory, 
either in his internal mr external affairs. He was an indepen- 
dent prince with large territories, with his separate civil admi- 


1 Orme to Payne (Deputy Chairman of the Company) 4 JuJy 1757, 
Orme Mss. o. v. Yol, 28, p. 158, 
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nistrntion, and with his own military establishments. Unlike 
in Bengal where the Company had acquired the Diwani, the 
Nawab in the Carnatic had retained. some effective power, 
particularly over finance and revenues. Yet he was not the 
absolute master of his dominions. Three factors restrained his 
power. First, the defence of his territories was in the hands of 
the Madras Government, whom he paid 400,000 pagodas a year 
for 10 battalions in the total Madras army of 21 battalions, and 
all his forts were garrisoned by their troops. 1 * Secondly, he had 
ceded them jagirs in 1763 and 1765 yielding an annual revenue 
of 400,494 pagodas. 5 These lands were leased to him. In other 
words his commitments both in the civil and military depart- 
ments had depleted his treasury. As much as 40 per cent of the 
Madras Government’s income depended on the Nawab. 3 * 
Thirdly, lie owed large debts both to the Company and 
individuals. By 1 78 0 these debts had increased to £ 3,340,000.* 
He incurred them in order to meet the cost of war, of ambitious 
schemes, and of his own pomp and luxury. He assigned districts 
for! the payment of, these debts to individuals some of whom 
were members of the government. Thus in 1767 John Pybus, 
John Call and James Bourchier were trustees of his creditors, 
to whom he had assigned 15 districts with an annual value of 
£ 320, 000. 5 In November 1777 further assignments were made 
for the total consolidation of 58 lakhs of pagodas, and among 
the trustees were two persons, Dawson Drake and Quintin 
Crawford, who were Government members. 0 Another disturb- 
ing feature of the private debt was that certain interested 
persons attempted, not without success, to convince the Nawab 
that they commanded great influence in England to over-rule 


1 First Report from the Committee of Secrecy, 1781, p. 49. 
a Minutes of Evidence in Rumbold's Case, p. 10. 

s H. Dodwell, ‘Warren Hastings and the Assignment of the Carnatic’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev, 1925, Vol. XL, p. 377. ,* 

i Burlin' s Speeches, Vol. Ill, p. 83. 

8 Court to Madras, 17 March 1769, Desp. to Madras, Vol. 4, paras 
14-15. 

0 Sundry Articles agreed on between the Nawab and the Creditors of 
the Debt to be consolidated, 26 Npv. 1777, Add. M?s, 29,139, pp. 461-3, 
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the Court of Directors. This belief had led to the despatch of 
secret missions to England by the Nawab, and in his mainte- 
nance there of private agents to influence official circles. 

Thus the absence of a clearly defined constitution or 
even of a treaty between the Nawab and the Madras Govern- 
ment caused confusion. His presence in the capital was both 
advantageous and disadvantageous; advantageous because he 
was ready at hand for immediate policy decisions, and disadvan- 
tageous because an eastern court offered limitless scope for intri- 
gue. Although in theory both the Government and the Nawab 
were quite independent of each other, in practice they were com- 
plementary. No state could exist without defence and.no defence 
was possible without finance. They controlled the defence, and 
he, the finance, with the result that their army depended on his 
supplies, and on his finances. Although the Nawab’s opinion 
was sought, it was never binding on them. The majority 
decision in the Council alone was final. They did not take his 
advice unless it suited their policy. Although their legal 
jurisdiction was only over Madras and a few adjoining villages 
of the jagir, their right by convention and practice to decide the 
Nawab’s defence and foreign affairs gave them a major share in 
the'administration of the Carnatic. 

'/>' Although the three factors of defence, jagir and debt had 
( reduced the Nawab to a dependant of the Madras Government, 
the asserted his independence in policy where he felt strongly; 
Relations with Haidar were one such field. The rivalry between 
Haidar and the Nawab was irreconcilable. The cause of rivalry 
was ambition in both. After the fall of Siraj-ud-daula of 
Bengal the Nawab wrote to Clive, “By the favour of God and 
Your Bravery I hope to get Possession of Bengal.” 1 So ambitious 
a man could hardly resist the temptation of extending the 
Carnatic..frontiers.towards:Mysore, certain parts of which once 
belonged to his nawabship. Hardly a year passed when the 
Nawab did not press the Madras Gevernment to reduce Haidar, 
The Na’wab' consistently attempted to involve the English^ on 
the MarathaTsideTo gain his objectr—Just as Haidar considered 


1 Quoted in H. D. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. II p, 481, 
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the English as his mainstay against the Marathas, the Nawab 
considered the Marathas in the same light against Haidar. 
Haidar was also ambitious ; but for the English support of the 
Nawab, he would have seized many parts of the Carnatic. But 
there was some difference between the ambitions of these two 
chiefs. Whereas the Nawab comtemplated impracticable 
schemes, such as influencing official circles in England to shake 
off his dependence on the Company, to borrow huge amounts 
in order to maintain a large army, to reduce Tanjore, and to 
conquer Mysore, Haidar’s ambitions manifested themselves in 
more practicable fields, and exhibited a greater consciousness 
of his limitations. He would not allow his prejudice to colour 
his judgment. His predecessor, Nanjaraj, struggled for eight 
years to obtain Trichinopoly, but Haidar assigned its principal 
parts, Madura and Tinnevelly, to the French in his treaty with 
them in 1760. Despite his rivalry with the Nawab, Haidar 
sought an interview with him after the Madras treaty of 1769, 
sent his vakils to him in 1773, made several advances for a 
peaceful settlement of the differences, and proposed a joint 
defence against the Marathas. It was the Nawab’s insincerity 
and duplicity that destroyed all chances of accommodation. 
Like the Nizam who later refused a matrimonial connection 
with Tipu on the ground of social status, the Nawab would 
not have his name in the treaty of Madras alongside the 
“Naik’s” 

^/Fourthly, the composition of the Madras Government 
raised difficulties in the way of good relations with Haidar. 
The Government consisted of a governor and council appointed 
by the Company under powers delegated to it by the early 
charters of the Crown and Parliament. The councillors, who 
had equal power with the governor, varied in number from 10 
to 16. The council included the chiefs of subordinate settlements, 
who did not often attend the Council meetings. But at times 
of disputes, they were hurriedly called by interested members 
to influence the decision in the Council, just as Pigot did on 22 
August 1776 by summoning Richard Latham from Cuddalore. 
Nothing could be decided but by a majority of votes. Any 
member could move any resolution. The governor's concur- 
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fence to the majority decision was not essential. He could 
neither summon nor adjourn the council arbitrarily, but had to 
follow the normal established rules. No meeting of the council 
could be dissolved but by consent of the majority; any meeting 
could be called at the request of three or more members; if the 
President failed to call a meeting on the request of three or 
more members, the Secretary was to summon it ; no meeting 
not so summoned could be deemed a council hieeting; and no 
orders were to be accepted by civil or military servants unless 
issued in the name of the President and Council and counter- 
signed by the Secretary. 1 Once a resolution was passed by a 
majority, it was binding on the minority to give full support for 
its execution. Every member could freely express his opinion, 
which was entered on the records as a minute, whether 
assenting or dissenting. As the Company’s proprietors and 
directors were at a distance, they were very particular that 
every transaction should be thoroughly discussed, and fully 
entered on the records, all of which were sent home periodically, 
besides a summary of them in the form of the Madras Govern- 
ment’s letters to the Court. The intention was to avoid hasty 
decisions, to check against corrupt influences, and to avert the 
concentration of power in the hands of the governor, who 
might be tempted to excesses. But this intention was not 
fulfilled. Orme observed, “To conclude, Nothing great will 

ever be done for the Company by the present system [We] 

go on patching up with Expedients the Errors arising from the 
want of a Fixed and well laid out Plan.” 2 In attempting to 
deny excessive power to any one member, the Court opened 
the door to many for intrigue, for self-interest and for mutual 
rivalries. One able governor like Hastings could have done 
more good than many councils of mediocrity. From 1763 to 
1780 rarely did the Madras Government exhibit qualities of 


1 Court to Madras, 11 June 1777, Desp. to Mad. Vol. 7. paras 3, 

10 ,. 22 . 

2 Orme to Payne, headed “Characters of the Council, Entre nous, 

nothing else, very material, Confidential”, 26 Oct. 17*55, Orme Mss. O. Y, 
Vol. 28, p. 26.- ■ ' ; 
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greatness. A government by the Council was not suited to 
Indian surroundings of that period. The Nasvab successfully 
played one member against the other. Chepauk, his residence, 
became a centre of intrigue. Self-interest was dominant among 
members even in issues where the Company's reputation was at 
stake, such as the decision to invade Mysore in 1767, the two 
Tanjore expeditions, and the arrest of Lord Pigot. Moreover, 
the Court periodically varied the size of the council. Between 
1760 and 1769 it was less than 12, between 1769 and 1777 it was 
16, and after 1777 it was only six. From 1778 a pov/erful select 
committee of four was appointed v/ith exclusive powers to 
transact all military and political affairs. How defective the 
nature of the Government was could be inferred from the fact 
that no member protested against the necessity to invade Mysore 
in 1767, and no effective pressure could be brought on the 
majority to remain prepared for Haidars invasion in 1780. 
Haidar frequently complained that what one government had 
agreed to, the other would turn it down. 

Fifthly, a number of border disputes strained English 
relations v/ith Haidar. The boundaries of the two powers were 
not clearly defined, and could never be defined, when ambition 
reigned on either side. Haidar’s set policy was the expansion 
of his territories. Although he v/as careful v/ith regard to the 
Company’s or the Nawab’s territories, he would not hesitate to 
encroach, if an opportunity presented itself. The Tellicher'ry 
settlement v/as in alliance with numerous Malabar chiefs, but 
he did not spare any of those. This was a serious point of 
dispute between him and the Bombay Government, and strained 
often his relations v/ith them. But he did not mind, for he 
knew that Bombay needed the products of his dominions, and 
that they could not afford to break with him. But his western 
possessions were both his v/eak and strong points; weak in the 
sense that they were vulnerable to a sea attack, and that the 
presence of several warring Nair chiefs gave Tellicherry a handle 
to distress him; and strong in the sense that he built a navy there, 
that he could enter into a direct contact wtth the French at 
Mahe and at Mauritius, and that he derived valuable commer- 
cial products from Malabar. With the Carnatic bouddaries, he 
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did not take so much liberty. He knew that the Nawab’s pres- 
ence at Madras would make it an excuse to reduce him. But the 
rumours of massing of troops on the frontiers, lifting of cattle, 
border raids, and poligar trouble kept the Madras Government 
constantly alarmed as to'Haidar’s intentions. He possessed a chain 
of strong hill forts from where he could surprise the Carnatic. 
The Nawab, who was not well disposed towards him, always 
made these an issue to bring about a rupture between the 
Government and Haidar. Being equally apprehensive of the 
Nawab’s designs, Haidar would also never relax his vigilance, 
with the result that tension was ever present on the borders 
making our period of study a scene of either a cold or a hot 
war. 

y/ Sixthly, Haidar’s good relations with the French were a 
sore point. Superficially it offered those who did not know /the 
real nature of those relations, an excuse to embroil Haidar with 
the English. It proceeded from the theory that the friends of 
the French were the enemies of the English. The Nawab 
exploited this point fully. Fortunately, the Madras Govern- 
ment would not always agree with him, for they knew that their 
policy alone had been responsible for driving Haidar to the 
French camp. Haidar’s policy towards the Europeans had 
broadly three aspects, to keep them as a check upon one 
another, to obtain military supplies from them, and to secure 
their aid at times of exigency. He was neither the favourite nor 
the foe of the one or the other. The French, the Dutch, the 
Portuguese and ; the English, all should exist, according to his 
policy, side by side, and serve his purpose, 'namely that of 
lending him assistance against his enemies. From 1761 to 1778 
he did not ask the French aid half as many times as he did the 
English or even the Dutch. It is wrong to say that his associa-" 
tion with the French was a source of threat to 'the Carnatic or 
to the English. He was not interested in the conflict of the 
European powers. When he did participate in 1780, it was to 
advance his own interests, and not of the French. His relations » 
with the English would have been more cordial than with the ; 
French, if the former had supplied him with his basic require*' 
ments, arms and military aid. 
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(l)vLas(ly, Haidar’s personal abilities had a profound effect on 
iiis relations with the English. He was bold and enterprising, 
very different from other chieftains with whom the Company 
had come in contact at the time. Although he could neither 
read nor write, he had an extraordinary memory, and could go 
through “arithmetical calculations of some length with equal 
accuracy, and more quickness than the most expert accountant’’ 1 * * . 
Unlike Dupleix, whose great abilities were political, Haidar could 
claim some proficiency in the military field as well. Although 
he never defeated the Marathas or the Madras army in a 
pitched battle, he possessed enough skill to escape ,a rout, 
enough ability to surprise a detachment, and enough foresight 
and dash to exploit the weakness of his adversary. He reme- 
died his deficiency in tactical ability by discretion and prudence. 
He was a good judge of the ground he chose for a battle. His 
disposition for making or receiving an attack was much admired 
by military leaders on the English side. 5 He was not self- 
complacent, and knew his limitations. He adopted his own 
method of warfare, which was to avoid pitched battles, to 
surprise in night attacks, to cut off supplies, to plunder baggage 
and to intercept detachments. 

His political abilities exceeded his military ones. His clear 
perception of an issue would at once guide him where his 
interests lay. His shrewdness would extricate him from his 
difficulties. His foresight would preclude him from entering 
on grandiose schemes. His resolution, prudence and activity 
would translate his designs into action. Lastly, his presence of 
mind and sagacity never failed him even at times of his worst 
difficulties. Such a person was bound to play an important 
part in the politics of the period. As the Company were also 
contesting for power, the relations between the two were not 

easy. 


i Wilks, History of Mysore, vol. I, p. 217. 

a jjaidar’s Military System, anonymous, Feb. 1782, Home Mlsc. Vol. 

34, pp. 936-41. 
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EARLY RELATIONS (1752-1765) 

/ Eng lish relations with Myso re begin from .th e Carnat ic War 
of 1750-55. Till t he end of- 1752 Mysore was an ally of the 
Madras” government^ But from That time it fought on the 
opposite side7 This chanc e was brought about by the failure 
of Muhammad Ali,~thc~Na\vab of the Carnatic, to fulfil his 
pro mise of ceding Trichmopo ly to thiTMysorcans. Both parties 
began to use alflheir arts and policy, oncTorclain it, and the 
other to.rccovcr it. Consequently, the relations betwee n them 

we re g reatly strained. Haidar who succeeded to power in 

1760, inherited Nanjaraj’s bitterness for the Nawab. When 
hostilities'broke ouTTrfEuropc in 1756 between France and 
England, the French found Haidar willing to support them. 
After the fall of Pondicherry in 1761, when the French were 
removed from the active politics of the Carnatic, Haidar was 
reconciled to the English both at Madras and at Bombay. The 
Bombay government adopted more ‘conciliatory measures 
towards him, and his relations were more~cordial with,, them 
than with the Madras government. Haidar attributed this to 
the presence of Muhammad Ali at Madras. Thelrivalry beween 
these two was beyond all reconciliation. 

y^Tn order to understancTHaidar’s early relations with the 
r Madras government, it seems necessary to trace the Trichino- 
poly question . After the battle of Ambur on 3 AugusFT74y, 
in which Anwar-ud-din Khan, the Nawab of Arcot, was killed, 
his younger son, Muhammad Ali Khan, fled to Trichinopoly 
with only a few adherents. He stood thereTinsupported either 
bysanads or friends. 1 Although the English at Fort St. David 
came to his rescue, the subsequent events in which Nasir Jang, 
the Subedar of the Deccan, was killed and the French influence 
was enhanced, made his position desperate. His rival, Chanda 


1 Papers Relative to the Assumption of the Civil and Military Govt, 
of the Carnatic, Home Misc. Vol. 285. pp. 12-14. 
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Sahib, subjugated the whole of the Carnatic and closely 
besieged him in the Trichinopoly fort. Its surrender seemed 
imrhinent. At such a critical period he applied to Nanjaraj 
fofhelp. 1 In Septemer 1751 the Nawab sent his vakil, Seshagiri 
Pandit, to Nanjaraj soliciting aid. An agreement was drawn 
up by which the Nawatfagreed to surrender Trichinopoly with 
its dependencies of Madura and Tinnevelly to the Mysoreans 
in return -for ten lakhs of rupees received by him from the 
Raja of Mysore. 2 The fact that the Mysore government were 
not well disposed towards Chanda Sahib, who during the time 
of his governorship of Trichinopoly had formed a design to 
conquer Karur, a strong frontier fort of Mysore, and that the 
offer of Trichinopoly with its dependencies was too tempting, 
prompted Nanjaraj to conclude the agreement. Not only did 
' Nanjaraj pay a sum of money to the Nawab, but himself came 
down with 4,000 regular and 3,000 irregular troops to Trichi- 
nopoly, together with 2,000 Maratha horse under Murar Rao 
of Gutti, whose expenses were also charged to the Mysore 
account. Thus the Mysore army helped the English much in 
forcing the French army under Law to surrender on 3 June 
1752. 3 Chanda Sahib gave himself up to the allies, and the 
Tanjorean general, Monaji, put him to death. The Nawab’s 
failing interests received a new lease of life. 

With the execution of Chanda Sahib begins the contro- 
versy over Trichinopoly. Once his position became secure, 
the Nawab refused to surrender the place. He argued that 
Trichinopoly formed the best part of his dominions. If the 
place was given up before the French were excluded from the 
contest, Nanjaraj might retire to Mysore. 4 ** Trichinopoly 


1 Colonel Lawrence’s Account of his Wars beginning with’ the History of 
the Province from 1730 continued to September 1754, (hereinafter cited 

Lawrence’s Journal) Orme Mss. O.V. Vol. 13, p. 20. 

3 Copy of an Agreement bearing Muhammad Ali’s seal to the Raja of 
Mysore, Chikkadevaraja, 6Zi-ka-da, 1164 (27 Sept. 1751) Home Misc. Vol. 
170, p. 624. 

3 Lawrence’s Journal, pp. 20*27. 

* Ibid, p. 31. 
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belonged to the Mughals, and the Nawab had no authority to 
alienate it. That would involve him and the English in wars 
witfr them.* Nanjaraj would not be convinced by these 
arguments. He rightly insisted that the Nawab should fulfil 
his promise. 1 2 * 4 5 6 The Mysorean and the Maratha armies remained 
encamped within the walls of Trichinopoly, and the efforts of 
Captain John Dalton, the commander of the garrison, to in- 
duce them to join the Nawab failed. Nanjaraj said 
that if the Nawab were to sign another agreement 
promising to perform his previous engagement, lie would send 
4,000 horse. 5 The Nawab consented to it, and accordingly on 
9 July 1 752 he agreed to defiverup the fort two months after that 
date, the interval being required “ to remove from thence my 
furniture and necessaries and my own family and relations.”* 
But Dalton reported to Madras that the Nawab was not sincere 
in this promise as well. 5 Lawrence supported the policy of 
the Nawab, and observed, “ The Nabob truly objected that it 
was not their agreement, nor reasonable, that the , town of 
Trichinopoly should be the price of its Relief.” 0 The truth is 
that both parties had agreed to the treaty for their own 
purposes ; Nanjaraj, to mark time until the Madras army left 
Trichinopoly in order that he might surprise the garrison, and 
the Nawab, to conciliate Nanjaraj until the Carnatic was 
recovered. By the new agreement the island of Srirangam was 
delivered up to Nanjaraj, and 700 of his troops were admitted 
into the fort. 7 

The Madras government found themselves in a difficult 
situation. It was only on 29 June 1752 that they first came to 


1 Extracts of Ft. St. George Extraordinary Occurrences relative to the 
Private Agreement between the Nawab of Arcot and the King of Mysore for 
the Cession of Trichinopoly, Home Misc. Vol. 329, p. 6. 

2 Lawrence’s Journal, p. 30. 

8 Board’s Minute, Cons. 29 June 1752, Home Misc. Vol. 329,' pp. 4-6. 

4 Copy of an Agreement bearing the Seal of Muhammad Ali, -26 Shaban 

1165, A. H. (9 July 1752) Home Misc. Vol. 170, pp. 619-20. 

6 Board’s minute. Cons. 29 June 1752, Home Misc. Vol. 329 p. 6. 

6 Lawrence’s Journal, p. 30. 

7 Hoard's minute, Cons. 27 July 1752, Home Misc. Vo}, 329, p. 26, 
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know of the secret article. It is not true to say, as does the 
. Memoire pour le Sieur Dupleix, which was published in Paris 
in 1759 in support of Dupleix’s policy, that the Nawab’s 
promise had been guaranteed by the English for the surrender 
of the fort. 1 The article had been kept a guarded secret, and 
caused not a little surprise when r eveal ed. They thought that 
the fulfilment of the promise would draw upon themselves “the 
Resentment of the Moors in general.” 2 * 4 If it was not fulfilled, 
the Nawab would lose Nanjaraj’s support. Moreover, Dupleix 
had not responded favourably to the advances of the Nawab. 
Therefore, thinking that the only alternative was to compose, 
differences with Nanjaraj, Thomas Saunders, the Madras 
governor, invited a vakil from the Mysore camp. 5 Nanjaraj 
sent Berki Venkata Rao to Madras. Saunders told him that 
neither the Nawab could surrender the district, for it belonged 
to the Mughals, nor the Madras government could intervene in 
the dispute, for it would draw upon themselves the resentment 
of the“Mughals. Venkata Rao replied that the Mughals had 
no reason to oppose the transfer, for his master would pay 
them the same tribute as the Nawab had been paying. How- 
ever, the Government were not keen on the surrender at this 
time. They observed, “We thinlTit ought not to be delivered 
up, yet but that to prevent the Mysore King’s being disgusted, 
it be hinted to him that when the Nawab is once settled in his 
province, if he can be prevailed on, and the Circar’s premission 
obtained, we shall have iicTobjection.”' 

This attitude did not Help resolve the differences. The 
moment the Nawab left Trichinopoly to reduce Vellore, 
Nanjaraj organised a series of plots to seize the fort. He first 
tried to set free the French prisoners in the fort through a 
Neapolitan, Captain Clement Poverio, in the Nawab’s service. 5 
The attempt failed. Dalton turned out the 700 men stationed in 

1 Memoire pour le Sieur Dupleix, Translation in French in India, 
Vol. 16, p. 54. 

i Board’s Minute, 8 July 1752, Home Misc. Vol. 329, p. 13. 

5 Board’s Minute, Cons. 27 July 1752, Ibid. p.26. 

4 Board’s minute, Cons. 3 Aug. 1752, Ibid, p. 29. 

6 Lawrence’s Journal, pp. 42-44, 
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the fort by the treat)', and captured Gopal Rao, a cousin of 
Nanjaraj, who spent a good part of his life in the English 
custody. 1 * * * Nanjaraj next tried to bribe Dalton with two lakhs 
of rupees.'- When this also failed, Nanjaraj cut off supplies to 
the fort, causing great inconvenience to the garrison. 5 6 

Nanjaraj took one more step. He opened up negotiations 
with Dupleix. The latter would scarcely miss so fair an 
opportunity to advance the interests of his nation. He offered 
Nanjaraj not only Trichinopoly but also Tanjore/ This was a 
wise move which was calculated to keep both Nanjaraj and the 
Tanjore Raja on the French side, one, by the tempting offer, 
and the other, by the frightening step. At first the negotiations 
between the French and the Mysoreans were slow, and Nanjaraj 
made it appear that it was Murar Rao who was interested in 
going over to the French. 5 But by 10 August both Nanjaraj 
and Murar Rao were certainly in treaty with Dupleix.® When 
the Madras government came to know of this, they decided to 
oppose Nanjaraj, for “ if such a conduct is not strictly confor- 
mable to the Law of Nations, it is yet perfectly agreeable to the 
Custom in Europe, of which the late War produced many 
examples.’' 7 

The Nawab tried to disengage the French alliance with 
Mysore in his own way. He concluded a separate agreement 
with Murar Rao, which was solemnly ratified “ in the presence 
of their God at Syringham.”" According to this Murar Rao was 
to lend 2,000 horse to the Nawab, and the Nawab was to give 
him three districts belonging to the Cuddapah Nawab, pay the 
Chauth for Arcot, give up his share of the plunder of 
Srirangam, and deliver up the outposts of Trichinopoly to 

1 Dalton to Madras, cons. 20 July 1752, Home Misc. Vol. 329, p. 20. 

1 Dalton to Madras, cons. 27 July 1752, Ibid, pp. 23-24. 

B Ibid. 

* Lawrence’s Journal, p. 39, 

6 Dalton to Madras, cons. 13 July 1752, Home Misc. vol. 329, pp. 15-16. 

6 Dalton to Madras, 10 Aug. 1752, Ibid, pp. 31-32. 

7 Board’s minute. Ibid, pp. 32-33. 

B Dalton to Madras, cons. 24 Aug, 1752, Ibid, p. 39, 
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nggrandisement, which was revealed by the Nawab’s treaty with 
him. Robert Orme wrote to Lord Holdernesse, Secretary of 
State, that it was partly on account of the Tanjore Raja that 
Trichinopoly was not surrendered. 1 * 3 

But the Government were keen on making peace with 
Nanjaraj. They thought that the Nawab could not retain both 
Trichinopoly and Arcot, for his force would be divided. An 
alliance with Nanjaraj would open up Mysore to the Company’s 
investments. Therefore, when Lawrence refused to negotiate, 
they appointed Thomas Cook, a member of the Fort St. David 
Council, .for the purpose." But he made silly excuses and 
extraordinary demands, such as a sum of 1,000 pagodas as a 
previous recompense >to cover any risk to his life, and a body- 
guard. When they threatened to dismiss him, he proceeded 
in November 1753. 5 But Nanjaraj refused to treat with him. 4 

This question agitated the Company’s home government 
as well. In November 1753 Robert Orme recommended to 
them the surrender of Trichinopoly to Nanjaraj, if he paid a 
sum of money to the Nawab, concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance with him, and granted certain concessions 

to the English. Orme said, “ the Necessity of appeasing 

the King of Misoor is almost as Evident as is that of establish- 
ing Mohamedaljy Nabob of Arcot.” 5 Orme thought that the 
Nawab was not fit to rule over Trichinopoly, for “ Neither 
the situation [n]or Talents of Mahomed ally’s Family enable 
them to govern well so great an Extent as that of the Territories 
of Trichinopoly and Carnatic joined together ; whilst Trichi- 
nopoly is under the Dominion of Mahomed ally, it will always 
remain a place of Refuge to Malcontents and a seat of war 
and Rebellion, so that had the King of Mysoor no Pretensions, 
it would be for the peace of the Carnatica and consequently for 


1 Orme to Holdernesse, 5 Jan. 1755, Orme Mss. O. V. vol. 7, p p; 249-50 

a Board’s minute, cons. 8 Sept. 1753, M.M.G. pp. 143-45 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 8 Oct. 1753, Ibid, pp. 159-62 

* Cook to Madras, 12 Nov. 1753, cons, 21 Nov. 1753, Ibid, p. 203 

6 Orme's Reflexions, “ A Point to be Considered ”, 24 Npv, 1753, 
Orme Mss. 0,V. Vol, 17, pp, 121*6 
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the Interest of the English to give it to some other Prince.”' 
Perhaps, impressed by these ideas, as also by the proposals of 
11 May 1753, the Company ordered on 13 February 1756 the 
surrender of Trichinopoly. 

Before Cook arrived at Trichinopoly, the Nawab had 
empowered Saunders to open a separate negotiation with 
Venkata Rao at Madras, and to agree to the surrender of the 
fort provided Nanjaraj paid 15 lakhs of rupees to the Nawab, 
discharged all his debt to the Company, and ceded to him a 
territory of two lakhs of revenue anywhere in Mysore State. 1 2 * 4 
As Nanjaraj was averse to negotiations at Trichinopoly, 
Saunders contacted Venkata Rao, who agreed; to all the 
proposals of 11 May except two, namely, 15 lakhs of rupees to 
the Nawab, and the retention of the fort for 12 months in the 
hands of the Government. 2 These negotiations did not make 
any progress until March 1754, for Nanjaraj was beaten 
severely during the interval, and the Madras Government 
thought that he would come to terms on more advantageous 
conditions/ 

In March 1754 Venkata Rao submitted a Memorandum 
which contained all the proposals of 1 1 May. 5 * In their anxiety 
for peace the Government showed some more concessions to 
Nanjaraj. ' He was to pay 10 lakhs of rupees to the Nawab 
instead of 15 lakhs, and he was to be exempted from ceding the 
territory of two lakhs in Mysore. But the Company’s debt was 
to be pafd in full in bills on money lenders at Madras. If these 
terms were accepted, the Government would not only give up 
Trichinopoly but also guarantee its peaceful possession by 
Nanjaraj. 8 On 13 May they reduced Venkata Rao’s 
proposals into the form of a treaty. 7 But Lawrence strongly 
opposed these measures and argued that the Company might 

1 Ibid, pp. 126-7 

1 Board's minute, cons. 30 Oct. 1753, M. M. C. p. 182 

B Board’s minute, cons. 12 Nov. 1753, Ibid, p. 195 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 10 Dec. 1753, Ibid, pp. 219-220 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 25 March 1754, M.Hf.C. for 1754, p. 71 

8 Madras to Lawrence, Ibid, pp. 77-78 

i Proposals made by Venkata Rao, cons, 13 May 1754, Ibid, pp, 104-6 
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realise money, but the war would not be finished, for Nanjaraj 
would be busy in consolidating his new acquisitions rather than 
in supporting the Nawab.‘ The Government thought otherwise 
and wrote to Lawrence that their anxiety was due to the march 
of Bussy to Masulipatam and Dupleix’s expectation of a French 
force from Europe. 1 2 They observed, “ It is plain not the 
Equity of the Dispute between the Country Powers but Self- 
Preservation and Self-Interest (Motives that Influence the great 
Councils of Nations) were our Inducements for taking part.” 3 4 

When they were thus determined to end the dispute, news 
came of the recall ofDupleixand the arrival of Godeheu, the 
new governor, who wrote on 1 August offering to make peace/ 
Although Venkata Rao urged a speedy conclusion of the treaty, 
they deferred it until they knew the French intentions with 
greater certainty. 3 Hostilities were suspended on 4 October, 
and a provisional treaty was signed in January 1755. One of 
its articles provided that both parties were to declare war against 
any of their allies who might disturb peace. 0 Orme wrote to 
Holdernesse, “ If Trichinopoly is lost, the Nabob’s principality 
would be in Utopia.” 5 * 7 

Nanjaraj continued to besiege Trichinopoly. On 14 
August 1754 Haidar seized • 35 carts laden with arms and 
baggage. 8 Nanjaraj tried to disengage the French from the 
English by offering the French commander, du Saussay, three 
lakhs of pagodas, but the attempt failed. 9 Salabat Jang’s 
invasion of Mysore in January 1755 with Bussy’s aid, and the 
exaction of a large indemnity, 52 lakhs of rupees, forced 


1 Lawrence to Saunders, 24 June 1754, cons. 1 July 1754, Ibid, pp. 144-5 

1 Madras to Lawrence, 18 July 1754, Ibid, p. 162 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 29 July 1754, Ibid, p. 174 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 5 AUg. 1754, Ibid, p. 176 

6 Board’s minute, cons. 16 Sept. 1754, Ibid, p. 206 ' 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 7 Oct. 1754, Ibid, p. 234-5 

7 Orme to Holdernesse, 5 Jan. 1755, Orme MSS. O.V. vol. 17, p. 255 

8 A Sketch of Hydar Ally’s Life, Orme MSS. O.V. vol. 10, p. 229 

9 Committee’s Minute, cons. 2 Apl. 1755, M.S.CtP? Range C YPh 48 
(there is no pagination in this Series), 
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Nanjaraj to retire to his state in April 1755. 1 * 

When the Home Government came to know of Venkata 
Rao’s proposals, they advised Madras on 13 February 1756 to 
give up Trichinopoly to Nanjaraj. 3 Several reasons forced 
the Madras Government to think that it was undesirable to 
implement this order, such as the confusion that prevailed in 
Mysore with the Raja’s imprisonment, the exhaustion of the 
Mysore treasury in the wars against the Marathas and 
Salabat Jang, the increase in the Nawab’s debt to the Company 
from 35 lakhs in 1754 to 60 lakhs in 1756, and the undesirability 
of raking up a dispute which seemed settled. Notwithstand- 
ing, owing to the reluctance of the Madras Government 
to disregard the Court’s orders, they directed Orme to enquire 
privately from Venkata Rao if Nanjaraj was still willing to 
agree to all the proposals of 13 May 1754- 3 

Accordingly, Orme wrote to Venkata Rao who in reply 
forwarded Nanjaraj’s letter stating that a small amount would 
immediately be paid, and a larger sum to cover the Nawab’s 
debt to the Company would be paid after the delivery of the 
fort. 4 * This reply being vague, the Government asked Orme to 
ascertain the exact amount Nanjaraj would pay. 6 Orme 
demanded from Nanjaraj at least 50 lakhs of rupees, which if 


1 Ananda Ranga Pillai, A Private Diary, vol. IX, p. 320. The indemnity 
is stated to be 56 lakhs of rupees by Wilks (Hist, of Mysore, vol. I, p. 214), by 
Hayavadana-Rao,(IJisi. of Mysore, vol. II, p.191) and by Prof. Sinha ( Haidar 
AH, p. 6). This is not corroborated by the records. Caillaud wrote to 
Madras that it was 52. (30 May 1755, cons. 12 June 1755, M.S.C.P.Range C 
vol. 48). Orme also says 52. ( Hist . vol. I, p. 404). 

! Court to the Select Committee at Madras, 13 Feb. 1756, Personal 
Records, vol. 14, p. 1029. Some of the Court letters to Madras are not to 
be found in the Court’s Despatches to Madras. However, they are found 
in Personal Records compiled later for quick reference by the East India 
staff. The authenticity of these letters cannot much be doubted, although 
they are not so reliable as the original letters. 

8 Committee’s minute, cons. 25 Oct. 1756. M.S.C.P. Range C, vol. 50 

1 Venkata Rao to Orme, 23 Dec. 1756, cons. 6 Jan. 1757, Ibid, vol. 51, 

pp.l4«16 

6 Committee’s minute, cons. 6 Jan. 1757, Ibid, p, 16 
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Paul, Ormc himself would go to Mysore to settle all other 
points.' Ormc did not receive a reply to his letter. Mean- 
while. \ enkata Rao had been carried away by the Marathas in 
their invasion/ Ormc was informed later by another agent that 
the maximum Nanjaraj would pay was 30 lakhs of rupees. 
Ormc came down to 45 lakhs, but the business could not be 
finished. Ormc wrote to John Payne. “In my opinion the 
Mysoreans who were certainly once very rich are now by 
[incursions ?] the} - have suffered from Salabadjang and the 
Morrntoes become very- poor, and will prove higling 
Merchants in this Business.' 1 ' Moreover, the Nawab having 
come to know of these proceedings contemplated moving to 
Trichinopoly in order to prevent the loss of that place.'* Orme 
in his private capacity suggested to Pnvnc that if Nanjaraj were 
to pay the required sum and the Nawab was not willing for 
the deal, the Company should ask the Nawab to surrender 
Arcot for the debt. Orme added, “ I know not what whether 
such Double Deeding may square with the Politics of Europe, 
but in Asia, nothing but dissimulation will do.’* 1. The Home 
Government refused to accept 30 lakhs, although at first they 
had thought that this sum was not a bad bargain/' In their 
letter of 13 March 1761 they revoked absolutely all powers 
heretofore given you of compounding for Trichinopoly/ 17 
Thus the Trichinopoly question caused much strain in 
Mvsore-Madras relations. Nanjaraj spent fruitlessly millions 
of rupees, according to the Madras Government 20 millions, 
which exhausted his treasury' and brought about his ruin/ 


3 Ormc to John Payne (Deputy Chairman of the Company), 9 Feb. 1757, 
Orme MSS. O.V. vol. 28, p. 131 

- Orme to Payne, 4 July 1757, Ibid, pp. 157-8 
£ Orme to Payne, 17 "Nov. 1757, Ibid, pp. 225-6 
1 Ibid. p. 217 

1 Ibid, p. 218. The whole of this letter is curious (pp. 217-227) 
e Court to Madras, 23 Jan. 1759, Personal Records, vol. 14, pp. 1019-21 
7 Court to Madras, 13 March 1761, Ibid, para 10, p. 1031 
c Board's minute, cons. 29 July 1754, 2I.H.C. p. 174. RancaPillai says 30 
millions in one place, and 40 in another. ( Private Bicry, IX, p. 239 and 
p. 370) 
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On both Nanjaraj and his successor, Haidar, it created the 
impression that the Nawab had deliberately played a fraud on 
the Mysoreans. However, the dispute helped all parties except 
Nanjaraj and the Nawab. The English, the French, Murar 
Rao and Haidar, all stood to gain. Because of this dispute 
which prolonged the war, the English advanced the Nawab 
such large sums that he could not even discharge their interest 
and had to remain subservient to their power. Dupleix was 
able to prolong the war after Law’s surrender, Chanda’s 
execution and Clive’s brilliant campaigns. Murar Rao 
received money from both Nanjaraj and the Nawab, and 
marched off . 1 Haidar found Trichin opoly a fine training 
ground militarily, and an excellent opportunity politically, for 
Nanjaraj was rendered so weak financially that he could not 
stay for long in office. Ananda Ranga Pillai, who had been in 
a way Foreign Secretary to Dupleix, observed, “As all the 
countries dependent upon Mysore had been ruined, the Raja, 
his mother and the Pradhani Pandit resolved to seize and 
imprison Nandi Raja and reappoint Pradhani Pandit Venkata- 
pati Ayyan, who was formerly Sarvadhikari .” 2 3 Although the 
Nawab retained Trichinopoly, the debt he incurred, the new 
enemy he created in Mysore, the disaffection of the poligars, 
and the rebellion of his brother, Mahfuz Khan, in whose charge 
the district was given, did not give him any advantage . 8 
However, in this dispute the Madras Government adopted in 
succession all three alternatives before them, namely, neutrality, 
intervention • and mediation. The question had been almost 
settled, when the sudden recall of Dupleix destroyed all chances 
of peaceful accommodation. 

Orme makes an observation with which it is difficult to 
agree. He says that it was better in the interests of Nanjaraj 
himself that Trichinopoly was not handed over to him, for “ it 
would sooner or later have involved him in a war with the 
Mogul Government, which probably would have ended in 


1 Palk to Madras, 20 June 1754, cons. 1 July 1754, M.M.C. pp. 146*7 

3 A.R. Pillai, 7 Oct. 1755, Private Diary, vol. IX, p. 370 { 

3 Orme to Payne, 12 March 1758, Orme Mss. O.V. vol. 28, p. 247 
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reducing the Kingdom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to be 
a province of their empire.” 1 It was too much to expect from 
the disintegrating Mughal Empire that they would have 
reduced Mysore. Their deputy, Salabat Jang, was no more 
than a puppet in the French hands. When Dupleix himself 
was an ally of Nanjaraj, the latter had nothing to fear from the 
Mughals. 

v When hostilities broke out again between France and 
England in 1756, the Madras Government who had sent a large 
force under Clive to recover the Bengal settlements, could not 
hope to gain any advantage over the French. 2 Therefore they 
remained peaceful. The French also adopted the same policy, 
as they had not received any reinforcements. But, when d’ 
Ache arrived from Europe in April 175-8 with a force under 
Lally, the French reduced a number of small forts within a 
short period. 1 Bussy sent further reinforcements from Golconda 
in Hyderabad, and Lally besieged Madras in December 1758. 
These French successes revived the Mysorean hopes to recover 
Trichinopoly. Infact the Mysoreans had not been reconciled 
to the loss of that place at ail. In July 1 757 Nanjaraj had sent 
Haidar to occupy Srirangam.* In October 1757, Nanjaraj had 
sent his vakil, Venkatanarnappa, to de Lyrit seeking French 
aid to capture Madura. 3 4 * In February 1758 a party of 500 
French troops had set out_under Astruc, a French commander, 
to join Haidar at Dindigal. 6 

\/when the French failed to take Madras, they sent an agent 
to Seringapatam early in 1759 soliciting aid. They were not 
successful in the attempt. 7 They sent again two agents in 


1 Orrne, A History of the Military Transactions, vol. I, p. 389 

: Madras to Clive, cons. 13 Nov. 1756, M.S.C.P. Range C, vol. 50 

s John Call (an Engineer at Madras), Journal of the Siege of Madras, 
Mss. Eur. E. I, PP- 10-11 

4 A. R. Pillai, A Private Diary, vol. XI, p. 9 

s Ibid, p. 63 

8 Caillaud to Madras, 12 Feb. 1758, cons. 23 Feb. 1758, M.S.C.P. Range 
C, vol. 53, p. 104 

7 captain Joseph Smith to Madras, 4 March 1759, cons. 29 March 1759, 
M.M.S.P. Range D, vol. 14, p. 77 
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March 1760 for the same purpose.' By this time Haidar had 
become the master of Mysore.. Lally wrote to him, “ We both 
must drive the English that we can have no troubles in the 
country. Otherwise they will always endeavour to disturb you 
in company with Mogulls if they have opportunity.” 1 2 Haidar 
thereupon sent 2,000 horse and some sepoys under Venkoji 
Pandit, who arrived at Tiagarh, a fort in the North Arcot 
district, on 4 June. 3 The arrival of this force did not help the 
French. Lally complained that they plundered the villages 
instead of opposing the English. 4 This necessitated the conclu- 
sion of a definite treaty of alliance. Noronha, a Portuguese 
priest, better known as the Bishop of Halicarnassus, conducted 
the negotiation to a successful end on 28 June 1760. 5 6 Accord- 
ing to this Haidar was to assist Lally with 3,000 sepoys and 
2,000 horse, and Lally was to pay two lakhs of rupees after two 
months from 4 June, the date Haidar’s army arrived at Tiagarh, 
and one lakh per month thereafter. Tiagarh with its -dependen- 
cies would be ceded to Haidar as a jagir. The French were to 
provide him with 10 eighteen-pounders, stores, fire-locks and 
ammunition. They would re tain . Madura and Tinnevelly, and 
other conquests would oe divided equally between Haidar and 
the French. 0 It is significant to note here that Nanjaraj had 
struggled for eight years to obtain Tricbinopoly, but Haidar 
was now assigning its principal parts, Madura and Tinnevelly, 
to the French, and that Trichinopoly did not figure at all in the 
Treaty. 

V Why did Haidar enter into this agreement? He had newly 
succeeded to power, and had not yet stabilised his position. 
He was anxious to keep some European power as his ally. 
Captain Richard Smith, the commanding officer at Trichino- 


1 Advice from Pondicherry, cons. 10 March 1760, Ibid, vol. 43, p. 244 

* Lally to Haidar, undated, Orme Mss. India, vol. VIII, p. 2029 

8 Krishna Rao to Madras, cons. 9 June 1760, M.M S.P. Range D vol. 
43, -p. 526 

* Lally to Haidar, cons. 3 June 1760, Ibid, p. 599 

8 A. R. Pillai, /I Private Diary, vol. XII, p. 73 

6 An Agreement between Haidar and the French, 29 June 1760, Orme 
Mss. India, vol. VIII, p. 2029 
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poly, wrote to Madras, “When he had so many rivals in the Raja 
of Mysore’s court, he' undertook to assist the French only on 
their promise that they would heip him with all their force 
which was expected shortly.” 1 He preferred the French to the 
English because he knew that the Nawab was against him. 
Haidar did make some advances to the Nawab soon after the 
French quitted Srirangam, but the response was poor. 2 
Although Haidar inherited to a certain degree Nanjaraj’s bitter- 
ness for the Nawab, it was not such as to prejudice his judg- 
ment. Trichinopoly was not even mentioned in the Agreement 
of 28 June. Moreover, the Madras Government ignored 
Haidar. They wrote to Bombay that his support of the French 
would make no difference in the war. 3 * The French not only 
agreed to cede Tiagarh, but also to supply him with military 
stores, a prime consideration with him. He supported the 
French because of his anxiety to consolidate his position, and 
not because of any interest in the quarrels of the European 
powers. If the Madras Government had courted his friendship 
there is no reason to think that he would not have responded 
favourably. 

Y Although the Madras Government wrote to Bombay that 
they were not perturbed by Haidar’s alliance with the French, 
they were really perturbed, and thought that it might affect the 
siege of Pondicherry^ which they were carrying on at the time. 
They were also apprehensive lest the Mysore horse should 
ravage their territories and cut off supplies to their army.* 
Smith suggested that the invasion of Mysore was the only 
remedy. 5 They approved of his suggestion and directed him to 
attack Karur and Dindigal. 6 But Smith was not ready for so 
quick an attack, as he did not have sufficient troops, and 
Haidar had a good body of horse at Karur. 7 Meanwhile, the 

1 Smith to Madras, 26 June 1760, cons. 9 July, 1760, M.M.S.P, Range 
D, vol. 44, p. 616 

a Ibid 

3 Madras to Bombay, cons. 12 June 1760, Ibid, vol. 43, p. 552 

i Board's minute, cons. 9 June 1760, Ibid, p. 526 

5 Smith to Madras, 31 May 1760, cons. 12 June 1760, Ibid, pp. 553 

6 Madras to Smith, cons. 13 June 1760, Ibid, p. 557 

7 Smith to Madras, 26 June 1760, cons. 9 July 1760, Ibid, vol, 44, p. 614 
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Government had decided to induce Murar Rao to invade 
Mysore. 1 

yitefore the Government could concert their plans of 
operations, Haidar's army under Makhdoom defeated Major 
More completely near Perambek. With great difficulty More 
joined Eyre Coote on 20 July. About 40 Europeans were 
killed and wounded in the battle. 2 * * 5 6 7 On 5 August the Govern- 
ment collected a strong force under Major Achilles at Wandi- 
washto oppose. the Mysore army." By the end of July Smith 
was also ready to move from Trichinopoly, and Husain Khan, 
the Nawab’s commander, began to plunder the Mysore 
districts/ Smith took Pudukota and Elur, and appeared 
before Karur. He wrote to Madras, “Caroor once taken we have 
the key to the very centre of Misur Kingdom. On 27 
August he took the town of Karur, about which he wrote, 
“ Perhaps, Sir, in India you have not seen a Black Town so 
large or of better buildings." 13 On 1 September Bonappa, the 
Killedar, capitulated the fort. Two articles are interesting in 
the capitulation that was signed. One provided that the 
Europeans who had deserted from the Madras army should be 
delivered up. This suggests that desertion among Europeans 
was not uncommon. The other provided that if within 20 days 
no letter was received from the Governor of Madras to deliver 
up the fort to Bonappa, the Mysoreans would evacuate it/ 
This strange condition which postponed the delivery for 20 
days, and expressed the hope that the Government might 
intervene, was owing to the extraordinary occurrences that took 
place on 12 August at Seringapatam. Khande Rao, Haidar’s 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 23 June 1760, Ibid, vol. 43, p. 578 

a Coote to Madras, 19 July 1760, cons. 21 July 1760, Ibid, vol. 44, pp. 
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8 Madras to Achilles, cons. 5 Aug. 1760, Ibid, p. 656 

* Smith to Madras, 29 July 1760, cons. 10 Aug. 1760, Ibid, p. 674 
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trusted Secretary, turned against him and forced him to escape 
precipitately. Haidar’s fortune was at the lowest ebb. Bonappa 
was hopeful that Khande Rao might join the English to 
destroy Haidar completely, and might prevail on the Madras 
Government to restore Karur as a condition for a Mysore 
alliance. 

The offensive of the Madras Government had been well 
timed. A Maratha army under Visaji Pandit had agreed to 
support the Raja against Haidar in return for 40 lakhs of 
rupees and five forts. 1 * 3 * Smith was hopeful that these distur- 
bances in Mysore would open for the English a large field 
for conquest. 1 But the Government opposed the idea of 
further offensive both because of the want of resources and 
because of the uncertainty of Mysore politics. They observed, 
“ In the meantime should the King send any force against 
Hydernaig, that we should not have him oppose, nor join him, 
but rather act against Hydernaig separately, if an opportunity 
should offer, for altho’ Hydernaig be in rebellion to the King, 
as well as an enemy to us, we are by no means satisfied that the 
King is not also opposed to our interest.”' Therefore, they 
asked Smith to remain neutral in the dispute, and to refer to 
Madras if the Raja were to make any advances.* The Raja wrote 
to Smith dissociating himself completely from the past events, 
and proposing an alliance with the English, by which he would 
send 5,000 horse and 6 or 7,000 sepoys to their aid against the 
French, and they were to desist in return from further con- 
quests in Mysore. 5 The Government thought that such an 
alliance was advantageous to them on three grounds. First, 
the party opposed to Haidar who was in alliance with the 
French, would come to power in Mysore. Secondly, it would 
counteract any French attempt to seek the support of some 
other Indian power. Lastly, it might induce the Raja to make 
political and commercial concessions to the Company. There- 

1 John Andrews to Madras, 3 Sept. 1760, cons. 8 Sept. 1760, Ibid, p. 752 

3 Smith to Madras, 6 Sept. 1760, cons, 15 Sept. 1760, Ibid, p. 792-3 

3 Board's minute, cons. 15 Sept. 1760, Ibid, p. 794 

* Madras to Smith, 16 Sept. 1760, Orme Mss. O.V. vol. 26, pp. 85-6 

6 King of Mysore to Smith, undated, reed, 16 Sept. 1760, Ibid, pp. 77-80 
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fore, they accepted the Raja’s offer, invited a vakil from him, 
and directed all hostilities to cease against him. 1 Besides, they 
ordered Major Preston to join the Raja’s forces against Haidar. 2 3 

The Government anxiously waited for the vakil to come. 
They learnt that he had set out. Yet he did not come. 8 They 
reminded the Raja to carry out his proposal, but to no pur- 
pose. 4 The reason for Khande Rao’s failure to send the vakil 
was his own difficulty at home. Haidar composed his differ- 
ences with Visaji in November. The Afghan menace in the 
north which culminated in the third battle of Panipat in 
January 1761 had forced the Marathas to recall their troops 
from -different parts. It changed greatly the situation in Mysore. ' 
Khande Rao could hardly think of sending a force to the 
Carnatic, when another revolution seemed imminent at the 
capital. The Madras Government were disappointed in their 
hopes of both aid and concessions. Rumours prevailed that 
Haidar would return to the Carnatic to join the French. Smith 
suggested that the English also should change their policy and 
support Haidar. Smith observed, “ Haider’s attachment to the 
French was founded upon the principle of interest, as they had 
always supported him in his usurpation. It is reasonable to 
imagine that a negotiation with Haidernaige on our part would 
be attended with success ; we can assist him in his pretensions, 
the French are incapable.” 5 The Government disagreed with 
this view thinking that neither the Raja nor Haidar was well 
disposed towards them. They wanted to gain time, for which 
they directed Smith to open negotiations with both the Raja 
and Haidar. 6 

Accordingly, Smith met the Raja’s minister, Beni Krishna, 
who asked for the restoration of Karur, an alliance between 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 6 Oct. 1760, M.M.S.P. Range D, vol. 44, pp. 872-3 

fl Madras to Preston, cons. 8 Oct. 1760, Ibid, p. 876 

3 Board's minute, cons. 24 Nov. 1760, Ibid, p. 1014 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 4 Dec. 1760, Ibid, pp. 1055-6 

5 Smith to Madras, 29 Nov. 1760, cons. 18 Dec. 1760, Ibid, pp. 1077-8 

0 Madras to Smith, 9 Jan, 1761, Orme Mss. O.V. vol. 27, p, 1 
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Mysore and Madras, 2 nd the release of Gopal Rao. 1 Smith 
demanded a lakh of pagodas for restoring Karur, was willing 
for the alliance if the Raja were to defray all the expenses of 
the troops, and had no objection to the release of Gopal Rao 
if the first two points were settled. However, Smith got an 
impression that the Raja was not anxious for an alliance, that 
he doubted the sincerity of the Government, and that he would 
not withdraw the troops from the border despite Haidar’s 
increasing threat. Smith observed, “ As the Raja is a weak- 
man, his resolution to support Khande Rao might change.” 2 
Still, the English gained one important point, namely the 
assurance that if Haidar moved into the Carnatic, the Myso- 
reans would send 2,000 horse and as many sepoys to join the 
Madras army. 3 Smith sounded Haidar also, but the response 
was poor. 4 5 

These negotiations were conducted at a very critical period,' 
when the fate of Pondicherry was held in suspense. Smith’s 
troops were released to join Major Achilles in the Carnatic to 
defeat Haidar’s support of the French. The policy to temporise 
both with the Raja and Haidar was wise. Smith wrote to his 
sister, “ This was a grande coupe de politique, and the only 
measure that could be thought on to cover Preston’s attack, & 
of course to prevent our army being harassed whilst they were 
intent on the siege of Pondicherry. This was opposing Misorian 
to Misorian .” J ' Pondicherry fell on 16 January, and ; with it a ten 
years war in the Carnatic came to a close. There was no danger 
now from Haidar, for he would not make any mischief without 
the French support. 

After the surrender of Pondicherry, the Government invited 
the Raja’s vakil to Madras to consider the proposals of an 


1 See back page 15 

5 Smith to Madras, 17 Jan. 1761, cons. 27 Jan. 1761, M. M. S. P. Range 
251, vol. 47, pp. 93-95 

s Smith to his sister, 25 Jan. 1761, Orme Mss. O.V. vol. 27, pp. 25-26 

4 Smith to Madras, 17 Jan. 1761, cons. 27 Jan. 1761. M.M.S.P. Range 
251, vol. 47, p. 95 

5 Smith to his sister, 25 Jan. 1761, Orme Mss. O.V, vol. 27, p, 26 
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alliance. 1 Six months later on 15 July 1761 they received a 
letter from the Raja soliciting a body of force to oppose Haidar. 
They decided not to intervene, thinking that, although the 
Raja’s offer had great advantages to the Company, the loss of 
the French in the Deccan, despite the large resources they 
commanded there, was a lesson not to follow their example by 
sending troops to distant parts from the capital. They further 
argued that it was undesirable to intervene “when the country 
is scarce settled” and “without first having money in hand.” 2 
It is difficult to agree with the Madras Government that their 
revised policy of neutrality was due to the three factors of the 
French example, the want of money and the unsettled state of 
the Carnatic. This policy is inconsistent with their previous 
resolutions of 6 October 1760, when they had decided to 
intervene and of 27 January 1761, when they had invited a vakil 
from Mysore. The real reason for the change of policy was the 
improvement in Haidar’s position who had defeated IChande 
Rao and had recovered his power. At such a time the English 
intervention would have been really harmful to their own 
interests. Professor Sinha seems to think that the French 
example deterred them from intervention, and that they never 
entertained any idea of an alliance wi th the Raja of Mysore 
except for their willingness at one stage to exchange Karur for 
one lakh of pagodas. 3 This is not borne ,out by the Governt 
ment’s resolutions of 6 October 1760 and 27 January 1761. 
They tried to enter into an alliance, but it was Khande Rao’s 
own embarrassments at home that defeated their design. 

\/The fall of Pondicherry in January 1761, and Haidar’s' 
success in May of the same year put a period to the war in the* 
south making both the English and Haidar major powers. The 
year 1761 witnessed two more important events. The disastrous 
defeat of the Marathas at Panipat turned their eyes from the 
north to the south, making Mysore the particular object of 
their attacks. The other change was the fall of Salabat Jang and 
the rise of Nizam Ali in the Deccan. Salabat sought the aid 

1 Board’s minute, cons. 27 Jan. 1761, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol.47, p.98 

.v 2 Board’s minute, cons. 15 July 1761, Ibjd , pp, 518-9 

8 N, K, Sinha, IJgtfqr AH, p. 61 ' 
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of the Madras Government, but they declined to give any. 
Perhaps, here the French example might have been relevant, 

for they wrote to the Court, “ indeed vve are not desirous 

of cpsping more than we can hold.” 1 

^ ^The Government’s relations with Haidar during 1761-65 
were neither friendly nor hostile. He was not biased against 
them, but the main obstacle in the way of better relations was- 
the Nawab, who consistently represented to the Government 
that there was danger from Haidar, and urged them to attack 
him. Haidar was too busy consolidating his position to cause 
any disturbances in the Carnatic, and the Government rightly 
thought that he knew it was against his interest to quarrel 
with tliem. 2 * However, there were certain border disputes, 
whiqh strained the relations. 

^v/The appearance of Haidar’s army near Venkatagiri, a 
frontier fort, made the Nawab infer that Haidar had hostile 
designs on the Carnatic. 5 But this apprehension proved 
unfounded. When the Satgarh Killedar, a rebel, applied to 
Haidar for help, the latter refused. 4 Haidar’s activity in the 
neighbourhood of the Carnatic prompted the Government to 
send a body of force to the Mysore borders. 5 Far, from 
disturbing peace in the Carnatic, Haidar sent a vakil to 
Madras in March 1764 seeking aid. 0 This was because the 
Marathas under Madhava Rao invaded Mysore early in 1764, 
and Haidar was anxious to secure aid from the Madras 
Government. He was not successful in getting any. T There- 
fore he turned to another source, namely the Bombay Govern- 
ment. As Haidar had been involved in the affairs of Bidnur 
and the Marathas in 1763 and 1764, it is with that Presidency 

1 Madras to the Court, 2 Oct. 1768, Letters Received, vol. 1 A, para 18 

9 Board’s minute, cons. 4 Jan. 1762, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 48, 
pp. 4-5 

8 Nawab to Madras, cons. 21 Feb. 1763, Ibid, vol. 49, p. 67 

4 Campbell to Madras, 1 Apl. 1763, cons. 4 Apl. 1763, Ibid.p. 171 
6 Board’s minute, cons. 5 July 1763, Ibid, pp. 55-6 
c Board’s minute, cons. 12 March 1754, Ibid, vol. 50, p. 121 

9 Sajun Lai, K. “Hyder Ali’s Appeal to the Hon’ble East India 
Company, 1764” hid. Hist. Quart, vol. 19, 1943, pp. 184-7 
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that he had much to do rather than with Madras. 

Of the three Presidencies only Bombay had been less 
involved in the politics of the Indian powers, and more in 
their own trade. The western coast, where they wanted to 
secure their trade on a firm basis, was rich in such commercial 
crops as pepper, cardamum and sandal wood. John Stracey, 
the Resident at Honavar, had tried in June 1761 to conclude a 
treaty with the Queen of Bidnur for the grant of exclusive right 
in pepper trade to the Company. But he had failed, and had 
left her court without taking leave of her.' When Haidar 
conquered Bidnur in January 1763 and sent several parties to 
subjugate other places on the western coast, one of them 
arrived at Honavar, which surrendered. Stracey retired to a 
neighbouring place, Anjidiv, thinking that Haidar who had 
many French in his service, would never grant commercial 
privileges to the Companyof But in the first meeting itself of j 
a Company’s linguist at Mangalore, Haidar promised to con- ; 
tinue all the privileges to the Company, provided they supplied 1 
him with 7,000 muskets. 5 This encouraged Stracey to meet'; 
Haidar, who received him well, and said .that he would grant 
the Company an exclusive right in pepper trade of Honavar, 
and would permit the building of a factory there, provided they 
supplied him with small arms. Although Stracey told him that 
the Company never sold or assisted Indian powers with arms, 
he wrote to Bombay that if Haidar’s demand was complied 
with, it would result in many advantages to the Company. He 
added that the French in Haidar’s pay seemed to have little 
influence over him, and that he was discontented with them. 4 j 
Besides, Haidar himself directly applied to Bombay for 3 or 
4,000 muskets. 6 The Bombay Board decided to supply him 

1 Bombay to the Court, 10 Apl. 1762, Bombay Letters Received, vol. 
2, pp. 50-51 

2 Stracey to Bombay, 4 Feb. 1763, cons. 16 Feb. 1763, B.P.C. Range 
341, vol. 26, pp. 125-6 

8 Tellicherry to Bombay, cons. 11 March 1763, Ibid, p. 171 

4 Stracey to Bombay, 7 March 1763, cons. 21 March 1763, Ibid, 
pp. 193-4 

5 Haidar to Bombay, undated, cons, 22 March, 1763, Ibid, p. 202 

a 
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with 500 muskets, “ more specialty as, should we omit this 
favourable juncture of cultivating his friendship, he would 
probably throw himself into the arms of the French to whom 
he had hitherto been attached,” and because he had conquered 
“ the whole Canarese Dominions.” 1 Although the Court had 
prohibited the supply of arms to any Indian power, the Board 
justified their policy on the ground that Haidar would not 
^rant them any concession without some return, that he would 
oppose them with all his power if the arms were refused, and that 
he would receive these supplies from other sources, such as the 
Portuguese, French, Danes and Dutch, “ who in his present 
situation would be glad to cultivate his friendship to our 
prejudice.” 2 Therefore, they sent Stracey to Haidar with these 
arms and with the instructions that further supply of arms to 
him would depend on Haidar’s support in procuring pepper in 
his dominions, in recovering Company’s debt from their 
defaulters, and in promoting the sale of woollen and other 
European goods in his territories. Stracey was not to . deliver 
the arms if Haidar had any improper connections with the 
French, or hostile designs against the Company. 3 * * 
\/ Stracey arrived at Honavar on 8 April, and reported to the 
Board that Haidar was not in alliance with the French.' 
Stracey proceeded to Bidnur where Haidar was staying, and 
successfully concluded on 27 March 1763 a treaty which was 
called a “ Firmaund 6 .” It was a commercial treaty by which 
Haidar permitted the Company to build a factory at Honavar, 
to export '300 corge of rice from Tellicherry, to confine in their 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 22 March 1763, Ibid, pp. 196-7 

2 Ibid 

3 Instructions to Stracey, cons. 2 April 1763, Ibid, pp. 230-1 

1 Stracey to Bombay, 11 Apl. 1763, cons. 12 May 1763, Ibid, p. 321 

6 C.U. Aitchison. Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, vol. IX, No. XXXV, 
pp. 194-5. It is interesting to note that this treaty is called a farman both 
by the Bombay Government and Haidar. It was the Bombay Government 
who had first called it a farman, and had enclosed a sketch of it to Stracey 
on 2 April. This suggests that they were less careful of the legal scruples, for 

not having assumed any formal sovereignty, Haidar had no -right to grant 
any farman , Willjam Logan refers to it as a treaty. ( Malabar , vol, I, p. 405) 
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factory any one who failed to pay their debt, and to anchor 
English grabs, 1 gallivats 2 and armed boats in his ports. The 
two parties agreed that they would not assist the enemies of 
each other. 3 

V Haidar conceded these concessions to the Bombay Govern- 
ment because he was desirous of obtaining arms, cannons and 
his other military requirements. 4 * Besides, he was anxious to 
build some fighting vessels in their marine yard, and they 
permitted him to do so thinking that his having a marine force 
would be a check on the Marathas, and would give the 
English an opportunity “ of taking satisfaction in case of 
Rupture at any time with him.” 6 7 J/Yet another reason was; 
Haidar’s hope that the Bombay Government would be helpful! 
in terminating his differences with the Nawab of the Carnatic] 

Stracey wrote to Bombay, “ if after we have solicited andl 

obtained favours and make a league of Amity with him on one 1 
coast, whilst we enter into a War with him on the other, he 
knew not how he would reconcile [to] this Behaviour.” 0 The 
Bombay Government wrote to Madras urging them to accom- 
modate their differences with him. 1 

The Court did not approve of the Bombay Government’s 
policy on the ground that the supply of arms to Indian powers 
was undesirable, and asked Bombay to stop any more supply 
to Haidar. The Court added, “ We have sufficiently experienced 
the 111 Consequences of Connections and Embroils with the 
Country Powers on the other side of India, to make us dread 
their taking rise elsewhere.” 8 The Court regarded the article of 


1 Grab — A light-draft coasting vessel of the East Indies with two or 
three masts. 

9 Gallivat — A large boat used in Eastern seas having oars and a trian- 
gular sail. 

8 C. U. Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, vol. IX, pp. 194-5 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 28 July 1763, B.P.C. Range 341, vol. 26, p. 500 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 2 Aug. 1763, Ibid, pp. 503-4 

6 Stracey to Bombay, 26 June 1763, cons. 28 July 1763, Ibid, p. 501 

7 Board’s minute, cons. 2 Aug. 1763, Ibid, p. 503 

8 Court to Bombay, 3 Apl,1764, Desp. to Bombay, vol, 2, para 41, p,445 
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'neutrality as impolitic, for Haidar was a “Man of aspiring 
Genius ” who was likely to be a formidable enemy rather than 
;a friend to the Company. It would remove all restraints on 
/him in his reduction of the small Malabar powers. The Court 
disapproved of in particular the supply of ships “which 
he would not have got with any degree of Perfection in any 
other Place.”' They thought that he would not remain long in 
friendship with them unless they entered into all the schemes 
lie might propose. That the Bombay Government judged 
Haidar better than the Court, could be inferred from the latter’s 
letter to the former a little later, “ As the Nabob continues to 
allow us the sole exportation of pepper, you must endeavour 
to keep him in good disposition.” 1 * 3 

Certain new’ difficulties arose in the w’ay of implementing 
the treaty of May 1763. The first was the treaty of alliance of 
21 April 1757 between Tellicherry settlement and the Raja of 
Chirakal. By this treaty the Raja had been promised aid by 
the Company, if he was attacked by any power. The Raja now 
enquired what help he could expect from the Company if 
Haidar attacked him. 1 The Bombay Government thought 
that their treaty with Haidar did not preclude them from 
assisting their allies, and that it merely prevented them from 
supporting any offensive act against him. 4 The second 
difficulty was the increasing demands of Haidar for arms. His 
demands became so frequent that they could not supply him any 
more. Lastly, the Madras Government suspected that despite 
( his alliance with the Bombay Government Haidar was secretly 
! assisting Yusuf Khan, the rebel at Madura. 5 But Haidar w’as 
not causing any trouble to Madras at this time, for he was 
involved in a war against the Marathas from October 1763. 6 


1 Court to Bombay, 22 March 1765, Ibid, paras[97-9, pp. 628-31 

3 Court to Bombay, 4 Apl. 1767, Ibid, para 69, p. 1072 

3 Tellicherry to Bombay, 24 Aug. 1763, cons. 24 Sept. 1763, B.P.C. Range 
341, vol. 26, p. 595 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 27 Sept. 1763, Ibid, p. 601 

6 Madras to Bombay, cons. 14 May 1764, Ibid, pp. 307-8 

6 Tellicherry to Bombay, 29 Oct. 1763, cons. 11 Nov. 1763, Ibid, p. 690 
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When the Bombay Government asked him to desist from 
secretly encouraging Yusuf Khan, Haidar’s explanation was, 
“ Mohomed Ally Cawn is always telling the Governor of 
Madrass Idle Tales to 'my prejudice and endeavours to set him 
against me, but he is a good man and does not regard what 
Mohamed Ally Cawn tells him and continues to correspond 
with me.” 1 Far from breaking with the English, Haidar was 
now thinking of a closer alliance with them. 

Haidar proposed to the Bombay Government an offensive 
alliance of three powers, the Company, the Nizam and himself, 
against the Marathas. He observed, “ Nabob Nizam ally 
proposes to come here with his force, and then if you join us, 

we three can entirely demolish the Morattas The Grant of 

Arcott is in my hands and I have prevented their coming to 
this side ; the places there and at Chinapattam [Madras] are 
all open ; if the Maratha army which consists of about 50 or 
60,000 men should come, they will ruin the English Country.” 2 
Haidar asked for a supply of arms to him, and sent his two 
vakils, Abdul Gani and Mankoji, to Bombay to explain further 
his proposals. 3 

Although Madhava Rao also had written to Bombay for 
military aid, and the Home Government had clearly forbidden 
the supply of arms to Indian powers, the Bombay Government 
decided to send some guns and muskets to Haidar/ Besides,' , 
they deputed Stracey to him with instructions to enquire the 
concessions he would grant in return for the English alliance, 
the exact position of his government, his resources in men and 
money, and his connections and interests with other powers. 
Stracey was to ask for “ an exclusive Right to every grain of 


1 Haidar to Bombay, 27 Aug. 1764, cons. 15 Oct. 1764, Ibid, vol. 27, 
p. 620 

2 Ibid, p. 619. “ The Grant of Arcott ” referred here is probably the 
Sanad which Haidar obtained in 1761 from Basalat Jang for the Nawabship 
of Sira and its dependencies. 

8 Ibid, pp. 619*20 

1 Madhava Rao to Bombay, 2 Sept. 1764, cons. 15 Oct. 1764, Ibid, p. 621 




without causing z my disgust in them, and to sene two persons id 
Haider to point out who their allies were. anil to ash him not id 
attack them. Besides. Crommeiir. wrote personally to Haidar 
ashing him to abandon hi? ambition? designs. The Government 
though; that there step? were a tier ante to vara on the barter.' 
They were effective for a short peri of. Bat Ha' car renewed hi? 
nr L'i .r *>£. — j i - . n... 

Thru? during the first phase of H aider's relations with the 
Lngksh. the Madras Government's policy towards him was 
different from the Bombay Govcmmerfs. Th areas the latter 
proferred their friendship to him. the former did not. The 
Questio n of T rjch'monoiy. the presen ce of the >7 a wad at Madras 
and the fre emen: border d isputes were the main obstacles in the 
wry of better relations between Mysore and Madras. Moreover 
the commercial interests of the Madras Government in Mysore 
were not so area: .as Bombas' Governments. The presence of the 
Dutch, the Portuguese and the French on the western coast corn- 
net: rc for the rich commercial commodities of the areahhe unset- 
tled political conditions of the Malabar powers and the relatively 
small size of the Company's settlements on that coast, all made 
the Bombay Government more amdons for Haidars friendship 
than the Madras Government. However, the policy of the 
Madras Government was neither one of hostdint nor of cordia- 
lity hut of disinterestedness in Haidar* s affairs. Anahs stood at 
this stage when new factors brought ah out the hist Mysore 
"War. 
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CHAPTER. II 


PRELUDE TO THE FIRST MYSORE WAR (1765-1767) 

£ Peace had prevailed in the Carnatic from the fall of 
Pondicherry in 1761 to the outbreak of the Mysore War in 
1767. This was due to the policy of the Madras Government 
not to intervene in the disputes of the Indian powers. Ru- 
mours of Haidar’s designs on the Carnatic did prevail, but the 
Government rightly attributed them to the hostile propaganda 
of interested parties. Thi s sound policy based on moderation 
on the one hand and vigilance for the security of the Carnatic 
on the other, underwent a radical change from the middle of 
1766. Certai n external factors such as the Mu ghal grant of the 
Northern Sarkars to the C ompany, Madhavajlao’s secret 
alliance wltlitheNizam, Haidar’s conquest of Malabar and the 
Nizam’s grant of the Arcot Sanad to Haidar m ade the Madras 
GovernmenTcIiange'their policy. BuftHeseTactors would not 
have brought "about a rupture with Haidar, had they managed 
their affairs more prudently. 

Ever since Haidar had come to power, there had been 
friction between him and the Madras Government. They 
complained that he associated himself with the French, and 
took them in his service, as for Instance aHbodylofTroops under 
Chevalier de Muy and Maistre de la Tour had joined him in 
November 1761. 1 A number of border dis putes had strained' 
relations. Every rebellious Killedar of a border fort looked for 
support across the frontier. The presence of troops on either 
side of the borders had added to the tension. 11 Despite these 
facts Madras had adopted a policy of peace towards Haidar. 
From 1761 to 1766 their aim was to keep him as a check 

1 Board’s minute, cons. 1 Jan. 1762, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 48, p. 1 

3 Preston to Madras, 13 March 1763, cons. 21 March 1763, Ibid, vol. 49, 
p. 138 
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against the MaralhasTj In February 1765 they received a letter 
from Madhava Rao soliciting their aid against Haidar. The 
Nawab pressed them to join the Marathas, as that was the 
only measure to keep them on the Company’s side. But 
Robert Falk, the Madras governor, opposed the policy, as it 
would be engaging in a war which it is impossible to say when 
it will cnd.”‘ [Moreover, the Government thought that if they 
were to support the Marathas, the Nizam would join Haidar ; 
war would be prolonged ; and even if the Marathas were to be 
successful the Company would not gain any advantage, for they 
would be more troublesome neighbours to the Company than 
Haidar. 1 2 /In March 1765 Haidar concluded his war with 
Madhava Rao, and that ended any further persuasions by the 
Nawab to support the Marathas. 

In April 1765 the Nizam invaded the Carnatic with a large 
■' force, 40,000 horse and 10,000 sepoys. So incompetent was 
this expedition that the Madras commander, Colonel Charles 
Campbell, chased the invader out of 'the Carnatic within a 
week. 3 Having recrossed the Krishna, the Nizam wrote in a 
friendly manner to Falk, and sent an elephant and a dress as 
: presents. 4 This expedition slightly improved Haidar’s relations 
with the Nawab, who became conscious of threats from other 
quarters than Mysore. In May Vinaji Pandit, the Mysore 
vakil, told Palk that the Nizam had solicited Haidar’s aid against 
the Carnatic, but he had refused to give any. 5 6 Thereupon, 
the Madras Government wrote a friendly letter to Haidar.® 

! The undemarcated boundaries of Mysore and Madras 
were giving rise to frequent border disputes. It was not Haidar 
that was always at fault. In June 1765 Vinaji complained t£ 

1 Board’s minute, cons . 12 Feb. 1765, Ibid, vol. 52, pp, 106-7 

2 Ibid 

3 Campbell’s Journal, 4 April to 2 Aug. 1765, Orme Mss. O. V. vol. 

74, pp. 119-206 ? 

4 Madras to the Court, 8 Aug. 1765, Letters Reed. vol. 2, para 2 

6 Haidar to Vinaji, cons. 10 May 1765, M. M. S. P,- Range 251, vol. 

52, p.412 

6 Board’s minute, cons, 10 May 1765, Ibid, p» 412 
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Patk that the Nawab's poligars near Namkal and Karur were 
causing trouble to Haidar.' Major John Wood, in charge of the 
southern command, confirmed that Swami Naik, one of the 
Nawab's poligars, was a sad rascal, for he has robbed and plun- 
dered their most sacred places of worship of all the images. 1 2 
The Government directed Wood to capture Swami Naik, and 
hand him over to Haidar as a proof of their good intentions. 3 4 
They. were adopting a strictly neutral policy. 

I (g iving shelter to rebellious chiefs was another cause 
ofuispute between the Nawab and Haidar. When Chanda 
Sahib's son, Raza Sahib, sought shelter with Haidar, the 
Nawab went to the extent of urging the Madras Government 
to declare war/ Although they turned down his proposal, they 
sent a detachment to Vellore under Captain Abraham 
Bonjour. 5 * 7 Rumours of Haidar’s hostility against the Carnatic 
originated with those who had not settled their affairs with him 
-■Such as the Malabar chiefs a nd the Raja of Trayancore. 0 - Thus 
Haidar’s relations with Madras were strained but not to the 
extent of a break. Madras Government's policy at this time was 
not “to interrupt the harmony so necessary to be maintained 
between Mysore and Arcot whose limits join from North to 
South”/ . 

It must be remembered that the Madras Government were 
unanimous in all their decisions concerning Haidar. There was 
no member who supported the Nawab’s policy for rupture with 
him. 8 9 The Court of Directors had laid down a policy of strict 
non-intervention in the disputes of Indian powers/ The Court 
had clearly warned, “Military expeditions are so expensive 

1 Board’s minute, cons. 17 June 1765, Ibid, vol. 53, pp. 588-9 

2 Wood to Madras, 16 June 1765, cons. 24 June 1765, Ibid, p. 619 

8 Madras to Wood, cons. 3 July 1765, Ibid, p. 654 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 16 Sept. 1765, Ibid, pp. 850-51 

5 Board’s minute, cons. 3 Dec. 1765, Ibid, p. 1021 

0 Board’s minute, cons. 24 Dec. 1765, Ibid, p. 1061 

7 Board’s minute, cons. 7 Jan. 1766, Ibid, pp. 10-11 

8 The Members of the Council were Palk, Lawrence, Charles Bourchier, 
Richard Fairfield, Samuel Ardlcy, Charles Turner and George Stratton. 

9 Court to Madras, 10 Dec. 1763, Add. Mss. 34,687, p. 32 
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and ruinous and their consequences so indefinite that we shall be 
better contented to enjoy what we already possess in peace 
than to risque the best part in new engagements, attended with 
fresh scenes of warfare in hopes of acquiring more.” 1 Although 
the Court were emphatic that their servants ought not to 
extend territories ak the risk of war, their instructions were 
disregarded in 176&J 

In 1766 R obert Palk was the governor at Madras, whose 
policy led to a war with Haidar at the close of _thejyear. Palk 
had firiTcome to India with Admiral Boscawen, and made a 
a Chaplain to St. David. Saunders favoured him much, and 
employed him often on peace-making missions. Orme wrote 
to Payne that during the Carnatic war Palk made for himself 
at least £ 10,000. 2 3 As paymaster of the army, and the holder of 
a'bullock contract he made a lot of money. He was much 
interested in private trade. He admits that he accepted gifts 
from prospective renters of land. 2 This weakness for money in 
his character must be remembered in connection with the 
causes of the Mysore War, for it was alleged^that he received a 
lakh of pagodas from the Nizam for concluding a hostile 
alliance against Haidar. 4 

Early in 1766 Haidar’s relations with the Madras Govern- 
ment were quite friendly. In January he restored to the Nawab 
the fort of Melpadi, which the Mysoreans had seized duriDg the 
Carnatic war, but Haidar desired in return that the Nawab 
should restore Karur to him, which Richard Smith had 
captured in 1761. 5 The Government refused to restore it on the 
ground that they had taken it at a time when he was in alliance 
with the French, and that the place originally belonged to the 
Nawab from whom the Mysoreans had seized it during the 
Carnatic War. 6 ’Haidar’s restoration of Melpadi and his offer 


1 Court to Madras, 24 Dec. 1765, Desp. to Mad. vol. 3, para 5, p. 282 

2 Orme to Payne, 26 Oct. 1755, Orme Mss. O. V. vol. 28, p. 7 

3 Report on Palk Papers, Hist. Mss. Com. Introduction, pp. VIII-IX 

t Charles Bourchier to Palk, 10 March 1769, Add, Mss. 34, 686, p. 97 

s Board’s minute, cons. 20 Jan. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 55, p. 34 

® Board's minute, cons. 17 Feb. 1766, Ibid, pp. 76-7 
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of friendship were not without a purpose. He had undertaken 
at this time the conquest of Malabar, and he desired to keep 
Madras in good humour. 

In December 1765 the Tellicherry Settlement learnt 
Haidar’s preparatio ns to conquer Malab ar. On the instructions 
of the Bombay Government James Ryley, the Tellicherry Chief, 
sent two persons, William Townsend and Robert Sparkes, to 
Haidar demanding a confirmation of all the trade privileges 
granted to the Company by the several. Malabar powers. 1 
Haidar readily consented to their demand, and issued a farman 
on 23 February 1766, by which the Company’s rights to Fv- 
sole purchase and export of all the Malabar products 
confirmed. 2 The agents then asked Haidar to desist from 
attacking the Company’s ally, the Raja of Kolattiri. Haidar 
promised to do so if the Raja were to pay 200,000 pagodas due 
from him to the Bidnur Government. As this was not possible, 
Haidar reduced not only Kolattiri, . but also Kotiote, Kartinadu 
and Calicut. 3 

The Bombay Government were greatly perturbed by these 
reports. They held a special meeting of their Board, in which 
they decided to inform Haidar that unless he changed his policy 
they would support their allies. They sent also a detachment -,T 
100 Europeans to Tellicherry, and asked Ryley to assist the Com- 
pany’s allies secretly, and to contact the Madras Government-, 
for further aid. They wrote separately to Madras to make a 
diversion on Mysore and to assist'.Tellicherry. They regarded the 
grant that Haidar had given them as unsatisfactory and as 
merely a -.cloak “to amuse and prevent our interfering in his 
schemes of couquest”. 4 


1 Tellicherry to Bombay, 21 Feb. 1766, cons. 16 March 1766, B.P.C. 
Range 341, vol. 29, p. 210 

2 C. U. Aitchison, Treat. Eng. and SanacJs, vol. IX, No. XXXVI, pp. 
195-6 

' 3 Tellicherry to Bombay, 10 March 1766, cons. 2 Apl. 1766, B.P.C. 
Range 341, vol. 29, pp. 236-7 

4 Board's minute, cons. 4 Apl, 1766, Ibid, p. 241-3 
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Haidar handled the situation with tact. He assured the 
Bombay Government that he had no hostile designs against the 
Company. He treated Straccy with such civility that he re- 
commended a supply of arms to Haidar. 1 * 3 * Besides, he granted 
all the Sunda pepper to the Company, and the crisis seemed to 
pass off. But the Bombay Government’s instructions to Ryley 
secretly to support the Malabar powers once again created a 
serious situation. Rylcy sent a detachment under Lieutenant 
Hopkins to Randattara, a place where the Company had some 
property, and where Ali Raja had stationed a force. A clash 
took place between Hopkins’ force and Ali Raja’s in which 
Hopkins was forced to retreat losing a gun and four Europeans.* 
When Haidar intervened and offered to restore Randattara to 
the Company, Ryley was not prepared for a compromise unless 
the gun and stores were also restored. 5 6 This was also complied 
with. Haidar complained to Palk that the whole trouble was 
owing to Ryley’s secret despatch of a force to Randattara. 1 
However, the incident was the first armed clash between the 
Company and Haidar’s supporters. Haidar’s policy was again 
evident that he would not break with the English. He wrote 
two letters to Bombay regretting for what had happened and 
assuring them of his friendship. As a further proof of his good 
intentions he sent his ship for repairs at their marine yard. 5 

Haidar’s policy had the desired effect. The Bombay_ 
Government revised their policy, and decided not to oppose 
h im further. They consented to repair his ship also. The reason 
for their change of policy was the receipt of the Madras letter 
of 22 May in reply to theirs of 4 April asking Madras to launch 
an expedition on Mysore. The Madras Government had 
strongly disapproved of such a policy, for they had secured the 


1 Stracey to Bombay, IS March 1766, cons. 8 Apl. 1766, Ibid, p. 245 

3 Telliclierry to Bombay, 27 Apl. 1766, cons. 27 May 1766, Ibid, pp- 
313-4 

3 Tellicherry to Bombay, 30 April 1766, cons. 2 June 1766, Ibid, 

pp. 316-7 

* Palk’s minute, cons. 9 June 1766, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 55, p. 342 

6 Board’s minute, cons, 6 Jpne 1766, B. P, C. Range 341, vol.29,pp. 318-9 
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Mughal grant for the Northern Sarkars, and were exerting j 
their utmost to take possession of them. The Nizam was evading ! 
the issue, and seeking Haidar’s aid. At such a time Madras j 
decided not to alienate Haidar. 1 

The Bombay Government realised that peace with Haidar 
was necessary for a few other reasons. He had become the 
master of Malabar, and had grown so formidable that Ryley’s 
attempt to o ppose hinThad I'aile cL He was in a iriendly mood, 
and the products of his dominions formed a large part of their 
shipping to Europe and China. Crommelin wrote to Ryley, “In 
short the Honble Company and Individuals must be injured to 
the last Degree if deprived of the Mallabar Coast.” 2 The 
Bombay Board further sent Ryley the Madras letter to see the 
necessity for remaining on good terms with Haidar. In other 
words the Board revised their policy completely. They drew up 
a new treaty, and sent it to Haidar. 3 Most of its articles were 
the same as those of the 1763 treaty. 4 5 Only the twelfth article 
therein is noteworthy, which stipulated that Haidar was not to 
enter into any alliance with any European power and was 
not to attack any of the Company’s allies, particularly the 
Nawab of Arcot and the Raja of Travancore.® 

Haidar agreed to conclude a Inew treaty, and invited a 
person from Bombay for the purpose. His main demands were 
supply of 3 or 4,000 new English muskets to him, and a defen- 
jsive alliance. He changed entirely their XII article, and pro- 
-posed instead that he would send 10 or 15,000 troops for their 
support 'in case of an attack on their territory, and likewise they 
were to support him with an equal number of troops, if he was 
attacked.® Haidar’s evasion of the article aroused the Bombay 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 24 June 1766, Ibid, pp. 339-40 

a Crommelin to Ryley, cons. 8 July 1766, Ibid, p. 391 ; also Board’s 
minute, cons. 27 June 1766, Ibid, pp. 351-2 

s Crommelin to Haidar, 8 July 1766, Ibid, pp. 385-6 

4 See back p. 34 

5 Articles of a treaty between Haidar and the Company, cons. 11 July 
1766, B.P.C. Range 341, vol. 29, pp. 388-9 

G Articles of Agreement passed by Haidar under his seal, cop§. .11 Noy, 
1766, Ibid, p. 685 * 
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Board's suspicion that he had some designs on theNawab. 
Moreover, he had added, “ Mohomed Ally Cavvn of Arcot has 
also an intention thro’ the persuasion of low People to have 
some disputes with me, but I also take no notice of it out of 
Regard to Your Honours.” 1 2 * Therefore, the Board deferred the 
conclusion of any treaty. Meanwhile, the affairs in the Carnatic 
had taken a serious turn. 

Thus Haidar managed to escape a rupture with Bom bay, 
although he bad attacked their zone of influence. At one stage, 
"events had come to a crisis. But for the Madras Government's 
intervention, it would have been difficult to avert a major flare 
up after Hopkins’ defeat. However, • Haidar’s conquest of 
Malabar was an important acquisition for him, as it gave him 
a long coast, and made him a sea power ; he alone among 
Indian powers was able to build a respectable navy. He exhi- 
bited in this expedition both political sagacity and military 
prowess, for while consistently assuring Bombay and Madras of 
his peaceful intentions, he struck at the Malabar powers swiftly 
and effectively. But it must be remembered that his task was 
greatly facilitated by the events on the Coromandel Coast. 

\ [By April 1766 Haidar’s relations with the Madras Govern- 
ment had so far improved that they had even prevailed on the 
‘Nawab to be on good terms with hinu^They had induced 
I Bombay to abandon their hostile designs Against Haidar. When 
' the Madras Government published on 3 March the Mughal 
Farman granting the Sarkars to the Company, Haidar con- 
gratulated them. 8 Above all he proposed a defensive alliance 
with them, and instructed Vinaji to meet Palk and convince 
him that both Mysore and the Carnatic would be, safe from the 
invasions of the Nizam and the Marathas if such an alliance 
was concluded. 4 * If Palk were to agree to this he was to send an 
Englishman with Vinaji to Mysore with powers to conclude a 


1 Haidar to Crommelin, 28 Sept. 1766, cons. 11 Nov. 1766, Ibid, p. .681 

2 Madras to the Court, 1 April 1766, Letters Received, vol. 2, para 40 

8 Haidar to Madras, cons. 9 June 1766, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 55; 

p. 342 

* Rajdarto Vinaji, cons. 3 July 1766, Ibid, p. 409 . 
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treaty. Haidar said that the presence of Mahfuz Khan' in Mysore 
should cause no concern at Madras, for if the two powers were 
to remain on good terms, “I know how to give him a proper 
answer.”'* The Nawab was always suspicious that Mahfuz Khan 
and Raza Sahib, who had better claims to the Carnatic, might 
induce Haidar to espouse their cause. 1 * 3 * 5 

y The reasons for these advances by Haidar deserve notice. 
First, h e was as vet apprehensive lest B ombay should oppose him 
for the loss of their influence^ in Malabar. Secondly, he dreaded a 
Marath alnvasTon oT Mysore at this tim e. In the peace negotia- 
tions of March 1765 Madhava Raohad demanded I-Iariharand 
Basvapatna, two important outposts, and Haidar rightly thought 
that a claim to these places would be renewed at any time. 4 
Thirdly, Haidar had o ffended Mad hava Rao by encouraging a 
Maratha rebel, Babuji Naik, and was in correspondence with , 
Janoji Fhosleand Raghunath Rao. 5 Las tly, early in 1766 Madhava •< 
Rao and the Nizam had entered i ntp_a_scj:rct understanding 
which was never committed t. 03 vxiting,j?ut was supposed to be • 
against Haida r/’ On their way back after defeating Janoji, 
Madhava Rao and the Nizam held a conference for 10 days from 
5 February at Kurumkhcd, in south Bcrar , and entered intojhe J 
secret understanding/ Haidar was naturally anxious to break this s 
alliance, and it was for the same purpose jhat hejiad^proposcd 1 
a defensive alliance with the Bom bay Govern m c nt_a s_ we 1 1 . On l 


1 Mahfuz Khan, the elder brother of the Nawab, had left him in July 
1765 on the pretence of going to Mecca for pilgrimage. He sought shelter 
with the Nizam, from whom he went to Haidar in May (Madras to the 
Court, 22 Jan. 1767, Lett. Reed. vol. 3, para 42) 

5 Haidar to Vinaji, cons. 3 July 1766, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 55, 
p. 409 

3 Muhammad Ali was the younger and the illegitimate son of Anwar- 
ud-din Khan. Until Clive’s obtaining of a sanad from Shah Alam in 1765, 
the Nawab had no legal title to power. 

1 Sinha, N. K. Haidar Ali, p. 53 

B G. Narayana Rao, “Second Invasion of the Peshwa Madhava Rao,” 
Quar. Jour. Myth. Soc. vol.- 37, p. 74 

» 6 7 Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, vol. II, p. 183 

7 Sardesai, New History of the Marattas, vol. II, pp. 491-2, 532 
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the other hand the Madras Government were also anxious for 
an alliance with Haidar, fo r the question of the No rthern 
Sarkarsw as about to involve them in a waTagainst&ej feam. 

lH ~tKe~Onssa coast there were five districts, G anjam, 
Chic acoI^Rajahmundry, Ellore and Guntur, called t he ~ North- 
ern Sarkars, which" in extent were so long and so narr ow that 
they~were in the words of Warren Hastings, “like the Defin ition 
o f iTlftaThematical line, length wi tho ut bread th. ,n Ever since 
Colonel Francis Forde destroyed the~FrencIT~]nfluence in the 
Sarkars in 1758, ail the three claimants to power in the Deccan, 
Salabat Jang, Nizam Ali and Basalat Jang, had tried to secure 
Madras Government’s aid in exchange for the Sarkars, but the 
Government had refused to intervene in their disputes. 8 When 
the Nizam finally succeeded in the contes t, he repeated his offer 
and 'actually sent them the sanads tor t he Saikarsaskn igthem in 
ret^^foFirEo ^roflr ^ psT 'r heg^ wefe anxious for obt aining the 
Sarkajf JSuTno^^ proposed instead 

that they^wouldlnaintaina force~withinthe Sarkars. for collect- 
ing revenues, which they would remit him half, and retain the 
other half for themselves. The Nizam disapproved of this 
proposal.” In 1765 negotiations were again renewed, and the 
Nizam was again willing to cede them the Sarkars, if they were 
to lend him 700 Europeans and 3,000 sepoys. 4 As this force was 
intended to be employed against the Marathas, the Government 
rejected his proposal, and asked the Nizam to rent the Sarkars 
for five lakhs of rupees in the first year, 10 in the second and L 
thereafter. 5 He did not accept this offer as well, but permitted 
them to send a body of force to his zamindar , Husain All 
Khan, whom he had granted the sanads . 5 

The Court’s policy on this question was that they were 
glad to acquire the Sarkars if it were “ not coo full of Hazard. 
After giving top priority to the security of the Carnatic, if any 

_____ a 

1 Hastings to Madras, 2 July 1781, Home Misc. vol. 246, p. 190 

3 Madras to the Court, 9 Nov. 1762, Letters Reed. vol. IA,'para 10 

3 Ibid, para 12 

* Madras to the Court, 20 Oct. 1764, Ibid, para 29, p. 70 

* Ibid, paras, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 

b Madras to the Court, 14 Oct. 1765, Ibid, paras 25 and 26 
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troops could be spared, the Government had the Court’s 
permission to lend them to the Nizam, but even in this event 
great care should be taken to procure the expenses for the 
troops, lest the Company should suffer in the end, “ as We have 
reason to believe was the Case of the French Company.” 1 The 
Court warned' their servants to “ be extremely cautious how 
you engage in new scenes of war, which once undertaken must 
be prosecuted, & thus from a small beginning we may again find 

ourselves involved in Difficulties beyond our strength in 

short it is impossible to foresee all the evil consequences of 
such an expedition.” 2 

After th e battle of Baksar on th e ^pnlication...of.Palk y .Cliv e 
obtaine cTfrom Shall Alam Mughal sanads for the Sarkars , and 
sent t hem To Madras on 20 August 1765. 3 lhree persons, the 
Nizaffi, Basalat Jang and Husain Ali, were likelyTo be affected 
by tins farman. The Nizarn would lose his entire coastal strip. 
Basalat Jang, who was'oiTgobdTermsTvith'lvlurar RacT and the 
Nawabs of the Cuddapah and Karnul, would lose Guntur, and 
Husain Ali, who was the zamindar, would lose his interest. 
The Madras Government^ did not iike to alienate all these three, 
and therefore they decided not to acquire Guntur. 4 They 
proceeded to acquire the other four Sarkars, collected a force of 
more than 3,000 troops, and appointed Brigadier- General John 
Caillaud to command them. 5 Thinking that the march of the 
Nizam with Madhava Rao against Janoji of Berar was a suitable 
occasion, the sanads were published at Masulipatam on 
3 March. 6 Within a short period Caillaud reduced all the four 
Sarkars. 7 T he Nizam reacted violently agains t these measures, 
and desired to recover his Sarkars with the supp ort of Haidar and 
the Maraffi asT C aillaud and John Pybus, the Chief of Masuli- 

1 Court to Madras, 4 Jan. 1765, Desp. to Madras, para 14, pp. 369-70 

2 Court to Madras, 26 Apl. 1765, Ibid, para 14, p. 367 
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Board’s minute, 12 Oct. 1765, Home Misc. vol. 262, p. 355 

4 Madras to Caillaud, cons. 16 April 1766, M.M.S.P. Range 251, 

vol. 57, p. 127 

6 Instructions to Caillaud, cons. 28 Jan. 1766, Ibid, pp. 35-6 

6 Caillaud to Madras, 4 March 1766, cons. 10 March 1766, Ibid, p. 67 

7 Caillaud to Madras, 9 March 1766, cons. 17 March 1766, Ibid, pp. 73-6 
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patam, wanted to threaten the Nizam by informing him that 
the Company were determined to use their influence with Shah 
Alam to appoint another “ Soubah of the Deccan, and to 
march our armies from Bengali & the Coast to support him in 
it.’* 1 * 3 * * * The Madras Government approved of these steps. 

Such was the situation when Haidar first made his advances 
to the Government. They were not forward in accepting them, 
for they suspected that he was insincere. On 10 May they had 
received intelligence that the Nizam had sent Mahfuz Khan to 
Haidar with the proposals of a hostile alliance against the 
Madras Government and with a sanad for the Carnatic. 
According to these proposals Haidar was to pay the Nizam 
immediately four lakhs of pagodas, on the Nizam’s crossing the 
Krishna, 20 lakhs of rupees, on his arriving near Cuddapah, 30 
lakhs of rupees and on the subjugation of Arcot, 50 lakhs of 
rupees. 8 Although the Government did not believe that intelli- 
gence which suggested that the Nizam depended too much on 
Haidar for finances, they had some reasons to doubt Haidar’s 
good intentions. The arrival of Mahfuz Khan at Haidar’s camp 
with the sanads , the preparations for war in Mysore, and 
Haidar’s contact with the French at Pondicherry through Raza 
Sahib convinced the Madras Government that it was necessary 
to disengage Haidar from the Nizam. 8 

The Government decided to send James Bourchier/ one of 
•their civil servants, to Mysore. They instructed him not to 
conclude any defensive treaty but merely to explore Haidar’s 
views and designs. On the defensive alliance, which Haidar 
had proposed and which alone would have brought him nearer 
to the Government, they thought it was disadvantageous to them 
for “Any assistance we shall send him must have a greater 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 26 Apl. 1766, Ibid, p. 131 

4 Intelligence from the Nizam’s Court near the Krishna, cons. 21 May 
1766, Ibid, pp. 163-4 ' ' 

3 A Haidar’s confidant to a Nawab’s relation, cons. 3 July 1766, 

M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 56, pp. 410-11 

* James Bourchier; 1751, writer; 1768, Member of the Council; 1771, 

out of service 
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effect than a body of cavalry sent to the Nabob.” 1 Therefore, 
only a general assurance was to be given to Haidar that the 
enemies and friends of both would be mutual. Bourchier was to 
enquire the truth about the rumours that Haidar had secured 
the satiads for the Carnatic. Concerning the Northern Sarkars, 
Haidar was to be told that the Nizam would not be deprived of 
their revenues, as the Government would pay him more than he 
ever received. They would not agree to any demand of Haidar 
for exemption from the payment of tribute to the Nizam. Any 
discussion on Karur was to be avoided. 2 

These|jn structions suggest that the Gov ernment had merely 
adopted a ^Temporising policy. Theyj desired to occupy Haidan 
until theyhad^ onsolidated their posi tion in the Sarkars. On the- 
other hand Haidar was also insincere , for" his^osTtlon was more \ 
critical tKan thelrsT" [f he rejecte d the N iza m's prop osals, there 
was every pro baHTity 6f~ theNizam-Madhava Rao expedition 
materialising soonerthan expected. If he accep ted th e^Nizam’s 
offer fffe TjQver iTment j host il ity ^vasTe rta i n fro m one side, and 
Madhava Rao’s fromT the jother. Therefore, he too adopted a 
temporising’^pohcyTAT the time he invited Bourchier to his 
court, he accepted the Arcot sanads from the Niz am. 8 Bqtli 
parties were trying to__Qut-wit-each other. /The Nawab, whose 
rivalry towards Haidar was well-known, wrote to him, “Your 
actions indeed have been such as are rare to be met with in 
History, and such as will ever be remembered.”* He sent two 
persons in his service, Muhammad Bakar and Boswell, to assist 
Bourchier in his negotiations. 5 The diplomacy was quite in 
accorcL with that which was common in India since Dupleix’s 
time/] 

When Bourchier set out for Mysore, Haidar refused 

to see him, pleading that he was “violently indisposed”. 0 Vinaji 
—————— * 

1 Instructions to Bourchier, cons. 18 July 1766, M.M.S.P. Range 251, 
vol. 56, p. 471 

3 Ibid, p. 465-71 

3 Caillaud to Madras, 13 July 1766, cons. 20 July 1766, Ibid, pp. 477 

4 Nawab to Haidar, cons. 14 July 1766, Ibid, pp. 434-6 

5 Ibid 

6 Bourchier to Palk, 29 July 1766, cons. 31 July 1766, Ibid, p. 511 
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alone proceeded to Mysore. Palk directed Bourchier not to 
proceed, even if Haidar invited him.bccause the Madras Govern- 
ment were negotiating with the Nizam as well, and if they were 
to be successful, there would be no necessity to court Haidar's 
friendship. 1 On 31 July Palk recalled Bourchier.- Thus the 
mission failed before it was given a fair trial. It failed because 
neither party would make up its mind before it knew on which 
side the Nizam would finally join. 

In order to force the Madra s G overnment to withdraw 
from the Sarkars, the Nizam contemplated an invasion) 
of the Carnatic in al 1 ianc e w i tlTHa i d a r and the Marathas.Tg 
avertt his the Government were prep ared tolUsist the Nizam 
with a bodyof troops. supTpIy him aTTHIs military requirements, 
and phylum an annual sum, if he were to agree to confirm the 
farmanS' He was in no mood to listen. Caillaud reported that 
the Nizam had ordered the messengers to be executed! Cail- 
laud further reported that the Nizam's troops were mutinous 
for want of pay, and that his chief minister, Rukn-ud-daula, 
had been kept in close prison for two days. 5 This made the 
Madras Government adopt a bold policy. They asked Caillaud to 
march towards Khamemat, and if necessary' to Hyderabad ItseB- 
Thcy observed, “It is so much the Principle of the People in 
General of this Country never to lister, to any Terms which are 
not dictated by the Sword." 5 But this policy of firmness was 
again changed to one of conciliation. The Government now 
thought of lending 200 European infantry, a company ot 
artillery and three battalion of sepoys to the Nizam, the expenses 
of which would be borne out of the Sarkar revenues. The 
Nizam could use this force either against Haidar or against the 
Marathas. At times when the Nizam did not require this force, 


» Palk to Bourchier, cons. 21 July 1766, Ibid, p. 475 
3 Palk to Bourchier, cons. 31 July 1766, Ibid, p. 512 
5 Instructions to Mutebar Khan (the Nawab's KUIcdar of Yalkonda). 
cons. 26 Apl. 1761, Ibid. vol. 57, pp. 132-5 

* Caillaud to Madras, 2S Apl. 1766, cons. 5 May 1766, Ibid, p. 139 
s Caillaud to Madras, 16 July 1766, cons. 23 July 1766, Ibid, p. 204 

* Board’s minute, cons. 6 Aug. 1766, Ibid, p. 212 
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the Government would pay him five or six lakhs of rupees. They 
directed either Pybus or Lewen Smith, the second in council at 
Masulipatam, to proceed to Hyderabad on Rukn-ud-daula’s 
invitation. 1 

The important reason for this change of policy was the i 
Bengal letter of 26 July. They wrote to Madras, “The Morattas 
are the only Enemies in Indostan who can annoy us or interrupt 
the Collection of our immense revenues and we know of no 
method which can so effectually prevent their raising Distur- 
bances, as the finding full Employment for them at home. This 
we are of Opinion can only be effected by an alliance with the 
Subah of the Decan. An English Force employed in the Service 
of Nizam Ally would render him so truly formidable and keep 
the Morattas in such awe that they could never dare to attempt 
distant Invasions, and a few Years of Peace in these Provinces 
would be productive of advantages unknown to the Company 
in former ages. If therefore you should join us in opinion and 
can prevail upon Nizam Ally to adopt this scheme, We shall 
very readily contribute our Quota of Troops both black and 
white, to be under your immediate Orders and Direction, nor 
do we think they can be employed to a better purpose, or more-:, 
for the Interest of our Hon’ble Masters.” 2 The Madras 
Government considered this plan so important that they took 
an oath of secrecy never to reveal it to any one, and more so to 
the Nawab. 3 4 A Maratha army under Raghunath Rao and| 
Murar Rao had been encamped not far from Kora with? 
threatening designs on the Company’s possessions, and this; 
made the Bengal Government anxious to put down the:, 
Marathas. 1 The Madras Government approved of the plan, and 1 , 
instructed Caillaud to assure Rukn-ud-daula of their friendship. 5 ’ 
On 19 September the Government learnt that the main 
obstacle in the negotiations with the Nizam was the Nawab, 


1 Instructions to Pybus and Smith, cons. 14 Aug. 1766, Ibid, pp. 220-27 

. 2 Bengal to Madras, 26 July 1766, cons. 1 Sept. 1766, Ibid, p. 241 

s Board’s minute, cons. 1 Sept. 1766, Ibid, p. 242 

4 Bengal to Madras, 26 July 1766, cons. 1 Sept. 1766, Ibid, p. 239 

5 Madras to Caillaud, cons. 1 Sept. 1766, Ibid, pp. 243-4 
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and that if a person was sent from the Government, the Nizam 
would receive him. Accordingly, they sent Caillaud to Hydera- 
bad with full powers to conclude a treaty. He could agree to 
increase the aid of European troops to 500, but he was not to 
divulge the Bengal plan. 1 * * But on 22 September Caillaud was 
allowed to hint at the plan “ in the greatest secrecy.”* A few 
days later the Government made their proposals further 
attractive by increasing the tribute in all to 10 lakhs, by agree- 
ing to pay three lakhs immediately as advance, by delivering up 
the diamond mines in Mustafanagar to the Nizam, and by 
sanctioning a lakh of rupees for presents to the ministers. 5 
They gave Caillaud further latitude to conclude a treaty on any 
terms except “ Dishonourable or Dangerous to our Hon’ble 
Masters.” 4 On 12 October Cailla|id' received his passports, and 
proceeded to Hyderabad. On 12 November he concluded the 
treaty, by which the Nizam granted" the Company the Sarkars 
in return for an annual tribute of nine lakhs of rupees, and a 
body of troops “ to settle the affairs of His Highness’s govern- 
ment in everything that is right and , proper, whenever 
required.” 5 But the Government retained the liberty to with- 
draw them, if their safety so demanded. Caillaud distributed 
Itwo lakhs as presents amongJRukn-ud-daula and other impor- 
tant ministers of the Nizam Aj 

During the course of tne negotiations CaHlaud discovered 
that the Nizarn was wil ling to attack Haidar, that the Marathas 
bad agreedttTfHls plan, and that the Nizam desired the Govern- 
ment’s participation in it. On 14 November when Caillaud took 
leave of the Nizam, the latter told him that he required the 
assistance within a month, or at least by the end of Decem- 

1 Instructions to Caillaud and Smith, cons. 19 Sept. 1766, Ibid, 
pp. 278-83 

1 Madras to Caillaud, cons, 22 Sept. 1766, Ibid, p. 286 

* Board’s minute, cons. 2 Oct. 1766, Ibid, pp. 295-6 

* Madras to Caillaud, cons. 14 Oct. 1766, Ibid, p. 303 

5 C. U. Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, vol. IX, No. II. 
pp. 22-7 

* Caillaud’s Account of the Negotiations, cons. 8 Dec. 1766, M.M.S.P. 
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ber. Caillaud told him that the Government were prepared to 
lend aid, but its actual despatch might involve some delay. 1 
Caillaud justified this offensive alliance on the ground that it 
was ..necessary to restrain the ambitions of Haidar. 2 

(jThus t he prosp ects for Haidar were entirely changed from 
a defensive allian ecPwitn me Madras government to a power- 
ful hosTilc^IITance of ^IHus~tlireir _ ne7ghboui I * s against him. 
When helearnt This, he basic n ed~~VTnaji 1 cTTvTad ras , and invited 
Bourchier to Mysore. 11 It was too late. The Madras Govern- 
ment concealed their real intentions and told Vinaji that they 
would remain friendly with their neighbours. Lest the Nizam 
should become uneasy at Vinaji’s presence at Madras, they sent 
Haidar’s letter to Hyderabad with a note that they would do 
nothing inconsistent with the treaty.* 

/ Why did the Government agree to a hostile alliance against 
Haidar ? The reasons they proffered are not convincing. Palk 
wrote to Saunders that it was almost impossible to remain 
friendly with Haidar, who had encouraged Yusuf Khan’s revolt, 
had reduced Sira, Cuddapah, Bidnur and Malabar, had excited 
trouble in Tinnevelly and Madura, and had taken the French in 
his service. Palk observed, *'The Vakil confessed to me that his 
master and his Dirbar were so intoxicated with their success that 
they seemed to think even the Europeans could not stop their 
career.” 5 6 * The Madras Government wrote to the Court that his 
receipt of the Arcot sanads, his bitter rivalry with the Nawab, 
his possession of a large coast on Malabar, his despatch 
of troops to Coimbatore, his riches and ambitions ‘‘ had 
rendered himself obnoxious to ail the Country Governments.” 0 

These reasons are not convincing, because they had con- 
sidered him in the past not as dangerous but as an useful check 


1 ibid, p. 369 

3 Ibid, p. 370 
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you may lessen or destroy the Power of a very Dangerous 
Neighbour. The reduction of so aspiring a man as Hyder Ally 

within Bounds must be attempted sooner or later the Chief 

Strength of the Marrattas is Horse ; the chief strength of Hyder 
Ally is Infantry, Cannon and Small arms; from the one you 
have nothing to apprehend but ravages, plundering and loss in 
revenue ; from the other, extirpation.” 1 It must be remembered 
that this was not inducing the Madras Government to attack 
Haidar, but merely a reply to a supposition what should be 
done in case Haidar attacked the Carnatic in league with the 
other two powers. Palk had sought advice on this point, and 
Clive gave it. 2 * But Clive’s contribution to the Government’s 
change of policy was the mental preparation for bold designs. 
Palk wanted to remain peaceful. Clive forced him to think on 
aggressive lines. Crommelin diverted the thought against 
Haidar. 

It appears from the Government’s letter to the Court, and! 
from their subsequent justification of their conduct that the! 
Nizam insisted on their co-operation against Haidar, and that ! 
the Sarkars could not have been obtained_on any other/ 
condition/ It is difficult to agree with this view,./ Caillaud wrote; 
to Palk almost daily from 26 October to 14 November, and no 
letter said so. It was to Najib, Husain Ali Khan’s servant, that 
the :Nizam first revealed his intentions to attack Haidar. 
During the conferences this question came up but once on the 
carpet, and that on 5 November. Caillaud appeared on that day 
to be disinclined to support such a design only 44 to prevent 
jealousy.” He observed, “ I shall therefore give it out that we 
cannot agree, and that I must first come to Madras.” 4 It 
appears that Caillaud was more anxious to give aid than the 
Nizam to receive it. We read in the final account of Caillaud’s 
negotiations at Hyderabad, “When everything was almost 
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agreed on, and the articles drawing out, I pressed Ruccun-ud- 
Dowlah to inform me his master's Intentions, not as I said 
from a motive of Curiosity, but that we might have time to 
take the proper measures for his service. I often urged this 
Subject, but the answer was still put off from Day to Day ; and 
at last I was informed the Soubah would let me know his 
intentions when I came to take leave."’ On 14 November, two 
days after the treaty was drawn, the Nizam demanded the 
Company's aid, and if Caillaud had so wished, he could have 
evaded the issue. In August the Madras Government had 
thought that 200 Europeans and three battalion of sepoys were 
the maximum they could spare. 1 * * * Rut in November Caillaud 
recommended that the minimum should be 500 Europeans and 
five battalion of sepoys. 1 Clive had urged action against the 
Mnrathas, but the Madras Government went against Haidar, 
thinking that once lie was destroyed theJNizam would join the 
Company to defeat the Marathas.* - Thus the views of the 
Madras Government became^ extensive .JNo.tking. would have 
prevented their obtaining of the Sarkars fro m the N izam on the 
basis of a defensive treaty. Their anxiety to defeat both Haidar 
and 4he__Marnthas,_an d to prevent ~The Niza m-Af adhava Rao 
alliance taking a hostile turn against the Carnatic accounts for 


their action against Haidar. 

, Once a change of policy was brought about, other con- 
/sidcrations soon arose. The first was gaining of advantages for 
the Company. Palk wanted to force Haidar to surrender ihe 
Carnatic passes to the Nawab. 5 John Call 5 wrote to Palk that 
Madras Government supported the Nizam against Haidar 
because it coincided with their interests, and because the} 
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hoped by that step “to engage the Subah to root out Hyder Ally 
entirely.-’ 1 * The Madras Government justified their action on 
the ground that it would promote the Nizam’s as well as the 
Nawab's and the Company’s interests.- The Government wrote 
to Bombay that their policy would result in “ Acquisitions and 
Privileges.” 3 * * 6 7 8 

Secondly, private interests were not ignored. Money was 
a weakness with Palk. He had made plenty of it. Palk received 
from the Nizam a lakh of pagodas, and Caillaud, 60,000 
pagodas for negotiating the treaty.* On 2 October the 
Government sent Caillaud four lakhs of rupees, three for 
the advance to the Nizam towards the tribute, and one for 
presents/’ The Nizam did not demand any ready money, and 
the presents finally came to two lakhs; but we do not know what 
happened to the balance of two lakhs/’ The Court reprimanded 
Madras, “When we see the opulent fortunes suddenly acquired 
by our servants who are returned since that period, it gives but 
too much weight to the public opinion that this rage for negoti- 
ation, treaties, and alliances has private advantage more for its 
object than the public good.” 1 Speaking about the authors of 
the treaty, Wilks, a servant of the Company, observes, “ . . . . 
whether less commendable motives influenced their conduct 
calls aloud for a strict enquiry.’” Indeed , when w e refle ct on the 
cor rupt ion and venality of the time, it is not d ifficult to believe 
thatpersbnaT interestrwere inv olved. When the Court strongly 
criticised their acts, Charles Bourchier, who succeeded Palk, 
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lamented. *T 
our onions," 


is a great misfortune to have such masters to scar 


L astly. Fr ancis Browne, a contemporary, gives another 
reason, which was not improbable. He wrote from Madras, 
"Such who were most considerately involved in the Nabob*' 
misfortune greedily embraced every occasion that flattered them 
with a prospect of recovering their property, and there are not 
wanting those who conjecture that the war was commenced with 
a full hone of obtaining this end by extirpating Hyder Ally from 
the Kingdom of Mysore and placing Mohamcd Ally on that 
throne, who in return was to resign the territory of Arcot to the 
Company for his private and public debts and all the expences 
of the war.” 1 * * 4 Wc lack the corroborating evidence for this view. 
This might have been the ulterior intention of a few members of 
the Government at a later stage, but not at the critical stags of 
framing the policy. As late as 14 August the Government 
observed that it would be greatly in the interest of both Haidar 
and the Nizam, if they were to enter into a defensive alliance 
with the Company against the MarathasL," 

What was the Nawab's part in all these transactions?!! 
was not great. Although he desired to extirpate Haidar, he was 
incapable of influencing the Government's policy, at least so 
long as Paik was in office. Tnere can be no doubt of the Nawab's 
ambitions. Enclosing the Mughal sanads recognisingthe Nawab s 
title to the Carnatic, Clive wrote to Palk, “He wanted Titles as 
great as the Vizir & to be made Subadar of the Decan, but it 
was thought time enough to confer that on him when he has con- 
quered it For acquiring the Sarkars he had advanced five lakhs 
of rupees to Husain Ali. 7, Suspecting that the Nawab was jealous 
of the Company 's acquisition of the Sarkars, and that he might 
disturb them by giving constant alarms of Haidar's or Maratha 
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invasions, the Madras Government had]offered them the manage- 
ment of the Sarkars, and he had readily consented to it. But they 
soon revised their policy, and thus avoided the mistake, which 
Sir Thomas Rumbold was to commit later, namely that of en- 
trusting the Sarkar to his care. They decided to retain the 
Sarkars under their own hands, “not only as it would be less 
complicated, but give less umbrage to Nizam Ally, already 
jealous of the Nawab’s designs on the Deckan.” 1 From that timd 
the Nawab’s share in the transactions was almost nil except 
for the despatch of his servant, Husain Tahir Khan, to Hydera- 
bad from where he returned disappointed. It was Najib, Husain 
Ali Khan’s servant, who was present in the talks, and none 
from the Nawab. Caillaud did not forget to settle the Nawab’s 
dispute with the Nizam. In return for five lakhs of rupees the 
Nizam renounced all claims for ever on the Nawab and recogni- 
sed him as the accredited prince of the Carnatic. 2 3 

//The answer to the question whether the Government took 
a rig ht step in agreeing to reduce Haidanis in t he negative. How 
utterly short-sighted their _ pi3jacy-.was_could be revealed by theii 
argument t hat they we rejoining the Nizam as merely his auxi- 
liaries, and that Haidar jy_o.uld look upon this alliance in the same 
light as Nanjaraj did, when Bussy assisted Salabat in his expe- 
dition against Mysore in 1755, and yet Nanjaraj continued to 
be friendly with the French at Pondicherry. 5 They thought thal 
t he conquest of Mysore 'was easy, t hat Haidar’slmnisters and 
poligars wereUisatfected, and that they would surrender the forts 
on the mere approach of the Madras army. 4 They'further believed 
that tjie~NizamTand . the Marathas were sincerely incli ned to des- 
troy Haidar. 5 Infactthe policy to attack Haidar had n ot received 
• the Government’s mature consideration, and it was~o nlv a hasty 
expe diency to prevent a triple alliance of the India n powers 
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aga inst the Carnat ic. Call was certainly right in his remark, 
“If then we are disappointed, we have nothing to blame but our 
own sanguine hopes, which flattered us that everything would go 
as we would have it. Another time we must endeavour to know 
what we are going about before we set out.”* Charles Bourchier 
wrote to Smith about Haidar, “That for our part, we had no 
real quarrel with him, and it was entirely at the repeated 
instances of Mahawada Rao and in consequence of the Suba’s 
earnest desire we had undertaken the expedition.” 1 * 3 Pybus 
confirms this view when he wrote to Palk, “You know it never 
was a plan that I could think well of.” 3 Henry Verelst, who 
succeeded Clive, wrote to Smith, “The late treaty with Nizam 
Ally, I really cannot think has been concluded upon honourable 
terms for the Company . . . our entering into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Soubah connected with the Mora- 
ttas will I am afraid prove a very expensive affair.” 4 The 
Court strongly criticised the Government and stated, “The 
Charters granted to the East India Company have no tendency 
to enter into offensive wars.” 5 

As regards the reason why the Nizarn_Jurned against 
Haidar, our wonder is not so g reat. _,It was_ self-interest and 
self-presemSo n- His^as uxy„was_exhausted,_and his troops 
were a m ere_r abble- c He tri ed to-win^over, Haidar, who seemed 
willing. But Madhava Rao disapproved of this plan, and pre- 
pared for his second invasion of Mysore. The Nizam would not 
^take a step which would draw Madhava Rao’s resentment upon 
himself. Meanwhile, Caillaud made attractive offers which 
would make good the loss of the Sarkars by the conquests in 
Mysore. The prospects held out to the Nizam precisely suited 
his interests. Haidar had captured parts of Cuddapah, on the 
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borders of Hyderabad. It is true that the Nizam had offered his 
co-operation to Haidar and had received 12 or 13 lakhs of 
rupees in return. 1 But in politics consistency and gratitude do 
not count, and the least of all with the Nizam’s politics. .Grant 
Duff suggests one more reason. Although the Nizam was in 
league with Madhava Rao, the Nizam was so much apprehen- 
sive of him that he wanted to keep the English on his side in 
order to ensure a fair partition of the spoils of war against 
Haidar. 2 3 

The conclusion of the treaty was a great diplomatic victory 
for the Government. Haidar was outwitted. But he would not 
accept defeat. He tried to overreach them, and was successful 
in the end. Their success was only the beginning of endless’ 
■ difficulties, from which they knew not how to extricate them- 
selvesj) 

Caillaud had agreed to send a force to the Nizam by about 
the end of December. Therefore, on 18 December they appoin- 
ted Colonel Joseph Smith to the command of the force that 
would be sent to him. s It was to be a powerful detachment of 
600 European infantry, 100 artillery, 30 cavalry and 5,000 
sepoys with 14 pieces of cannon. 4 * As the assembling of these 
troops would take some time, they sent Smith to the Nizam 
with 30 horse to keep him steady in his project. 6 Smith reached 
Hyderabad on 16 January, and found that the Nizam had al- 
ready set out from the capital with 17,000 troops of his own to- 
gether with 10,000 belonging to the Marathas in his pay. 6 His 
army was increased to 150,000 horse and 50,000 infantry, when 
Basalat Jang, the Nawabs of Cuddapah and Karnul and other 
poligars joined him. 7 Had the Marathas also joined him, as 
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intrigue was rampant in his court. Smith observed, “Hyder 
Ally wants not many advocates of consequence in camp, and 
his treasure (I am afraid) has found its way here, sooner than 
our troops.” 1 Haidar's supporters were urging the Nizam to 
give up the expedition, as the season was far advanced. 2 
Madhava Rao reduced a good; part of Mysore, and rumours 
prevailed that both he and the Nizam would rccross the 
Krishna. The Nizam was still 200 miles away from the Marathas, 
and was sapping at every place to collect tribute from his own 
poligarsyfjHaidar look every measure to disengage the allies, 
offered theni~attractTvc terms Jo withdraw to their own states, 
fortified IuFstrong forts, and waited until t he ra iny season, 
when ~supply difficu lties would automaticall y force them to 
re treatT ’ 

Th e Madras Government thought th at, al !_thcir_Jxoubles 
were du e to the want of a concert ed treaty a mong the allies st ipu- 
lating The share- oPcach„p arty, and t he plaii jo bc pu rs ue d . 1 
John Call drew up such a treaty. 5 6 It reveals the ambitious obj ect 
of the Government. Call observes, “Th is obje ct is the entire 
overthToVTofTIydcr Alj y Ca wn who had usurped - the Govern- 
ment olHMaysore Country.” 5 Call became thereafter the chief 
exponent of a forward policy in Mysore. He wrote, “No offers, 
no concessions, no opposition ought to divert us from our pur- 
pose, if it can be effected.” 7 8 The very first article o f his treaty 
stated that the a llies wo ul d fi gh Tuntil H aidar “falls in action, 
is made a_prIsoner,_onquits the Gove rnment of Mavsbr 4 e.” 3 Other 
aHicfes also suggest the same view that Haidar should be des- 


1 Smith to Madras, 26 Feb. 1767, cons. 10 March 1767, Ibid, p. 209 

1 Ibid, p. 210 

s Call to Palk, 19 March 1767, Report on Palk Mss. No. 19, pp. 23-4 

4 Madras to Smith, cons. 16 Feb. 1767, M. M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 58, 
p. 118 

B Call to Palk, 19 March 1767, Report on Palk Mss. No. 19, p. 24 

6 Memorandum by John Call, (25 ?) March 1767, Ibid, p. 31 

1 Ibid p. 32 

8 Treaty to be entered between the Subah and the Marathas as 
suggested by the Madras Council, cons. 25 March 1767, M. M. S. P. Range 
251, vol. 58, p. 234 
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troyed andlhatMysorc should be partitioned among different 

Munr R m ap ’r a Karnul ’ the ^bar chiefs and 

led i S ^ rC ° f ead ’ 0f these P° wers ™s also indica- 

bo given 10 "them.' ‘ SlriCtS com ' 8uous t0 '** territories should 


/ The notevyorUjy pjgiints i n the treaty areJthat the Madras 
Government were not ^direct^tyjpjt,jbut merely an 
a u xmj ary^ thc^ zmrp and that it was definitely a pro-Nizam 
an^t^tothajre^y. Onl jnnie Team’s forces Jmt not the 
Ma I a i” a - >- -BfgL Tpjg ar r i son the conquere d forts. Treasure 
was to be equally divided, but not territories, for “One maxim 
must be laid dotvn—a's positive and without deviation, (Viz) 
That as little territorial possession as possible be ceded to the 
Marattas. - The treaty fur ther reveals the extensive views of 
the Mad ras G o verrim enf^ ' T hey saidithat they had two objects 
before th em, o ne, tp_preserve the Sarkars, and the other, to 
su pp ortJIm Njzmn. Thgyjvo uld acco mpllshjhese by adopting 
thr ee mea sures ; fir st, b y overthro wing Haida rj.segpndly, by 
reducing the Marathas ; arfd~l a stly^by enhancin g^ the Nizam’r 
authority_all over the Decca n. 1 * 3 * In oth er w ords the eliminatior 
of Haidar amTTEe reduction of the Maratha s would increase sc 
much the power of the Madras Government that, they would 
play in the south the same part as Clive had played in Bengal 
Bihar and Oudh. However, _this Jreaty-was-also-as-impolitic as 
that of November, for, if Haidar h ad been aliena ted by the 
latter, the Marathas would Be by the former. On top of all 
the instructions issued to James Bourchier and Smith contained 
germs of dissatisfaction to the Nizam as well. They were to 
tell the Nizam that if he insisted on returning home, th® 
Government might join the Marathas to destroy Haidar. 
Bourchier was to secure Guntur from Basalat, and Bassein and 


1 Ibid 

5 Memorandum by John Call, (25 ?) March 1767, Report on Falk Ms’s. 

P. 32 • 

s Board’s minute, cons. 25 March 1767, M. M, S, P. Range 251, vol. 5! 

pp, 225*6 
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Salscttc from Madhava Rao.' 

While the English at Madras were thus busy, the Nizam 
w as negotiating with Hn idarj for 50 lakh s of rupees.- The 
Marat has grew jealous of_thc large force the English were 
about to send to tlie N iza m , a n d~tlic i r vaki l mcT Bourchicr at 
Madras to~ask whaTlficir real i nTen t? ohs~wc'rc7~ The Nawnb 
was doingaTT he coul d to al ienate the Government from the 
Nizam in~brder~to bring about jPcIdScr alliance with the 
Marathas, Tin efTteT gain a Jarger share in the conquests. 1 * * 4 
Madhava Rao seffled with Haidar for 35 lakhs of rupees and 
some districts. 5 * Nothing remained but a financial controversy 
for the Nizam also to makepeace. He was demanding 50 lakhs, 
but Haidar was offering 20 lakhs. c 

These hard realities made thc^Madras Government feel the 
bad consequences of their policy.^ Thinking that Haidar’s 
resentment should be averted, Bourchicr wrote to Smith, “ We 
cannot submit to be treated as mercenary troops to undertake 
any idle scheme he or his ministers may project.” 7 8 Their policy 
now was to force the Nizam to adopt one of these alternatives : 
to execute the original plan, to winter in Mysore, or to lend 
them a body of troops to finish the task. The idea of 
reducing Haidar was not given up, although Bourchicr was 

conscious of the consequences. He observed, “ thus 

enraged and full resentment as Hyder Ally has reason to be 
against us for not listening to overtures he lately made us, he 
would take the first opportunity to be revenged.”* 

A new development took place towards the close of 
March; Madhava Rao sent a vakil to Madras with “a very 


1 Instructions to Bourchicr and Smith, .25 March 1767, Ibid, pp. 229-33 

1 Smith to Ormc, middle of March 1767, Ormc Mss. vol. XI, p. 3043 

8 Call to Palk, 19 March 1767, Report on Falk Mss. No. 19, p. 24 

* Ibid, p. 25 

8 Smith to Madras, 24 March 1767, cons. 4 Apl. 1767, M. M. S. P. 
Range 251, vol. 58, pp. 275-6 

8 Ibid 

7 Bourchicr to Smith, 26 March 1767, Ormc Mss. vol. 76, p. 59 

8 Ibid 
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imperious letter ” to the Nawab demanding the chauth. Bour- 
chier became apprehensive of the progress the Maratbas had 
made in Mysore, and wrote to .Smith, “We may find them 
much worse neighbours than Hyder Ally. And it may thence be 
most prudent to join with the Subah in making peace with him 
if we can procure advantageous terms.” 1 Bourchier went a step 
further, and suggested that the English and j the Nizam should 
join Haidar to force the Marathas to quit their conquests. 
However, this was [not the Madras Government’s ;considered 
opinion, but Bourchier’s own idea, “ which has just entered 
my head.” 2 

The Government refused to pay the chauth oh the ground 
that the Mughals and the Nizam had renounced their claims on 
the Nawab, and that the Government were strong enough to 
oppose any invaders. 3 * * However, when they learnt that Madhava 
Rao was advancing towards the Carnatic, they were perturbed, 
and hastened a detachment under Major Abraham Bonjour to 
the Carnatic passes. The object was two-fold ; to oppose any 
invasion, and to seize Haidar’s passes, while he was busy else- 
where. They appointed Call to proceed to the Carnatic frontier 
to meet Madhava Rao/ 

This decision was not wise, for it increased Haidar’s 
hostility at their aggressive designs of seizing bis- passes. How 
inconsistent was Bourchier’s policy could be inferred from his 
instructions to Smith to use the Nizam’s good offices for making 
Haidar surrender his passes to the English, and a statement m 
the same instructions, “ Should matters between us and the 
Soubah come to the state Bussy was reduced to, of being 
surrounded by his army and blockaded in Hyd’bad, you may 
have it in your power to fight your way thro’.” 6 For this 


1 Bourchier to Smith, 1 Apl. 1767, Orme Mss. vol. 76, p. 65 

* Ibid 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 4 Apl. 1767, M. M. S. P. Range 251, voi. • 

pp. 2S0-2 

* Ibid, pp. 284‘5 

6 Bourchier to Smith, 1 Apl. 1767, Orme Mss, vol, 76, pp. 68-72 
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purpose Smith was asked to store provisions for 20 days and 
encamp near water. 

At last tlic Madras army under Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
Tod joined the Nizam on 13 April.' Hardly had they joined, 
when unforeseen circumstances forced them to withdraw. The 
completion of the campaign by the Marathas, the unwillingness 
of the Nizam to prosecute the war, the scarcity of supplies, and 
the sickness and desertion among the Madras troops caused 
innumerable difficulties for the English. 1 * * 4 5 Smith sent Tod to 
Madhava Rao to urge him not to abandon the expedition.”' 
Tod’s embassy revealed how divergent were the views of the 
Confederates. Madhava Rao received him with scant respect, 
and evaded completely the main question of co-operation with 
the English. Tod observed, “ I blush when I think of the degree 
of contempt I was treated with, considering my Station, and 
those I represented.’* 4 Tod reported that Haidar had made his 
peace both with the Marathas and the Nizam, and that “ After 
all their mysterious transactions who can tell but something 
maybe in agitation against the Carnatic, and to begin with the 
interception of this army.” 5 ~ 

Despite these disquieting reports,! the Madras Government 
proceeded with their aggressive policy of seizing the passes, on 
the ground that such a step would induce Haidar to come to 
terms “ as he will be sensible that lie will not have it so much 
in his power to disturb us.” c They captured Vaniyambadi, 
Tirupattur and Ambur. Only Gigadevi and Krishnagiri could 
not be taken.' When they learnt that both their confederates 
might join Haidar against them, they reinforced their troops 
on the frontiers, directed Call to seize all passes, and decided 


1 Journal and Orderly Book of Smith, Orme Mss. vol. 215, p. 9 

5 Smith to Madras, 19 Apl. 1767, cons. 29 Apl. 1767, M. M. S. P. 
Range 251, vol. 58, p. 343 

s Smith’s instructions to Tod, 24 Apl. 1767, cons. 8 May 1767, Ibid 
p. 365 

4 Tod to Smith, 30 Apl. 1767, cons. 8 May 1767, Ibid, pp. 36-79 

6 Ibid, p. 369 

6 Board's minute, cons. 25 Apl. 1767, Ibid, pp. 332-3 

5 Madras to Smith, cons. 25 May 1767, Ibid, p. 421 
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to recall their troops from the Nizam. 5 On 12 May Sri,:': 
separated himself from the camp and marched toward 
Bangalore. 3 However, on the request of Rukn-ud-daula tfcw 
battalion of sepoys were left behind. Smith came to Kadap 
nattam, a frontier fort, where Call was staying. 3 On 1 Jr 
Bourchier also left the Nizam. 

Meanwhile^ Haidar had tried to conciliate the Mad;: 
Government/"/ He sought the mediation of Bombay in l 
dispute with Madras. 5 He sent a vakil to Madras also v 
convince them of his friendly intentions, and to demand £: 
restoration of his passes. 0 He made the Nizam and Madh.n 
Rao also write to them to restore those passes, and to dcsis 
from further conquests. 7 These attempts had no effect, nr.; 
the Madras Government informed the Nizam and Matin:- 
Rao that these passes were essential for their safety/ 

The Nizam still concealed his real intentions. Rukr.-ud 
daula desired to send a vakil, Sharaf Ahmed Khan, to {Matin - 
to assure them of the Nizam’s friendship, and asked for a bod ; 
of 500 troops to accompany the Nizam on his return jotirn:;- 
They believed Rukn-ud-daula, and directed Captain Willi.r 
Baiilie accordingly/ In order to occupy the Govcrnm;"' 
further in false hopes, Rukn-ud-daula renounced the claim c 
two lakhs of rupees for Chicacolc Sarkar to meet the cxp:n'- M 
of their troops. Bourchier wrote to Smith, “ I am ink/ 
extremely happy that matters arc at length so happily cc‘- 


> Board’s minute, cons. 8 May 1767, Ibid, pp. 369-70 
5 Smith to Madras, cons. 16 May 1767, Ibid, p. 396 
8 Smith to Madras, 17 May 1767, cons. 25 May 1767, Ibid, pp. 

* Pybus to Palk, 15 Apl. 1767, Report on Volk Ms r. No. 30, p. 5 

‘ Bombay to Madras, 26 May 1767, cons, 15 June 1767, j 

251, vol. 58, p.462 

* .Haidar to his vakil, 29 June 1767, cons. 25 July 1767, JH!, s * 
pp. 5S9-90 

* Nizam and Madhava Rao to Madras, cons. 3 July 1767, Rf ■*, ' 


p. 502 

Board's minute, con*.. 3 July I7r>i, Hud, p. 502 
5 Board's minute, cons. 3 July 1767, Rul, pp. MA-fi 
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eluded.” 1 Bourchier had so poor an opinion of Haidar’s 
ability that he observed, “ Indeed I could almost wish that he 
would be so fool-hardy as to think himself able to overcome 
us.” 2 But consistent reports came in that Haidar was 
assembling forces near the frontier, and that the Nizam was 
also with him. 3 The Government were not dismayed, but 
observed, “ One battle gained over enemies will restore in a 
day more than will be lost in a year.” 4 However, on 15 July 
they reluctantly mobilised their forces, for “ We can scarce 
believe Hyder Ally will detach any considerable body.” 5 * [The 
new allies were marching towards the Carnatic, and the first 
Mysore war was already in progress. 

pEJow was the Haidar-Nizam alliance brought about ? 
Haidar was not afraid of the N izam’s army, f or the Nizam’s 
advisefr~were~his supporte rs, and the Nizam’s army was 
defective irfarms, discipfinFjtnd. pay. Haidar’s only fear was 
the Madras army,lxit he had made enough arrangements to 
know every movement of Smith.® Although the Maratha success 
and Mir Raza’s 7 desertion hastened the Nizam’s march towards 
Mysore, and frustrated for a time the efforts of Haidar’s 
supporters in the Nizam’s camp, the latter’s distress for 
supplies, his dire necessity for money, and . the constant raids 
by Mysore horse soon created difficulties for him. Basalat Jang 
and Mahfuz Khan brought greater pressure on him to conclude 
a separate treaty with Haidar. Although at first Rukn-ud-daula 
was opposed to this view, he too changed his mind, and played 
a double role. While assuring the Madras Government of the 
Nizam’s good intentions, he negotiated with Haidar an 

1 Bourchier to Smith, 5 July 1767, Orme Mss. vol. 76, pp. 97-8 

5 Ibid, p. 98 

8 JSmithto Madras, 10 July 1767, cons. 15 July 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 
251, vol. 58, pp. 535-7 

4 Madras to the.Nawab, 16 July 1767, Orme Mss. vol. 76, pp. 103-5 

6 Board’s minute, cons. 15 July 1767, M. M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 58, 
pp. 53840 

* M. Maistre de la Tour, Hyder Shah, p. 116 

7 Mir Raza was Haidar’s brother-in-law and the commander of Sira. He 
had deserted Haidar, and had gone over to Madhava Rao. 
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alliance against them. He set out himself for Haidar’s camp, ani< 
concluded a treaty. According to Maistre, the only source con 
ccrning this treaty, it was agreed that Tipu should marr; 
Mahfuz Khan’s daughter. The Nizam and Haidar should entei 
into an alliance to reduce the Nawab. Haidar would pay the 
Nizam six lakhs of rupees every month during the war. Razs 
Sahib would renounce his claim to the Carnatic, and would 
receive Tanjorc instead. Finally, the two parties agreed not to 
separate until their object was fulfilled. Rukn-ud-daula departed 
loaded with presents. Tipu was sent with 6,000 troops to secure 
ratification of the treaty with the Nizam. Haidar’s reason for 
the despatch ;of this large force was his apprehension of the 
Nizam. Haidar is said to have stated, “ I am afraid of the 
perfidious and cruel Nizam ; he has assassinated his own 
brother ; will he spare my son ? or at least have I not reason to 
conclude that he will detain him, and compel me by the 
apprehension of my son’s danger either to pay him a large sum 
or to make great concessions to him ? For in short, I trust my 
son in the hands of r a wretch to whom nothing is sacred.”' 
However, nothing untoward happened, and the treaty was 
ratified. Tipu was well received, and conferred the title of 
Nnsib-tid-daula, or the fortune of the state. i 2 These transactions 
were over by the middle of May. So secretly were they carried 
out that Smith and James Bourcbier knew nothing of them. 
The Madras Government had expected that at the worst the 
Nizam might retire, but they never thought that he would turn 
against them. Haidar’s diplomacy ultimately proved more 
effective. Not only did he break the confederacy, but also 
turned it against them. 

Why did the Nizam change his policy ? His conduct was 
strange 'from the beginning. He would neither return home 
nor prosecute the war. Either policy would have helped the 
English, for {they .would have saved the expenses of sending 
troops to him in one case, and gained some advantages m te 
other. He made their troops take unnecessarily the Cuddapa 


i Quoted in M. M. D. L. T. Hyder Shah, pp. 132-4 

* Kirmani, History of Hyder Naik, p. 24S (Trans.) 
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route, when they could have joined him sooner through the 
Carnatic passes. They did everything to show their sincerity 
but he suffered all sorts of intrigues to go on in his camp. He 
allowed Madhava Rao to overrun Mysore, while he wasted time 
reducing his own poligars . On entering Mysore he concluded a 
separate peace with Haidar, in which the Madras Government 
was not included. On top of all, he entered into an offensive 
alliance with the power whom he had set out to destroy, and 
against the power which was his erst-while ally. Histor y off ers 
few instances of so sudden a c han ge in policy, \yhere_aE„cncmy 
becanve~bverni gift' a friend , and a friend. an. enemy. 

The'bachgfound fn which the Hyderabad treaty was con- 
cluded offers some reasons for it. The Nizam was not 
reconciled to the loss of ,the Sarkars, and the way they were 
acquired. Thc~Cou ft rightly observed, “ It appears to us very 
clear that Nizam Ally never can from the heart consent to our 
holding the Circars independent of him, and the reason is plain, 
it is not his interest ; he has even refused to put them into your 
hands, though you offered him a great deal more than perhaps 
he ever got by them before, apprehending that once possessed 
of them as renters, we might be tempted to keep them as 
Lords .” 1 It is true that he consented to cede them by the 
treaty, but what alfeThati^ had he when C aillau d was march- 
ing to wardsTHy derabad ? The treat y he concluded was a 
deception, “In order to put you from your guard .” 2 The treaty 
offer^HaTdar's'suppof ters at his court a pretext to excite his 
jealousy on the ground that the Government first deprived him 
of his territories, and next dragged him into an expensive war. 
Rukn-ud-daula bluntly asked Richard Latham, Madras Agent 
with the Nizam, “Pray, have we ever down to this time; 
attacked the English settlements or molested them in their; 
trade ? Did not the English first begin encroachments or com- 
mence hostilities with us by seizing the Circars ? And afterwards 
almost forced us into a treaty with them by which those Circars 

1 Court to Madras, 4 March 1767, Dcsp. to Madras, vol. 3, para 5, 
p. 569 

* Ibid 
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were for ever ceded to the Company.” 1 The Madras Govern, 
ment were conscious of this fact when they observed, “ Our 
availing ourselves of :the Moghul Senads for taking possession 
of the Circars in the manner we did must create in Nizam allee 
a prejudice against us.” 2 

The Government’s subsequent policy also did much to 
alienate the Nizam, the instructions of 4 April demanding the 
relinquishment of the tribute and the surrender of Guntur were 
impolitic, for these demands hardly a few months after the 
treaty and even before the Madras army joined him, disgusted 
the Nizam. Rukn-ud-daula remarked to Ibrahim Baig, a 
commander of the Nizam’s and a supporter of the Madras 
Government, “ What dependence can I place on them in 
future? They have learnt to ask so much even for their 
desertion ; next year they would ask for the Circar, the year 
after that, Hyderabad itself. What then would be left but 
shame and poverty? Is it not better whilst the Nizam has 
troops with him, whilst he has the name of governing the 
Deccan to try and root out a perfidious friend, or bravely with 
the empire to lose his life ? ” 3 The late despatch and the early 
withdrawal of the troops added to the Nizam’s misgivings. 
Caillaud had promised the troops by the end of December, 
but they did not join before 13 April. Had a powerful 
detachment joined early, the Nizam would have thought 
twice before listening to Haidar’s supporters. Smith rightly 
observed, “ I remonstrated to General Caillaud more than once 
that their sending me to the Court without a body of troops 
was doing nothing, for these people are not to be moved with 
words but force.” 1 Haidar’s money and the Nizam’s own 
necessities brought about a change in politics. Rukn-ud-daula 
told Richard Latham that according to the treaty the Nizam 


1 Latham to Madras, 24 July 1767 , cons. 30 July 1767, M. M, S. P. 
Range 251, vol. 59, p. 630 

a Bourchier to Smith, 3 Aug. 1767, Ormc Mss. vol. 76, p. 123 

3 Quoted in Latham to Madras, 21 July 1767, cons. 25 July 1767, 
M. M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 59, p. 577 

* Smjth to Ormc, middle of March 1767, Ormc Mss. vol. XI, p, 3041 
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was to recover his dominions in the Deccan, but the with- 
drawal of their troops would make him lose what he had . 1 

The Nizam ^ead ed-lheLMaratha power, and he dared not 
prosecute the war after they made peace. The Court wrote to 
Madras, “ What you deem treachery in Nizam Ally is nothing 
more than his ideas of his own interest, which most probably 
is, that an alliance with Hyder Ally will be the best security 
he can have against the Marathas .” 2 It is true that both the 
Marathas and the Nizam disliked Haidar, but their dislike of 
the Nawab was greater, for he was under the influence of a 
foreign power. Caillaud had secured for the Nawab a status 
independent of the Nizam, who had now a new cause for 
resentment. 

Lastly, the diarac.ter.joF theNizam influenced his policies. 
He was unscrupulous by nature. Only the prospects of recover- 
ing his territories had brought him nearer to the Madras 
Government. When he found that the Marathas had anticipated 
his design, and that Haidar was too powerful to surrender any 
territory, he adopted the next best course of intimidating the 
Nawab to secure some advantage. The Nizam was not a man 
of strong will. He depended too much on his advisers for his 
policy. They were Rukn-ud-daula, Sher Jang, Basalat Jang 
and Raja Ramachandra. Except for the first, the rest were not 
well disposed towards the Madras Government. Caillaud had 
warned the Government, “ The part Mr. Bussy had acted arose 
fresh in their minds .” 3 Rukn-ud-daula had confessed to Caillaud 
that it was to maintain his influence that he had been anxious 
to retain the Madras Government's friendship . 4 When he 
found that his position was gradually undermined by serious 
lapses on their part, he made a compromise with the hostile 
group. Caillaud’s estimate of Rukn-ud-daula was that there 

1 Latham to Madras, 13 Aiigi M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 

59. p. 683 

8 Court to Madras, 13 May .1768, Desp. to Madras, vol. 4, p. 337 

8 Caillaud to Madras, 28 Nov. 1766, cops. 8 December 1766, M.M,S.P, 
Range 251, vol. 57, p. 362 

♦ Ibid, p. 363 
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were for ever ceded to the Company.” 1 The Madras Govern- 
ment were conscious of this fact when they observed, “ Our 
availing ourselves of :the Moghul Senads for taking possession 
of the Circars in the manner we did must create in Nizam allee 
a prejudice against us.” 2 

The Government’s subsequent policy also did much to 
alienate the Nizam, the instructions of 4 April demanding the 
relinquishment of the tribute and the surrender of Guntur were 
impolitic, for these demands hardly a few months after the 
treaty and even before the Madras army joined him, disgusted 
the Nizam. Rukn-ud-daula remarked to Ibrahim Baig, a 
commander of the Nizam’s and a supporter of the Madras 
Government, “ What dependence can 1 place on them in 
future? They have learnt to ask so much even for their 
desertion ; next year they would ask for the Circar, the year 
after that, Hyderabad itself. What then would be left but 
shame and poverty? Is it not better whilst the Nizam has 
troops with him, whilst he has the name of governing the 
Deccan to try and root out a perfidious friend, or bravely with 
the empire to lose his life ? ” 3 The late despatch and the early 
withdrawal of the troops added to the Nizam’s misgivings. 
Caillaud had promised the troops by the end of December, 
but they did not join before 13 April. Had a powerful 
detachment joined early, the Nizam would have thought 
twice before listening to Haidar’s supporters. Smith rightly 
observed, “ I remonstrated to General Caillaud more than once 
that their sending me to the Court without a body of troops 
was doing nothing, for these people are not to be moved with 
words but force.” 4 Haidar’s money and the Nizam’s own 
necessities brought about a change in politics. Rukn-ud-daula 
told Richard Latham that according to the treaty the Nizam 
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was to recover his dominions in the Deccan, but the with- 
drawal of their troops would make him lose what he had. 1 

The Nizamudreaded-lhe-Ma rat ha power, and he dared not 
prosecute the war after they made peace. The Court wrote to 
Madras, “ Wliat you deem treachery in Nizam Ally is nothing 
more than his ideas of his own interest, which most probably 
is, that an alliance with Hydcr Ally will be the best security 
he can have against the Marathas.” 2 It is true that both the 
Marathas and the Nizam disliked Haidar, but their dislike of 
the Nawab was greater, for he was under the influence of a 
foreign power. Caillaud had secured for the Nawab a status 
independent of the Nizam, who had now a new cause for 
resentment. 

Lastly, the character. of the Nizam influenced his policies. 
He was unscrupulous by nature. Only the prospects of recover- 
ing his territories had brought him nearer to the Madras 
Government. When lie found that the Marathas had anticipated 
his design, and that Haidar was too powerful to surrender any 
territory, he adopted the next best course of intimidating the 
Nawab to secure some advantage. The Nizam was not a man 
of strong will. He depended too much on his advisers for his 
policy. They were Rukn-ud-daula, Slier Jang, Basalat Jang 
and Raja Ramachandra. Except for the first, the rest were not 
well disposed towards the Madras Government. Caillaud had 
warned the Government, “ The part Mr. Bussy had acted arose 
fresh in their minds.” 3 Rukn-ud-daula had confessed to Caillaud 
that it was to maintain his influence that he had been anxious 
to retain the Madras Government’s friendship.' 1 When he 
found that his position was gradually undermined by serious 
lapses on their part, he made a compromise with the hostile 
group. Caillaud’s estimate of Rukn-ud-daula was that there 

1 Latham to Madras, 13 Aug 1 . 1767,'^M. M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 
59. p. 683 

a Court to Madras, 13 May. 1768, Desp. to Madras, vol. 4, p. 337 

* Caillaud to Madras, 28 Nov. 1766, coris. 8 December 1766, M.M,S.P, 
Range 251, vol. 57, p, 362 

♦ Ibjd, p. 363 
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PREFACE 


Mysore w;r> :i major power with which the East India 
Company came in contact during the early period of their 
territorial power in India. With no State did they fight so many 
uars or for so long. The fact that it war. a powerful state, an 
aliy of the French and a barrier to the Mnrathn expansion in 
the south naturally pave special significance to the Company’s 
relations with its dr facto ruler. Haidar Ali. No attempt has 
hitherto been made to dismiss these relations in detail. JJoth 
Colonel Marl. Wilks and Professor Nnrendra Krishna Sinha 
have examined the military history <>f the period in great detail, 
but neither has completely explained its political aspects. The 
scope of Wilks’ study, from the origin of the Hindu Government 
of Mysore to the fall of the Muslim dynasty in 1799, was so 
large, and the sources known at the time he wrote in 1810 were 
so limited that he could hardly find out the causes behind the 
political decisions. Although Professor Sinha’s book is an 
excellent monograph on Haidar, it is not an exhaustive study 
covering all aspects of British relations with him. There is 
much material that has not been used, and there arc quite a few 
’ own facts which call for a new interpretation. This study is 
attempt to fill the gap. 

British relations with Haidar Ali were dominated by the 
’two wars which were fought during the period. Some new light 
is thrown on several problems pertaining to the rise, progress 
and conclusion of these wars. As Haidar's activities affected 
greatly the Presidency of Madras, the policies of that Presidency 
appear prominent in the study. Regard is also paid to his 
relations with Bombay, as well as to the keen interest evinced 
by the Bengal and Home Governments in the disputes of 
Madras with Mysore. The rivalry .between Haidar and the 
Nawabof Arcot, the ambitions of the neighbouring powers such 
as the Nizam and the Marathas, and the presence of other 
European powers, chiefly the French, influenced to a large 
extent the policies of the Madras Government. An attempt is 
made to indicate the impact of these conflicting forces on the 
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First Mysore War 

r 

t he -Hyde rabad t rca tywa s ,t he mai p ca use .of „ the My sore, Wa r. 
We fee l that the su bsequent bungling diplomacy of t he Madras 
Go vernment was the main cause. The treaty, had not stipulated 
the quota of troops to be lent to the Nizam, , and they could 
have sc~nTcVcn tT nominal force, but they made it a powerful 
detachment "of 800 Europeans and 5,000 sepoys. This excited the 
jc^tlousyoTThc other Indian powers. The policy in November 
1766 wasfto check Haidar’s ambitions within proper bounds. 
■ In March 1767 it underwent a change in the direction of his 
total extirpation. The treaty never meant that the Nizam 
should lose his tribute ; this was demanded. Likewise, Basalat 
was asked to give up his sarknr. The treaty implied that the 
Madras Government should act as auxiliaries. How could they 
do so when they attacked Haidar's passes? In fact Vmaji was 
assuring Madras that his master was prepared for a compro- 
mise if they restored his passes. Therefore, violation of the 
spirit of the Hyderabad treaty accounts more, for the war than 
the t reaty Itself. A Saunders, a Pigot, or even a Palk might 
have averted it. Palk put it aptly later, “ When the Nizam Ally 
settled with Hyder, certainly we should have done the same.”* 
As for Haidar, he did not commit a single political mistake. 
Stcadily“ahd methodically he tried to break the alliance, and 
then to turn it against the Madras Government. He was 
successful in both7 Only the . Madras Government mismanaged 
their affairs. They took too much responsibility upon their 
shoulders, despite the consistent warnings from the Court, first, 
in agrceinglo an bTcnsivc 'agrecment. sccondly, in meditating 
the total destruction of a neighbouring power which was not 
deserving of s o severe a punishment, and lastly, in implement- 
ing thei r tre aty in so jmproper a wayT/ 


1 Palk to William Goodlnd, 5 Nov. 1769, Report on Palk Mss., 
No. 80, p. Ill 


6 
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rwar. 


. Mn the prosecution cf the war the Macros Government 
committed a seres cf mistakes. Although they hoc known. the 
hostile designs cf Haitian arc the Hiram as early as May. cniy 
half cf their army was “resent err the frontiers to cprese the 
invaders as late as September. Toe ether half was soli in 
Trickircncly. Had- tliey encored a blew cit the Mirim. as per 
the military ad - / ice. before he joined. Ho: dart there was every 
chance cf averting the war altogether. They cried, re defeat the 
allies after their entry into the Comafc. andi were successful mt 
the attempt. her they did. net make grocer use cf their 
victories, three in number. Haidar weald hate been, tec giad 
to make peace, and in tact he did make advances.. Ear am hid at 
leathern into wrong channels. They proposed imrricticacld 
plans, and to cit the advice cf inenperienced and unworthy- 
persons, sue: as Call and Chevalier de St. Luhih.. a French, 
adventurer. Ociy one advantage they secured, the Hiram's 
disengagement from. the alliance. There also they did net draw 
the mum' mum beneilt.. for they set dee an enemy., despite ms 
extraordinary cccducr. wlthcut making him either pay them a 
single rapes, crcede them a single fart., Worse still, they agreed 
to pay him the tribute, which was to cost then another war hr 
I7SC., Ail this was for the fair dream cf confsoadrrg Mysore 
to the Nowab's ccminicns. fi 

When it became certunT that the new allies would ihrade 
the Carnatic., the Madras Government debated whether they 
should adopt a defensive cr an offensive policy.. Tod had 
recommenced an offensive against the Id ram before the larrsr 
j'cihed Haidar. ; Ail the menders cf the gcvernrnerrtf supported 


1 Ecocx’s minute, cans. Tuiy l.a< . PL VP. S'., V, Ransx ISP. vaL.f?.. 

?• 

1 Members o€ the Oav’sninierrr: Clrarres Hcurdner (Gaverrcrrv lairrr. 
Evans. Colonel Jcsrpii Smith-. Samuel. Prdley. Jcmr Cull.. Georgs Stratton-. 
Cecrw Damson-, Tames: Bcrurchier. Esnty Brccka ami' Gaargu- Wacxay; 
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Tod’s view excepting Pybus. He dissented and argued that the 
Nizam was not really hostile against the Company, that there 
could be no unity between such rivals as Haidar and the Nizam, 
that an offensive on the part of the English might unite these.two, 
were^fhe^h^FTo'disposed, and that knowing the superiority 
of the Madras army Haidar would never venture to attack the 
Carnatic. 1 But the Government decided to take the offensive on 
the ground that if the Nizam was defeated, Haidar would 
abandon his project. Accordingly, they directed Smith to attack 
the Nizam within a prudent distance until the .troops from 
Trichinopoly joined the main army. 2 But the Government 
countermanded these orders three days later on the receipt of 
the Court’s letter recommending peace in the strongest terms 
■''with all neighbours. The Court had observed, “We fear it is 
not in human wisdom to foresee what circumstances may arise 
to tempt you from step to step into difficulties from whence you 
may not easily find means to extricate yourselves.” 3 Bourchier 
hastily informed Smith not to take the offensive, and in confi- 
dence told him that Pybus had dissented from the measure, and 
that if anything untoward were to happen, the Court jvould 
severely censure the Government for disregarding the warning of 
one of the members. 4 

The Government’s decision to forestall the Nizam’s 
advance was proper, but their later revision was not. As the 
politicians on the spot, they should have judged the situation 
better than the Court who were not aware of the new develop- 
ments. This delicacy to the Court's orders stands in strange 
contrast to their earlier policy towards Haidar. However^iey 
missed a fine opportunity of nipping in the bud an expensive 
war, becaus^TKe Nizam was so apprehensive of their attack 
before his junction with Haidar that on Smith’s movement from 


1 Pybus’s minute, cons. 30 July 1767, M, M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 59, 
p. 635 

7 Madras to Smith, cons. 30 July 1767, Ibid, pp. 637-8 

n Court to Madras, 4 March 1767, Desp. to Mad. Vol. 3, Para 4, pp. 
568-9 

4 Bourchjer to Smith, 3 Aug. 1767, Orme Mss, vol. 76, p. 124 
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Melpadi, he fell back towards Bangalore. 1 

Meanwhile, the Nizam made his intentions quite clear that 
he would invade the Carnatic, if his four conditions were not 
fulfilled. They were, first, the return of th esanad for Chicacole, 
secondly, the payment of 178,000 rupees towards the tribute, 
thirdly, the assurance that their troops when lent would be 
entirely at his disposal, and lastly, the undertaking that these 
proposals would be faithfully carried out. 2 The Government 
rejected these demands, and Bourchier said that the Nizam 
would not be given a rupee for his behaviour. 2 Bourchier was 
hopeful that the invasion might not take place at all. He wrote 
to Smith that both the Nizam and Rukn-ud-daula knew quite 
well the superiority of the English arms, that the Nizam was 
experiencing financial distress, as Haidar had not yet paid him 
the agreed sum of seven lakhs of rupees, and that he was only 
making a show of attack to exact this sum from Haidar.*,' 

When intelligence continued to come that the allies were 
marching, the Madras Government decided to seek Murar 
Rao’s aid by offering him some parts of Mysore not contiguous 
to the Carnatic, and an exclusive share of whatever plunder his 
troops might seize. 3 4 The Nawab suggested that Maratha aid 
should also be sought, but the Government disapproved of it, 
thinking that extreme necessity alone would force them to 
adopt such a measure. 5 

During the week following 25 August the Gov ernment 
were occupied in discussions of policy to overthrow Haidar. 
Their reasons for it were that he had grown a_dangermis. 
n eighbour;- th at he was in con tact jvfththe French, t hat be was 
supporting the claimants to the Nawabship of the Carnatic, 
suchTas - Mahfcrz~Rhan and ~R£za ' SahibT and that CliveTiid 

1 Smith to Madras, 9 Aug. 1767, cons. 13 Aug. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 
251, vol. 59, pp. 676-9 

5 Latham to Madras, cons. 13 Aug. 1767, Ibid, pp. 6S3^t 

3 Bourchier to Smith, IS Aug. 1767, Orxne Mss. vc!. 76, pp. 137-S 

4 Bourchier to Smith. 17 Aug. 1767. Ibid, pp. 130-1 

1 Board's minute, cons. 17 Aug. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 59, pp. 
698-701 

e Board’s minute, cons, 24 Aug. 1767, Ibid, pp. 725-6 
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adv ocated a jbojd-policy, .-namely, ..“.the ...overthrow of Hyder 
Ali's usurped power.” 1 * Therefore, they decided that “his 
reduction is our mostpri ncip al object, as the only sure method 
- to give peace to~the Car nat ic and stabilUy to our possessions. 
The sooner we extirpate him and restore. the ancient family of 
Rajahs the better.”- But the only difficulty in the way of 
implementing such a policy was the apprehension of Madhava 
Rao’s jealousy, who might come down to the Carnatic to 
demand the chauth. In order to obviate this, the Madras Board 
thought of securing his alliance, but before doing so, they 
desired to see whether it was possible to occupy the Marathas 
in their home affairs by encouraging Madhava Rao’s differences 
with Raghunath Rao or Janoji. For this purpose they wrote to 
Bengal. 3 But without waiting to sec the result of such a policy, 
only three days later they wrote again to Bombay to conclude 
an alliance with Madhava Rao, the terms of which were 
Haidar’s overthrow, the restoration of the Hindu Rajas to 
power both in Mysore and Bidnur, the payment of the chauth 
to the Marathas for these states, and the surrender of Sira and 
a few other districts to the Nawab. 4 * The Madras Board took 
these decisions at a time when the Maratha vakil at Arcot had 
told the Nawab that Madhava Rao contemplated the substitu- 
tion of one of Shah Alam’s sons for the Nizam. 6 

These decisions were unwise. Instead of concerting'measures 
to repel the invaders, the Madras Board were busy in partition- 
ing imaginary conquests. Moreover, in view of what the 
Maratha vakil had told the Nawab, and how Tod’s embassy had 
been received by Madhava Rao, it was undesirable to expect 
Maratha aid. The Madras Government were conscious of the 
consequences of allowing a change of Government at Hyderabad 

when they observed, “ it is an incontestible maxim that the 

Government of the Deccan should be preserved, or else it must 


I Board’s minute, cons. 25 Aug. 1767, Ibid, pp. 778-9 

II Madras to Bengal, cons. 31 Aug. 1767, Ibid, p. 757 

8 Ibid 

4 Madras to Bombay, 3 Sept. 1767, Ibid, p. 777 

8 Ibid 
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fall to the Maralhas and Increase their power and make them 
our neighbours, both in the Carnatic and the Sarcars.” 1 Besides, 
the terms they proposed to Madhava Rao were not advanta- 
geous, and it was highly doubt ful’hc would accept them. The whole 
of Mysore was to be under their protection, and he was to receive 
merely the chauth. Haidar’s overthrow with Maratha alliance 
had been Hie consistent policy of the Nawab, and the 
Government were now thinking precisely on the same lines. 
Therefore, he must have won them over to his point of view. 
We arc surprised that having taken these decisions early in 
September, the Government could write to the Court soon 
after that they were trying to remain in peace with all the 
neighbours “without interfering with politics or forming a 
connection with any power that may leadps into a war.” 2 * * 

Before this policy was implemented, (the allies entered the 
Carnatic on 25 August through the Kaveripatam pass with an 
army of 65,000 fighting menJ Haidar had 12,800 cavalry, 18,000 
infantry, 210 Europeans, and 49 pieces of artillery, and the 
Nizam had about 25,000 cavalry, 10,000 infantry and 60 pieces 
of cannon. 5 Smith’s army did not exceed more than 600 
Europeans and six battalion of sepoys/ The war began with 
apparent advantages to the allies, who entered the Carnatic 
ravaging and pillaging. Smith hesitated to give battle, for nearly 
half the Madras army under Wood had not yet joined him from 
Trichinopoly. Several fortresses including Madras was so bare 
of troops that they could not even post sentries to different 
points. Kaveripatam, a strong fort on the forntier, soon fell to 
Haidar. 

Fortunately for the Madras Government Smith won a victory 
at Changama, a small village on the frontier, on 2 September. 


i Ibid 

5 Madras to the Court, 21 Sept. 1767, Letters Received, vol. 3, para 23 

* Haidar's Force, 23 July 1767, Orme Mss. vol. 33, p. 64. The Nizam’s 
army against Haidar had exceeded 150,000 men, but it was much reduced 
later owing to the scarcity of provisions and the withdrawal of most of the 

poligars and zamindars. 

* Each battalion consisted of nearly 1,000 troops. 
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, Prosecution of the War 

#is <J efeat °f tlie allies damped their spirits, and shattered 
their hopes, if they had any, of conquering the Carnatic?] It 
raised the expectations of the Madras Government so muclrthat 
they wrote to Smith, “We imagine you are well apprized how 
important a service it would be if Hyder Alii could be made a 
prisoner, 01 shall fall in battle.”- 1 Haidar himself received a 
contusion in the leg, and he lost about 1,500 killed and wounded, 
but the loss of the Madras army did not exceed 170. 3 The battle 
impressed him of the superiority of the Madras army, as also of 
their commander. Thereafter he took care to post his army in 
strong situations, morasses or hills to prevent Smith’s artillery or 
infantry from crossing? 


[Although Smith won a victory, he could not turn it to 
much advantage. As was the case in this and the next Mysore 
wars, difficulties of provisions and transport robbed all the benefits 
o the Madras army’s victories^ Haidar’s horse was so good that 
Smith could not send a letter 'with safety to Madras, and that 
he saw the villages in flame, but was powerless to prevent. 4 5 
Smith had practically no cavalry excepting a few which were 
ess than 100. When he asked the Madras Government to 
raise a regiment, they refused and said that the absence of 
cavalry had not affected their superiority in the past. 6 Smith 
recommended the cantoning of troops owing to heavy rainfalls, 
scarcity of provisions, and Haidar’s strategy of avoiding a 
pitched battle. 7 The Government declined this proposal as well, 
mkmg that would mean loss of reputation and places. They 
as ed Smith to wait until the arrival of three battalions from 


n ' Madras t0 Ben Sal, cons. 5 Sept. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 59, 
P- «03; also cons. 9 Sept. 1767, Ibid, p. 812 

* Bourchier to Smith, cons. 14 Sept. 1767, Ibid, p. 849 

iicn ^ aptl Henry Augs. Mont. Cosby’s (in Smith’s army) Journal, 2 Sept.' 
1 '67, Orme Mss. vol. 215, p. 34 

4 Smith to Madras, 19 Sept. 1767, cons. 24 Sept. 1767, M.M.S.R Range 

251, vol. 59, p. 911 

l t0 M adras, 12 Sept. 1767, cons. 15 Sept. 1767, Ibid, p. 854 

7 Madras to Smith, cons. 15 Sept. 1767, Ibid, p. 855 
Smith to Madras, 19 Sept. 1767, cons. 24 Sept. 1767, Ibid, p. 911 
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Bengal. 1 * Bui the Bengal Government intended that their troops 
should he employed to detach the Nizam from the alliance by 
marching against his capital. They said that such a policy would 
oblige him to purchase peace by paying a sum of money, 
which would indemnify the Madras Government’s expenses. 5 
Smith was also of the same view that the expected aid from 
Bengal should be diverted towards Hyderabad. 

On 25 September Bourchier informed the Madras Board that 
a Frenchman, Chevalier dc St. Lubin, had come down to 
Madras deserting Haidar. An adventurer, an opportunist and 
an intriguer, Lubin was destined to play an important part in 
the Madras politics of the time, and he gained quickly a great 
influence over certain members of the Board, particularly Call. 
St. Lubin was to figure a decade later as well intriguing at Poona 
against the Company. He gave a particular account of Haidar’s 
forces, fortresses and treasure, making an impression that he 
knew his every secret. He said that Haidar had treated 
him so ill that he had formed a plan to destroy Haidar, the first 
step of which was to draw off the Europeans, artillery men and 
Mughal horse in his service. 3 * 

The Madras Board believed St. Lubin, and thought that 
there was no harm in accepting his plan. They asked him to 
start his work of exciting desertion in Haidar’s army.* From 
that time St. Lubin became an important man at Madras, and 
in fact so important that Smith wrote to Orme, *' This very 
French renegade was and is idolized by all the Dons of the 
Settlement ; even the women have caught this infection and cry 
‘What a charming man the Chevalier is ! ’, ‘ sweet creature 
says another, ‘ an excellent dancing master ’ says a third, and 
in short every perfection is centred in that half starved 
French.” 6 He misguided the Government by giving them wrong 
reports that the conquest of Mysore was easy and that Haidar’s 


1 Madras to Smith, cons. 24 Sept. 1767, Ibid, p. 913 

8 Bengal to Madras, 24 Oct. 1767, cons. 16 Nov. 1767, Ibid, pp. 1221-4 

8 Smith to Madras, cons. 21 Sept. Ibid, pp. 908-9 

* Board’s minute, cons. 25 Sept. 1767, Ibid, pp. 916-21 

* Smith to OrmC) 28 March 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 33, p. 55 
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killcdars would surrender the forts on the mere approach of 
the Madras army.' Speaking of Haidar’s treasure supposed to 
be hidden in Bidnur, St. Lubin said, “ What quantities of pearl, 
diamonds and rubies and ready money ! What riches may be 
acquired by the Company and individuals ! ” 2 He said that he 
knew a Moor in Haidar’s service who could be trusted “to deliver 
up a pass, a post, a place or carry off Hyder Ally himself.” 5 
The Madras Government believed these stories,- and offered a 
lakh of rupees to any one who could carry off Haidar or the 
Nizam/ In November 1767, he caused unnecessary alarm at 
Madras by giving wrong reports that Haidar and the Nizam 
would surprise the Black Town.' In March 1768 under the 
pretext that he would be helpful in procuring provisions, he 
accompanied the Field Deputies, who were appointed then, and 
became a source of irritation to Smith. So foolish was the 
Government’s policy that the Court strongly reprimanded them 
for taking this French into their confidence.® 

(Meanwhile, on 25 September the allies suffered another 
defeat at Tiruvannamalai^It was more crushing than the first,as 
the other half of the Madras army also under Wood had joined 
Smith, who commanded now 1,300 Europeans, 8,000 sepoys 
and 30 pieces of artillery/ The allies were so badly routed that 
Smith observed, “ Two thousand good horse would have put us 
in possession of both the armies with Hyder Ally and Nizam 
t Ally at their head.”fThe Nizam blamed Haidar for the defeat, 
and Haidar, the Nizam/USloi Josd Correa Peixoto, a captain 

1 F. Browne to England, 23 Feb. 1769, Ormc Mss. vol. 71, p. 23 

3 Propasals of St. Lubin, cons. 15 Oct. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 251, 
vol. 59, pp. 1063-6 

* Quoted in Martin to St. Lubin, cons. 1 Feb. 1768, Ibid, vol. 61, p. 139 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 24 Nov. 1767, Ibid, vol. 60, p. 1290 

8 St. Lubin to Madras, 27 Nov. 1767, cons, 2 Dec. 1767, Ibid, pp. 
1346-7 

6 Court to Madras, 22 March 1771, Dcsp. to Mad. vol. 5, para 21, p. 142 

7 Cosby’s Journal, 26 Sept. 1767, Orme Mss. vol. 215, p. 42 

8 Smith to Madras, 26 Sept. 1767, cons. 29 Sept. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 
251, vol. 59, p. 955 

0 Cosby's Journal, 26 Sept. 1767, Orme Mss. vol. 215, p. 43 
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in Haidar’s army and his historian, writes that the Nizam’s 
army did not co-operate in this battle, and that the whole brunt 
fell on Haidar. Pcixoto attributes the defeat partly to Haidar’s 
detachment of Tipu from his,' army with a large force to plun- 
der Madras. If this force had remained with Haidar, Peixoto 
says that “ the fate of the war would have been different.”' We 
may not believe him, but at least we may suppose that the 
defeat would not have been crushing^Tipu had really a strong 
body which caused consternation air Madras, and forced Bour- 
chicr, Call, the Nawab and his son to escape precipitately in a 
small vessel, which by accident was -present near their garden 
house. Otherwise all of them would have been taken prisoners.’ 
/'"After this battle Smith thought that the allies were finally ex- 
celled from the Carnatic. The incessant rains, the want of 
provisions even for a day and the fatigue caused to the Madras 
army compelled Smith to canton the troops at different places, 
Tiruvannamalai, Conjeevaram andTrichinopoly. Haidar utilised 
this interval of two months to invade the Carnatic again, seized 
Vaniyambadi, Tirupattur and two other mud forts'.^ Then he 
besieged Ambur so effectively that its commander Captain 
Mathews Calvert wrote to Major Abraham Bonjour at Vellore, 
“The Europeans I have with me come in a body and begged I 
would give up the fort ”. 4 Smith wrote to Orme, “I believe it is 
the first instance known through out our history of Europeans 
pressipg to surrender a town to blacks ”. 5 

[[Meanwhile, the Madras Government were concerting mea- 
sures to overthrow Haidar. Their first step was to secure 
Madhava Rao’s consent to this policy. They invited the Maratha 
vakil at Madras to a conference, and explained to him their 
reasons for itTjThe vakil suggested the deputation of an English 
agent to Mamiava Rao. G As a person from Bombay could be 


1 Peixoto, History of Haidar, Mss. Eur. D. 295, p. 252 
a M. M. D. L. T. History of Hyder Ali Khan, p. 192 (1908 edn.) 

8 Smith to the Court, 9 Oct. 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 10, pp. 69-70 
* Calvert to Bonjour, 27 Nov. 1767, cons. 1 Dec. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 
251, vol. 60, p. 1341 ; 

5 Smith to Orme, 28 March 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 33, p. 30 
c Madras to Bombay, cons, 2 Oct. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 59, 
p. 982; also Bourcbier to Smith, 6 Oct. 1767, Orme Mss. vol. 76, p. 160 
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more easily sent, they wrote to Bombay to invite Madhava Rao 
to an alliance, and to propose that he should send 10,000 horse to 
join the Madras army for conquering Mysore, and another body 
of troops to co-operate with the Bombay army for reducing 
Malabar and Bidnur. Tiic Madras Government issued further 
instructions to the Nawab's vakil, Naga Rao, who was sent to 
Madhava Rao to explain the necessity for reducing Haidar.’ 

The Bombay Government were disinclined to support this 
policy, because their marine and land forces had been locked up 
in the Persian Gulf, and because of their apprehension that a 
rupture with Haidar would disturb their trade in Malabar. The 
utmost they could do was to prevent Madhava Rao from 
supporting the allies by encouraging his dispute with Raghunath 
Rao, and to excite trouble for Haidar by encouraging the Nair 
chiefs.* But on 10 October the Bombay Government further 
informed Madras that there was no hope of occupying the 
Marathas in their family disputes, for a reconciliation had 
taken place between the two chiefs. However, Bombay offered 
to send a person to Poona to prevent Madhava Rao from 
supporting the allies/ 

Accordingly, when the Bombay Board sent one of their 
members, Thomas Moslyn, to Poona in December, Madhava 
Rao frankly told him that he would adopt one of the three 
measures, to join the allies against the Madras Government, to 
join the Madras Government against them, or to separate .the 
Nizam from the alliance and destroy Haidar/ Mostyn gained 
an impression at Poona that the Maralha neutrality in the 
dispute was uncertain, but Madhava Rao had not yet made up 
his mind which side he should support/ Mostyn stayed on at 
Poona to watch his movements. 

1 Board’s minute, cons. I Oct. 1767, M.M.S.P. Rnngc251, vol. 58, pp, 
967-9 

* Bombay to Madras, 30 Sept. 1767, cons. 9 Nov. 1767, Ibid, vol. 60, 
pp. 1159-60 

* Bombay to Madras, 10 Oct. 1767, cons. 21 Nov. 1767, Ibid, p. 1254 

* Mostyn to Madras, 1 Jan. 1768, cons. 11 Feb. 1768, Ibid, vol. 61, 
p. 173 

8 Ibid 
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These advances of the Madras Government to Madhava 
Rao took place at a time when Bengal had clearly warned them 
not to aggrandise the Maratha power , because they had written 
to Bengal a haughty letter dem andingJhe c/m^/ATor-that -presi- 
dency. The Bengal Government suspec ted that such a demand 
would never have been made, unless theJvl arathas _were jdready 
in league with the oth er two Jndian_powers. Bengal wrote to 
Bombay, “Recent experience has taught us the Maratbas are not 
to be solicited. The cession of countries is but a temporary 
expedient which will never bind them to our interest. Without 
securing any permanent advantage it will encourage them to fresh 
demands which they will not fail to enforce the moment they 
discover their own importance and our weakness .” 1 * 

jfjaidar’s policy during this period was one of accommo- 
dation with the Madras Government.] He invited Stracey from 
Bombay. Stracey met him twice near Vaniyambadi in November, 

and wrote to Madras, “ by the conversation I have had 

with him he seems to be inclined to peace; with regard to the 
terms he hinted that if the Subah had satisfaction as to his 
demands relative to the countries he lately gave up to the 
Nabob of Arcot, other matters might easily be settled ”. 5 This 
suggests that Haidar had no dispute with Madras, and that he 
would not have been unreasouable in settling the Nizam’s 
dispute with them. After the two victories it is quite likely that 
the Madras Government could have obtained advantageous 
terms from Haidar, but their policy was different. In answer to 
Stracey’s letter, they invited him to Madras to brief him “more 
particularly of our intention relative to Hyder Ali .” 3 * 

jThe Madras Government were employing all means at their 
disposal to subvert Haidar, including exciting the Raja of Mysore 
to revolt] Bourchier employed a person, Ranga Rao, to 
procure intelligence as to what was going on at Seringapa- 
tam and to know if the Raja’s family was interested in subverting 

1 Bengal to Madras, 21 Sept. 1767, cons. 20 Oct. 1767, Ibid, vol. 60 PP- 

1088-9 

3 Stracey to Madras, 10 Nov. 1767, cons, 15 Nov. 1767, Ibid, PP- 

1206-7 

8 Madras to Stracey, cons. 15 Nov. 1767, Ibid, p. 1209 
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Haidar. Ranga Rao reported that the scheme could easily be a 
success, that Nanjaraj, the grand old man, was still alive, and 
that he had a Diwan , Srinivasa Rao, who might be helpful. 
Dodbalapur, in Mysore State, was fixed as a place for the 
exchange of secret information between Nanjaraj and Madras' 
Ranga Rao was again sent to Nanjaraj with instructions that if 
the Raja were to contribute towards the cost of an expedition 
to Mysore, Haidar would be destroyed. The Bombay 
Government would attack him from the west, and the Rajas of 
Travancore and Coimbatore, and the Nair chiefs, would also 
take up arms against him. 1 * 3 However, Haidar’s effective intelli- 
gence system frustrated this scheme. Moreover, later events 
made the Madras Government think that it was more prudent 
to give Mysore to the Nawab than to the Raja. 

["On 15 November the Madras troops again took the field, 
relieved Ambur on 3 December, and won a battle at Vaniyam- 
badi on 8 December.’ Smith defeated Haidar for the third 
time.^The loss on either side was not great, about 200 killed 
and wounded in all, but Smith gained two important advantages, 
the Nizam’s withdrawal from the alliance, and the desertion of 
Haidar’s European cavalry, 80 in number, which was brought 
about through St. Lubin’s intrigue. 5 Haidar made another attempt 
to regain his military reputation, moved himself in person with' 
4,000 select horse, 1,000 sepoys, and five field pieces to intercept a- 
convoy coming under Major Fitzgerald, and made a resolute! 
attack on him. 4 But Smith had anticipated the design, and had 
despatched Wood to Fitzgerald’s relief/Haidar was forced to 
retire, and on 5 January he quitted the Carnatic completely. 
With his withdrawal the first phase of the war came to an end. 

Haidar’s third defeat encouraged the Madras Government 
to revive their policy of his overthrow. But they said that it 
should be done with the least expense to the Company. This 


1 Board's minute, cons. 16 Nov. 1767, Ibid, pp. 1229-32 

5 Smith to the Court, 9 Oct. 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 10, p. 70 

3 Cosby’s Journal, 8 Dec. 1767, Orme Mss. vol. 215, pp. 46-8 

4 Smith to Madras, 27 Dec, 1767, cons, 2 Jan, 1768, M,M.S,P, Range 

251, vol, 61, p, 4 
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could be done by making the conquests in Mysore pay for the 
expenses. Another important point considered at this time was 
the appointment of a person of rank and ability to manage the 
conquests. They thought that such a person should be a native 
prince to counteract the consequent jealousy of the other Indian 
powers on the Company’s progress] They chose the Nawab for 
this purpose. The conquests should be in his name; he should 
accompany the army ; and he should bear all the expenses of 
the conquests, which would be given into h is charge, excepting 
Bangalore and Seringapatam to be retained by the Com panfjT 
He should appoint his son, Moin-ul-Mulk, as his deputy in TM 
Carnatic to pay the Company’s / cists and the expenses of the 
troops. The Nawab was to draw off Haidar's zamindars, to 
procure supplies for the troops, and to administer the 
conqiiests. 1 

[The Nawab accepted these proposals with certain modifi- 
cations. The Diwani of Mysore was to be permanently ceded to 
him. The Madras officers were not to confer or correspond 
with the Mysore Raja, or any of Haidar’s chiefs. The spoils of 
the war would belong to the Nawab, for he defrayed t be 
expenses of the war. The operation of the war should be 
entrusted to a council of three, with himself and two other field 
deputies to be appointed. He should be the medium for peace, 
if it became inevitable. 2 

The Madras Government’s policy was unwise. As the 
Court put it, it was conquering Mysore for Muhammad Ali. s It 
was driving Haidar to extremities, and exciting the jealousy of 
other Indian powers. The Government knew that the Nawab 
had no money. How could he pay the expenses of conquests ? 

It would take some time before the conquests would yield any 
profit. The only alternative was to borrow money. But the 
prevalent rate of interest was 20 percent, which was so high 
that he would be ruined. But it was so tempting to Europeans 
that, according to George Mackay, one of the Council, “ the 

1 Board’s minute, cons. 16 Dec. 1767, Ibid, vol. 60, pp. 1448-51 

2 Nawab’s Porposals, cons. 11 April 1768, Ibid, vol. 61, p. 490 

- s Court to Madras, 23 Marcji 1770, Desp. to Madras, voJ, 4, p. 1033 
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fortunes of all the individuals in these settlements, very few 
excepted, are in this sinking fund.”' The consequence of 
throwing every expense upon the Nawab would be beneficient 
neither to him nor to the Company. He would be loaded with a 
debt which lie would not be able to discharge all his life. The 
Company would suffer because, if the policy was successful, he 
would receive Mysore; if it failed, the Company was under the 
obligation to share the loss. As the policy actually failed, such 
was the crash that the Company’s stock fell by as much as 60 
percent. 1 2 3 In adopting this policy, the Madras Government paid 
no consideration to their own finances, their military strength, 
Haidar’s resources, the nature of his dominions (full of hill 
forts and narrow passes) and its effect on other powers. The 
Bengal Government disapproved of the policy of enlarging the 
Nawab’s power, and wrote to Madras, “ Divide and govern is 

an old maxim in politics We arc convinced that to keep him 

the same faithful ally he has been, the surest plan will be not to~ 
enlarge his power, and strengthen .his hands.’” With their 
experience of how Haidar had turned the Nizam against the 
Company, the Madras Government should not have ventured 
on a new project. < 

In order to facilitate the execution of their policy, the, 
Government decided in January 1768 to conclude peace with 
the Nizam. Their policy towards the Nizam had been different 
in November 1767, when the purpose of diverting Peach’s 
detachment towards Hyderabad was not only to draw him off 
from the alliance, but also if possible to remove him altogether. 
They observed, “ For the grand point we ought to aim at is to 
have the Carnatic, Mysore country and the Deccan so much 
under our influence that no disputes or jealousies may arise 
between the several governing powers, and that we may be able 
by this system to lay the foundation of internal tranquillity in 
these countries by which means alone the Marathas can be kept 

1 Mackay to Orme, 2 Nov. 1767, Orme Mss. vol. 30, pp. 88-9 

2 Transactions in India, p. 102 

s Bengal -to Madras, 20 Dec, 1767, cons, 18 Jan, 1768, M.M.S.P, 
Range 251, vol, 61, p, 62 - 
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in bounds.” 1 * * * 5 6 The Bengal Government had also countenanced 
the policy of removing the Nizam, and of placing one of Shah 
Alam’s sons in his stead. 1 They actually obtained a blank 
far man from the Mughal Emperor. M 

Having gone so far the Madrds Government dropped the 
idea, because a suitable substitute was not available. No 
brother of the Nizam was alive except Basalat Jang, whose 
hostility to the Government was well known. Although the 
Nizam had a son, he too could not be trusted.* Besides, a large 
force would be required to maintain a new Subah in power. 8 
However, the Court strongly criticised this measure, and wrote 
to Madras, “ By your wild proposal to Bengal of putting up 
one of Shah Alam’s sons, we fear all the barriers to Maratha 
power will be broken and that they will add the Deccan and 
Mysore to their extensive empire.”® 

Meanwhile, Peach was advancing towards Hyderabad. The 
Nizam was alarmed, and began making advances to the Madras 
Government. He sent a person, Muzafar Khan, to Madras to 
know their terms. They said that the Nizam should first 
separate himself from Haidar, and seek their support, just as 
Shah Alam had sought it in the north. Muzafar Khan said that 
the Nizam might act still better, and turn against Haidar in the 
next battle. 7 Accordingly, in the battle of Vaniyambadi the 
Nizam did not co-operate with Haidar, but did not go to the 
extent of turning against him as well. On 17 December Raja 
Ramachandra Rao, the Nizam’s minister, visited Smith, who 
asked him to deliver up Haidar to the English. The Raja replied 
that this would be done the moment Haidar left the Carnatic. 
The Raja invited Smith to Rukn-ud-daula’s camp, but Smith 

1 Board's minute, cons. 16 Nov. 1767, Ibid, vol. 60, p. 1227 

5 Bengal to Madras, 27 Oct. 1767, cons. 12 Dec. 1767, Ibid, pp. 1400-1 

5 Shah Alam to Bengal, 13 Feb. 1768, Cal. Pers.Cor. vol. II, No. 790, 
p. 225‘ 

* Board’s minute, cons. 15 Nov. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 60, 
pp. 1226-7 

5 Madras to Bengal, cons. 9 Jan. 1768, Ibid, vol. 61, p. 41 

6 Court to Madras, 13 May 1768, Desp. to Mad. vol. 4, p. 338 

1 Bourchjer to Smith, 5 Dec, 1767, Orroe Mss, vol, 76, p. 220-22 
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declined to go. Thereupon, Rukn-ud-daula himself came to 
Smith. Smith wrote to Madras, “ I will insist upon Haidar’s 
person or at least his head, which if Ruknud will not promise 
to produce, I am determined to try what force the offer of a 
lakh or two will have with the Raja ; I am apt to think his 
scruples will vanish at the sound." 1 Bourchier approved of the 
idea, but warned Smith never to mention the reward to any one 
“ as you must be sensible how much the public are ever inclined 
to condemn such a measure.” 2 But very soon it turned out to 
be a device to occupy the Government in order to keep Smith in 
suspense until the Nizam’s army could get out of his reach. 3 

In January it became evident that the Nizam could not 
continue long in the Carnatic. The Bengal detachment had 
taken Khamemat and Warangal, and was making rapid advance 
towards Hyderabad. Haidar had stopped his instalments to the 
Nizam, who had now to face a new difficulty. Added 
to these, the Nizam was apprehensive lest the Maralhas should 
invade his dominions during his absence. Therefore, he desired 
to make peace. 4 * * 7 But he manoeuvred in such a way as to make it 
appear that the Madras Government were seeking peace. Rukn- 
ud-daula repeatedly invited Smith to his camp. 3 Being pressed 
much, Smith sent Fitzgerald to the Nizam, who desired that 
Fitzgerald should accompany the ministers, Rukn-ud-daula, 
Raja Ramachandra and Raja Bir Bahadur, to Madras, who 
would be going there to finalise the treaty. Fitzgerald promised 
to do so.' It was at once apparent at Madras that Fitzgerald’s 
action was highly improper and that it would appear to 
other powers that it was the Company and not the Nizam who 
was soliciting for peace. Therefore, they urged Rukn-ud- 
daula’s visit -to Madras so that “it might be known to all 
the country powers that it was they, and not us, suing for 

1 Smith to Madras, 19 Dec. 1767, cons. 22 Dec. 1767, M.M.S.P, Range 
251, vol. 60, pp. 1483-4 
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peace.” 1 * They further informed the Nizam that unless he imme- 
diately sent his ministers, he would hear the fall of Hyderabad.' 3 
The Government had learnt through the French in Haidar’s 
service that he had been persuading the Nizam not to make 
peace, and that the Nizaip had told him that the purpose of 
Rukn-ud-daula’s visit to Madras was to gain time until the 
Nizam’s son arrived from Hyderabad with 10,000 troops. 5 6 The 
Government directed Smith to surprise the Nizam, if he suspec- 
ted any treachery. 4 However, nothing untoward happened, and 
the ministers arrived at Madras on 9 February. But they had 
come without credentials from the Nizam. This revived the 
suspicion that it might be "a finesse to answer some hidden 
purpose.” 5 All business was stopped, unless they procured the 
necessary letter of authority from the Nizam, which they did by 
15 February. 0 

1 The Government proceeded to consider the terms of peace. 
They were in a generous mood, which prevented them from 
A making either territorial or financial demands. They said, “We 
must leave him something more than the empty name.” 7 If he 
was left dissatisfied, they argued, he would be tempted soon to 
break with them. He was to cede the Northern Sarkars to the 
Company, and pay the expenses of the war, 25 lakhs of rupees, 
against him. This would be deducted out of the tribute payable 
to him for the Sarkars in six equal instalments. They would not 
send him a body of force whenever he demanded. He should 
agree to the Company’s diwani over Mysore, and they would 
pay him in return seven lakhs of rupees towards the tribute, as 
also the chauth to the Marathas. The Company would appoint a 
governor to and keep a force in the Mysore Kingdom. He 
was to declare Haidar an usurper and a rebel, renounce all 

1 Madras to Fitzgerald, cons. 30 Jan. 17 68, Ibid, p. 106 

3 Ibid 

8 Martin to St. Lubin, cons. 1 Feb. 1768, Ibid, p. 138 
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connections with him, and revoke all sounds and honours 
granted to him.' The ministers offered no difficulty in agreeing 
to these terms. The treaty was signed on 26 February, and 
ratified by the Nizam on 13 March. The Maratha vakil was 
also a signatory to it. 

Why did the Madras Government concede such liberal 
terms to the Nizam ? They thought that their formidable rival 
was Haidar, whose reduction would be difficult, if the Nizam 
was not disengaged. Their finances were far from satisfactory. 
Their expected income was 13 lakhs of rupees, but the expendi- 
ture was IS lakhs . 1 * Supplies from Bengal were uncertain. Peace 
with the Nizam would bring revenues from the Sarkars, where 
his supporters had stopped all payments. The Bengal troops 
under Peach had been reduced after garrisoning Khamemat. If 
Bengal were to recall their troops, the Nizam might rise in his 
demands. The problem of supplies to a distant theatre of war 
was difficult . 3 4 

The treaty ended the Nizam's inglorious campaign in the 
Carnatic. It gave the Company an independent right to the 
Sarkars. Previously they held these by virtue of a grant from 
the Nizam, but now they based their right on the Mughal 
farntan. They were obliged by the 1766 treaty to give him 
military aid ; this was now made optional. He was to pay for 
any aid, if they sent it. The inclusion of the Maratha 
vakil was “considered a master stroke in diplomacy,” as 
Madhava Rao could not plead ignorance of the Government’s 
right to choose a governor for Mysore . 1 This right to choose 
a governor for Mysore was* regarded as a remedy if the Mysore 
Raja or his minister were to prove another Haidar. The 
stationing of a part of the English army in Mysore would 
protect their trade and commerce. The Government considered 
these terms as highly advantageous.® 

1 Board’s minute, cons. 15 Feb. 1768, Ibid, pp. 178-90 
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peace.*' 1 They further informed the Nizam that unless he imme- 
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service that he had keen persuading the Nizam not to make 
peace, and that the Nizam had told him that the purpose of 
Rukn-ud-daula’s visit to Madras was to gain time until the 
Nizam’s son arrived from Hyderabad with 10,000 troops. 1 * The 
Government directed Smith to surprise the Nizam, if he suspec- 
ted any treachery’. 4 * * How ever, nothing untoward happened, and 
the ministers arrived at Madras on 9 February. But they had 
come without credentials from the Nizam. This revived the 
suspicion that it might be “a finesse to answer some hidden 
purpose.” 11 All business was stopped, unless they procured the 
necessary letter of authority from the Nizam, which they did by 
15 February'/ 

f The Government proceeded to consider the terms of peace. 
Thdy were in a generous mood, which prevented them from 
y making either territorial or financial demands. They said, “We 
’ must leave him something more than the empty name.” 7 If he 
was left dissatisfied, they argued, he would be tempted soon to 
break with them. He was to cede the Northern Sarkars to the 
Company, and pay the expenses of the war, 25 lakhs of rupees, 
against him. This would be deducted out of the tribute payable 
to him for the Sarkars in six equal instalments. They would not 
send him a body of force whenever he demanded. He should 
agree to the Company’s div.ani over Mysore, and they would 
pay him in return seven lakhs of rupees towards the tribute, as 
also the chauth to the Marathas. The Company would appoint a 
governor to and keep a force in the Mysore Kingdom. He 
was to declare Haidar an usurper and a rebel, renounce all 
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connections with him, and revoke ail sanads and honours 
granted to him.' The ministers offered no difficulty in agreeing 
to these terms. The treaty was signed on 26 February, and 
ratified by the Nizam on 13 March. The Maratha vakil was 
also a signatory to it. 

Why did the Madras Government concede such liberal 
terms to the Nizam ? They thought that their formidable rival 
was Haidar, whose reduction would be difficult, if the Nizam 
was not disengaged. Their finances were far from satisfactory. 
Their expected income was 13 lakhs of rupees, but the expendi- 
ture was IS lakhs. 1 * * 4 Supplies from Bengal were uncertain. Peace 
with the Nizam would bring revenues from the Sarkars, where 
his supporters had stopped all payments. The Bengal troops 
under Peach had been reduced after garrisoning Khamcmat. If 
Bengal were to recall their troops, the Nizam might rise in his 
demands. The problem of supplies to a distant theatre of war 
was difficult.' 

The treaty ended the Nizam's inglorious campaign in the 
Carnatic. It gave the Company an independent right to the 
Sarkars. Previously they held these by virtue of a grant from 
the Nizam, but now they based their right on the Mughal 
farmatu They were obliged by (lie 1766 treaty to give him 
military aid ; this was now made optional. He was to pay for 
any aid, if they sent it. The inclusion of the Maratha 
vakil was “considered a master stroke in diplomacy,” as 
Madhava Rao could not plead ignorance of the Government’s 
right to choose a governor for Mysore.* This right to choose 
a governor for Mysore was' regarded as a remedy if the Mysore 
Raja or his minister were to prove another Haidar. The 
stationing of a part of the English army in Mysore would 
protect their trade and commerce. The Government considered 
these terms as highly advantageous. 1 
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But the treaty was not as advantageous as could have been. 
Smith was partly right in thinkingthat the Government showed 
undeserving concessions to the Nizam. 1 He was not made to 
suffer for his breach of faith. Neither territory nor cash 
was demanded from him. When his capital was threatened, he 
would have made peace on any terms. They could have at least 
obtained exemption from the tribute for the Sarkars. They had 
pressed such a demand before his invasion of the Carnatic, but 
they now remained silent, when he might possibly have 
conceded it. The treaty needlessly provoked Haidar’s hostility 
by declaring him “an usurper, a rebel, a restless and a trouble- 
some man”. While they hesitated to conquer Hyderabad on the 
ground that the Court had forbidden any extension of the 
Company’s territory, no such scruple prevented them from 
acquiring the diwani of MysoreJ The Court rightly censured 
Madras, “Judge then what we must feel when we con- 
template the designs you have formed of such a vast addition to 
our possessions, measure so wild and imprudent deprives us of 
all confidence in your judgment.” 2 Nor was the Nizam pleased 
with the treaty. He disgraced Rukn-ud-daula for a time for 
concluding it. 3 In October 1768 the Nizam sent him to Madhava 
Rao, and rumours were rife that a triple alliance was again 
contemplated. 4 The important consideration before the 
Madras Government was how to isolate Haidar, and beat him. 
For this they made all sorts of compromises. 

Having disengaged the Nizam from the alliance, the 
Madras Government proceeded to appoint a committee of 
three, called Field Deputies, to direct the operations of the 
war, to accompany the army, to assist the Nawab in managing 
the conquests, and to procure supplies, provisions and bullocks. 

It was to consist of the commander-in-chief, Smith, who was 


1 Smith to Orme, 28 March 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 33, p. 52 

2 Court to Madras, 19 March 1769, Desp. to Mad. vol. 4, p. 598 

3 Field Deputies to Madras, 13 July 1768, cons. 19 July 1768, M.M.S.P. 
Range 251, vol. 62 , p. 88 J 

< Broome to Madras, 6 Noy. 1768, cons, 10 Dec, 1768, Ibid, vol. 64, 
p. 1758 
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to preside, and two members of the Council, Call and Mackay. 
Call's choice was inevitable, as he was the chief exponent of the 
forward policy, and Mackay was chosen because he being a 
friend of Smith, the Committee might work smoothly. 1 All 
military powers were delegated to them, which was an unprece- 
dented step. This was done because it would avoid delay in 
receiving and despatching orders from Madras, and because, as 
the season was far .advanced for active campaign, every 
effective device should be adopted to execute the policy of 
Haidar's overthrow/ The plan was to conquer Mysore from 
two directions, from the south and east of Mysore. Smith was 
to proceed from the cast, with 600 Europeans, five battalion of 
sepoys and 12 field pieces, and Wood was to penetrate through 
the south with 500 Europeans, four battalion of sepoys and 10 
field pieces/ 

The places that were to be first conquered became a chief 
point of dispute between the Madras Board and Smith. They 
thought that the reduction of Haidar’s strong forts like 
Bangalore and Scringapatam was unnecessary, and that the 
capture of his less important forts would equally distress him. 
This was because an attempt on his strong forts would take 
long time, would cause more loss of men and money, and 
would give Haidar time to take offensive in oilier directions. 
Besides, the Madras army had not carried battering cannons 
with them, and Haidar’s troops beaten thrice might surrender 
small forts quickly. 1 Smith difFcredfrom this view and said that 
the capture of small forts was of no use, and that Bangalore 
and Scringapatam were the citadel of Haidar’s power, which 
would remain unaffected as long as he held them. Smith 
recommended the offensive from the south only, and not 
from the Bangalore side, where there was “ neither provision 


• Call to Palk, 26 Jan. 1769, Add. Mss. 34.6S5, pp. 121-2 
5 Board’s minute, cons. 25 March 1763, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 61, 
pp.411-3 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 2 April 176S, Ibid, pp.476-Sl; also cons. 18 Jan. 
1768, Ibid, pp. 78-80 

4 Bourckier to Smith, (undated), Ormc Mss. vol. 76, pp. 358*60 
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nor forage.” i 2 The Government' overruled this military advice 
which was very sound. All their later difficulties could be traced 
to these initial mistakes. They thought that Haidar could be 
subdued only by a simultaneous attack fromi two directions. 
They observed, “ As Hyder Aliy is the life of all opposition 
and his fall may pave the way to easy accomplishment of our 
views with regard to the Mysore country, it is against him, and 
where he is, our greatest efforts must be exerted.” 3 

Therefore, in the instructions to the deputies the Govern- 
ment excluded the reduction of Bangalore and Seringapatam. 
The deputies set out from Madras on 5 April. Although the 
instructions excluded the conquest of strong fortsfthey decided 
to take Krishnagiri, a very strong fort, thinkingdhat its fall 
might intimidate other forts. 4 After a siege of over two months, 
it was captured. A few other forts, such as Venkatagiri, Mulba- 
gal, Kolar and Anekal were also seized. As Smith had 
envisaged, the conquest of these places did not give the Madras 
Government any advantage. With Bangalore and Seringapatam 
in his hands, Haidar could cut off their supplies, surprise them 
in night attacks, and harass their baggage. These forts could 
not be taken, because the rainy season was near, and because 
they were very strong. He had not only strengthened them, but 
also had invited the Marathas to his support. 

When the English took the offensive in Mysore, Haidar 
sent Raza Sahib to Poona soliciting Madhava Rao’s aid, and 
offering 30 lakhs of rupees towards the arrears of the chant h* 
This amount was actually deposited with the money lenders, 
and was to be paid into the Maratha treasury in two instal- 
ments, 17 lakhs to be paid on the march of Gopal Rao 
and Ananda Rao, Maratha commanders at Miraj, towards 
Haidar, and the balance on their actual junction with the 
Mysore army. The detachment under these commanders 


i Smith to Madras, 13 March 1768, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 61, PP- 
357-8; also Smith to Bourchier, 8 Jan. 1768, cons. 11 Jan. 1768, Ibid, p. 48 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 18 Jan. 1768, Ibid, pp. 78-80 

B Deputies to Madras, 22 Api. 1768, cons. 25 Apl. 1768, Ibid, p. 517 

t Smith to Orme, 28 March 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 33. n. 53 
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Consisted of 1,500 horse. 1 The effect of Haidar’s offer was that 
Raza Sahib was permitted to recruit sepoys and horsemen 
for Haidar from any part of the Maratha Empire. 2 * * Although 
Haidar did not actually secure any Maratha aid, his efforts had 
the propaganda value of creating confusion at Madras. 

The detachment sent under Wood to the south was more 
fortunate. He reduced a number of places such as Dharma- 
puri, Tengrikota, Kaveripuram, Salem and Atur. He proceeded 
as for as Gazalhatti and Satyamangalam, only 80 miles from 
Seringapatam. He took Coimbatore and Dindigal as well. 5 
Within six months he deprived Haidar of all his southern 
possessions, yielding a revenue of 25 lakhs of rupees, and 
forming his chief supply depots. Owing to a change in the war 
plan Wood was recalled from the south to besiege Bangalore, 
and thus he was prevented from penetrating further towards 
Seringapatam. 

Haidar was distressed on the western coast as well by the 
Bombay Government’s invasion of Malabar.* They desired to 
reduce Mangalore first, and then co-operate with the Madras army 
in their march towards Seringapatam. A strong reason for under- 
taking this campaign was the Bombay Government’s anxiety to 
seize Bidnur, a province rich in commercial commodities. They 
wanted to set up there a representative of their own, Faizula 
Khan, a commander in Haidar’s army. They chose this person 
because his father had been in the Nawab’s service, and there- 
fore he might be inclined to remain f aithful to the Company. 
Madras did not approve of this choice, and proposed instead 
the Nawab himself, who would be acquiring the diwani for the 
whole of Mysore. 6 Their second preference was the young 

1 Broome to Deputies, 8 Oct. 1768, Orme'Mss. vol. 328, p. 3 (Charles 
Broome was the Bombay Resident at Poona, who succeeded Mostyn). 

* Board’s minute, cons. 20 Aug, 1768, M. M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 62, 
p. 1015 

*• Wood to Madras, 4 Aug. 1768, cons. 11 Aug. 1768, M. M. S. P. Range 
251, vol. 62, p. 988 

1 Bombay to Madras, 4 Feb. 1768, cons. 29 Feb. 1768, Ibid, vol. 61, 

p. 260 

5 This decision was taken on 29 Feb. 1768, when the Nizam had not yet 

ratified his treaty. 
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Raja of Bidnur who had sought shelter at Poona dj} 

On 19 February Bombay sent an expedition of 400 
Europeans and 800 sepoys under Major John Gouin and John 
Watson to reduce Mangalore, Honavar and the Fortified Island. 
John Sibbald, Bombay agent at Honavar, had induced 
the commander of Haidar’s fleet, Mir KhanKelshu, to desert 
with the fleet of two grabs and five gallivats. 1 2 Within a short 
period Gouin seized Mangalore, Honavar and the Fortified 
Island. But his further progress was checked by Tipu’s arrival 
with 3,000 troops. Bombay troops near Miraj were defeated in 
April. 3 As the monsoon season was near, and the Bombay fort 
itself was short of troops, Gouin and Watson left Mangalore 
on 27 April for Bombay, leaving behind 250 Europeans and 
1,200 sepoys at Honavar. 4 

Hardly had Gouin and Watson left Mangalore, when 
^Haidar appeared in person with a large force and recovered all 
his possessions. On 11 May 1768 the Bombay troops evacuated 
Mangalore precipitately, leaving behind the sick and the 
wounded. 5 They created such confusion that 40 to 50 Europeans 
fell into Haidar’s hands, and nearly 80 Europeans and 162 
sepoys were missing. The treasure and the papers which were 
on board the Salamander also fell into Haidar’s hands. 6 It is sur- 
prising that the garrison exhibited such a lack of discipline. They 
had the necessary requisites for a long siege, enough for 3,000 
men for four months. 7 The fort was defensible. The Committee of 
Enquiry that was instituted to go into the causes of their 
conduct observed, “A judicial exertion to oppose Haidar’s 
approaches and in disputing every inch of ground with him 

1 Board’s minute, cons. 29 Feb. 1768, M. M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 61, 

p. 268 

2 Sibbald to Gouin, 22 Feb. 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 86, p. 11 

3 Sibbald to Gouin, 18 Apl. 1768, Ibid, p. 78 

* Bombay to Madras, 14 May 1768, cons. 8 June 1768, M. M. S. P. 
Range 251, vol. 62, p. 704 

« Sibbald and Stracey to Bombay, 14 May 1768, cons. 1 July 1768, Ibid, 
p. 807 

6 Ibid, pp. 811-2 

f Bombay to Madras, 14 June 1768, cons. 1 July 1768, Ibid, p. 803 
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couid very probably have induced him to relinquish the enter- 
prise.’’^' The loss of Mangalore was unfortunate for the Com- 
pany, because I-Iaidar procured much gun powder, many pieces of 
artillery and other military stores, which he badly needed. 1 * * 4 5 6 He 
seized Honavar and the Fortified Island as well, and made 34 
Europeans prisoners. He gained great confidence after these 
events, and his disaffected poligars were frightened to remain 
loyal or at least neutral. The Bombay Board lost their conquests 
as quickly ns they had gained them. The loss of Manga- 
lore was a turning point in the war, for Haidar took the offensive 
thereafter^’]] 

As soon as the Court had learnt of the war, they hastily 
despatched a letter to Madras to make peace at_the earliest 
opportunity. They criticised tlie^ policy of Madras, “If it had 
not - been for the imprudent measures you have taken, the 
Country powers would have left you in peace. 1 ’* The Court 
stated that they were not interested in the extension of their 
territoriesjn India, that they would not enter into any offensive 
wars, and that they wished to see the Indian powers remain as a 
check upon one.anolher. 5 The Court had disapproved of all the 
transactions of the Madras Government ever since the Hydera- 
bad treaty was concluded, and had urged them strongly to make 
peace. With_this letter before them Madras should have had 
no alternative to peace, buLthey .pursued their own policy. 

Meanwhile, the deputies were directing the operations of 
the war. Although the Government had excluded Bangalore 
from the conquest, the deputies attempted to take it on the 
ground that it would soon fall, as Haidar was absent in Manga- 
lore. 0 But it was very difficult to take Bangalore, as it was well 

1 Report of the Officers regarding the Abandonment of Mangalore, 
cons. 4 Aug. 1768, Ibid, p. 967 

5 Bombay to Madras, 14 June 1768, cons. 1 July 176S, Ibid, p. 801 

8 Bombay to Madras, 28 June 1768, cons. 23 July 1768, Ibid, p. 917 

4 Court to Madras, 13 May 1768, Desp. to Madras, vol. 4, para 12, 
p. 341 

8 Ibid, para 10 

6 Deputies to Madras, 22 Apl. 1768, cons. 25 Apl. 1768, M, M. S. P. 
Range 251, vol. 61, p, 517 
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provided, and as the Madras army lacked the battering cannons. 
Tiie deputies decided to procure them from Madras, and to 
stock piovisions at Kolar. 1 Until these preparations were 
finished, the deputies tried to excite desertion among Haidar’s 
men, and wrote to Madras that a few of his officers had agreed 
to deliver him up for two lakhs of pagodas. 2 The Madras 
• Government thought that the object was well worth the 
reward if accomplished.* 

The siege of Bangalore became a big controversy. Although 
the Government had strongly opposed its siege at first, they 
began now feverishly to support it. They would not even 
wait until the necessary equipments were sent up. 4 The 
deputies thought it impossible to reduce it immediately, for 
the fort was very strong, well provided and well garrisoned, 
and that the “ Comparison between Haidar’s other places and 
Bangalore was as wide as Poonamalee and Madras.” 5 
Moreover, Haidar had returned from Mangalore, and the 
Madras army was not sure of provisions for more than 10 
days. 0 

The deputies were prepared to attempt the siege, if their 
four proposals were accepted. Wood was to be recalled from the 
south to join Smith so that one detachment might besiege the 
fort, and the other might oppose Haidar in open field ; heavy 
cannons were to be sent up from Madras ; Murar Rao’s horse 
were to be procured; and the Company’s cavalry under 
Fitzgerald were to join Smith from Vellore. The deputies said 
that if these proposals were accepted, Haidar would be defeated 
or obliged to fly towards the west in three or four days. 1 

1 Deputies to Madras, 13 July 1768, cons. 19 July 1768, Ibid, vol. 62 
p. 884 

5 Deputies to Madras, 24 May 1768, cons. 28 May 1768, Ibid, vol. 62, 
p. 657 

8 Board's minute, cons. 28 May 1768, Ibid, p. 660 

* Board’s minute, cons, 19 July 1768, Ibid, pp. 889-90 

s Deputies to Madras, 27 July 1768, cons. 1 Aug. 1768, Ibid, pp. 939-41 

- 8 Ibid 

1 Deputies tb Madras, 16 Aug. 1768, cons. 24 Aug. 1768, Ibid, 
pp. 1033*5 
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The deputies committed a mistake in suggesting this plan, 
for Wood’s recall from the south was sure to result in the loss 
of those conquests. The deputies argued that Haidar would not 
detach a force to recover them, when he was confronted with 
their whole army near his strong fort. They expected that he 
might send cavalry. If he did, they thought, Wood’s 
presence was unnecessary, for he had no cavalry. Further, they 
questioned the very worth of such conquests which could not 
be retained without a force being ever present there. 1 Later 
events proved that this was a mistaken reasoning, and that they 
hastened the loss of the only valuable acquisitions they had 
made. Call expected that Bangalore would fall by September, 
and that Haidar would risk a pitched battle, which would bring 
the whole of Mysore to the Company. 2 

The Government approved of the deputies’ plan, directed 
Wood to join Smith, sent up heavy guns, stores and provisions 
to Kolar, and secured Murar Rao’s aid by concluding a treaty 
with him. He was to furnish 3,000 horse in return for a lakh of 
rupees in advance and 50,000 every month. By a secret article 
his son, Lakshman Rao, was to be granted a jagir of 70, or 
80,000 rupees near Gudi Binda, a taluk, contiguous to his 
principality'. 3 

All the demands being fulfilled, the deputies proceeded to 
besiege Bangalore, but it could not be taken unless Haidar was 
defeated in a straight fight. They gave up the idea of the siege, 
and pursued Haidar to defeat him. 4 Smith pursued him from 
one direction and Wood, from another, but he would escape 
from a third. 5 /Nearly for two months Haidar was hotly chased, 
but to no purpose. By. the middle of October it became 
apparent that he could neither be pursued, nor brought to an 
action. The Madras army being exhausted in the process, both 

1 Deputies to Madras, 29 July 1768, cons. 6 Aug. 1768, Ibid, p. 962 

2 Call to Josiah Du Pr6 (new member of the Council), 8 Aug. 1768, Orme 
Mss. vol. 304, p. 12 

8 Deputies to Madras, 27 July 17 68, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 62, p. 941 

4 Deputies to Madras, cons. 5 Sept. 1768, Ibid, p. 1067 

6 Deputies to Madras, 26 Sept. 1768, cons. 30 Sept. 1768, Ibid, vol. 63, 
p. 1190 
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mj|h and Wood strongly urged for peace . 1 * * 4 

Haicfar was also jinxious for peace ever sinc e th e J sJjzam 
was disengaged. IrTApril he had sent a person to the deputies, 
and had written to Bourchier. Smith was for peace, but the 
deputies differed from him. They thought that Haidar was 
insincere in his advances, Jhat he could never~be a peacefuT 
neighbour, and that he shouliTbe destroyed afall costs? Agree- 
ing with the deputies the Government rejected Haidar’s 
advances, and refused to see his vakil until he declared the 
concessions he was prepared to make. They thought that 
Haidar’s poligars would revolt against him, and that unless they 
secured the Carnatic passes from him, there was no need to 
make peace. Therefore, they sent back the vakil who had come 
as far as the deputies’ camp .- 1 

After recovering Mangalore Haidar reneweejhis advances 
through William Hornby, the Tellicherry chidr Hornby 
brought Haidar in touch with Bombay, who - corresponded 
with him through the European prisoners in his hands. 
Haidar wrote to Bombay that he had always adopted a friendly 
policy towards the Company, that his dispute was with 
Muhammad Ali and not with them, and that notwithstanding 
he was prepared for an accommodation . 5 If peace was not 
established, Haidar warned both Madras and Bombay, “lam 
going to Arcot, Trlchinopoly, Tinnevelly and all the countries 
thereabout, where I will plunder and put all inhabitants to 
death, break their wells and' tanks, and drive away their cattle, 
burn all the houses, and not even leave a shed standing, and 
totally destroy the whole of the country .” 6 Besides, Haidar sent 


i Smith to Call, 28 Oct. 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 293, p. 118; Wood to 
Smith, 18 Oct. 1768, cons. 24 Oct. 1768, M. M.S. P. Range 251, vol.63, p.1312 

: Deputies to Gouin, 25 Apl. 176S, Orme Mss. vol. 78, p. 156 
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s Haidar to Bombay, 18 June 1768, cons. 30 Sept. 1768, vol, 63, p. 1206 
0 Quoted in Hornby to Wood, 18 June 1768, cons. 6 Aug. 1768 , Ibid, 
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to Bombay a vakil who told them that if peace was not granted, 
Haidar would seek the support of other powers, thereby 
suggesting that he would approach the Marathas. 1 2 

These threats and inducements had some effect on the 
deputies, who thought that peace could be made if he paid 50 
lakhs, ceded a good part of his territory to Madras, and showed 
concessions to Bombay. 3 The Madras Government were also 
now inclined to think that peace was desirable with him, and 
that he could be a good check upon the Marathas. 3 Strangely 
enough, the Nawab was also not averse to peace. 4 But the 
Government would not take the initiative. If Haidar were to 
ask for peace, and declare the concessions he would make, they 
would be willing to negotiate. 5 

Meanwhile, some correspondence was going on between 
Haidar and Smith. Haidar had invited a person from Smith. 
Haidar frankly told him that he would go to the very gates of 
Madras and ravage the whole Carnatic, if his peace proposals 
were rejected. In order to drive home this point Haidar sent a 
vakil to Smi th, who was told that Haidar would secure Maratha 
aid, if all other methods failed. The vakil further told Smith 
that Haidar would naturally suffer the Marathas to gain some 
advantage rather than lose his all to the Madras Government. 
But if the Government were to make peace, he would give them 
what he would have given the Marathas, namely, two lakhs of 
rupees on condition of a defensive alliance with him. Smith 
referred these proposals to the deputies who dealt with political 
matters. 6 

The Nawab urged the deputies not to lose the oppor- 


1 Bombay to Madras, 25 Aug. 1768, cons. 30 Sept. 1768, Ibid, vol. 63, 
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tunity, ns Haidar was inclined to make some concessions. 1 
The Government also had good reasons for peace— their own 
distress for money, the uncertain attitude of the Marathas, and 
the Bengal Government’s rupture with Shuja-ud-daula of Oudfa. 
The terms the Government proposed were that Haidar should 
pay the expenses of the war, surrender the Carnatic passes to 
the Company, pay a tribute of seven lakhs of rupees to the 
Nizam as stipulated in the March treaty with him, give up the 
district promised by the Government to Murar Rao, pardon 
those who had supported the Company, and grant trade 
privileges to Bombay. If he agreed to these proposals, his vakil 
would be received at Madras. 2 * 4 

On the deputies’ desire Haidar sent them his paymaster, 
Narayana Rao, to Kolar. The deputies demanded that Haidar 
should pay 50 lakhs of rupees, cede all the conquests they had 
made except Kolar and Hosur, demolish those forts in the 
Carnatic which were still in his hands, and surrender Sankri- 
drug, a very strong fort. 5 Narayana Rao pleaded that these 
were exceedingly harsh terms. The deputies gave up their 
claim to a few minor forts in Coimbator, but demanded Gudi 
Binda for Murar Rao. Narayana Rao again urged that these 
were unacceptable terms. Then the deputies stipulated their 
minimum, which was the payment of 30 lakhs cash, and the 
surrender of the conquest east of the Cauvery, the Baramahal 
and Sankridrug. They would give up their conquests in 
Bangalore district. 1 

Haidar offered 10 lakhs of rupees and the Baramahal. He 
said that he would give no more. The deputies were unwilling 
to accept anything less than their demands, and the negoti- 
ations broke off. Narayana Rao suggested the despatch of an 
Englishman to Haidar, and Mackay himself was selected for 
the purpose, but nothing came of this as well. Narayana Rao 
was dismissed with a memorandum which sealed all chances of 


1 Ibid 

* Board’s minute, cons. 30 Sept. 176S, Ibid, pp. I179-S0 
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further negotiations. The indemnity in it was increased to 60 
lakhs, but was to be deducted 10 lakhs each year from the 
revenues of Haidar's southern dictricts, which were to be 
permanently ceded to the Company. After the indemnity was 
fully discharged, the Government would pay him every year, 10 
lakhs. 1 Haidar rejected these terms as totally unacceptable. 

The Government thought that the deputies made exorbitant 
demands, and that they should have asked for absolutely 
essential forts with just sufficient territory to cover the expenses 
of garrisoning them. 2 3 They thought that the Baramahal and 
Dindigal would have been quite reasonable demands, and that 
the acquisition of territory as far as Coimbatore and Gazalhatti 
pass revealed nothing but excessive ambitions of the Govern- 
ment. 2 Likewise they disapproved of the indemnity demanded. 
The total expenses of the war till then had been 7,07,854 
pagodas or less than 25 lakhs of rupees, but the indemnity 
demanded ranged from 30 to 60 lakhs of rupees. The Govern- 
ment regretted that no room was left for renewing the negotia- 
tions, and suspected that the Nawab and Murar Rao might 
have misguided the deputies. 4 In reality the Nawab was not so 
much responsible as the deputies themselves. 

The negotiations broke off, because the deputies thought 
that Haidar would be ruined, if he did not concede their 
demands. They argued that he would have to offer much more 
to seek ’.the Maratha support. The deputies wrote to the 
Government, "Though it may be contrary to the Company’s 
orders and indeed very different from your Honours’ intentions 
to extend your possessions, yet we conceive this extension must 
take place, if you. expect to have any equivalent for the 
expenses of the war.” 5 Their further reason for their demands 
was that in case of a rupture, a door should be kept open to 

1 Deputies to Madras, 3 Oct. 1768, cons. 8 Oct. 1768, Ibid, pp. 1231-4 
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Board’s diversion on the western coast, the Nizam’s disengage- 
ment from the alliance, and the Maratha neutrality, all seemed 
to help the Government in executing their policy. But the 
policy could not be a success, because they did not listen to the 
military advice. From the beginning Smith disagreed with 
their plans of warfare. The situation grew worse when they 
appointed field deputies. Neither theNawabnor Mackayhad 
any military experience. Only Call as colonel in the engineer- 
ing corps had some experience, but not enough to intrude into 
every military detail, which he did. This interference caused 
serious difficulties in the last phase of the war. Although the 
Government’s position had not yet been damaged by these 
mistakes, it steadily deteriorated after October. Had they 
responded favourably to Haidar’s advances, all their subsequent 
troubles could have been avoided?) 1 



CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSION OF THE WAR (1768-69) 

^Haidar’s policy was to end the war as quickly as possible. 
When the deputies rejected his offer of concessions, he was left 
with no alternative but to win his point by force of arms. 
Fortunately for him, the mistakes committed by the Bombay 
troops on the one coast, and by the deputies on the other, facili- 
tated his task. He surprised the Madras army in many places, 
recovered all his losses in the south, intensified his intrigues at 
Poona, and entered the Carnatic once again. So sudden was 
his appearance before Madras that the tables were completely 
turned, and it looked as if the Company would be lucky, if he 
granted them peace. But knowing his own limitations, he did 
not rise in his demands, and made peace. 

With Haidar's recovery of his western possessions and with 
the recall of Wood from the south, the Madras Government’s 
offensive against him came to an end, and he took the offensive 
thereafter. His attempts to surprise their detachments, to ravage 
their territory, and to avoid pitched battles diverted them from 
their main object of besieging Bangalore. After the failure of 
the peace talks, he captured Mulbagal on 2 October, and 
fought a battle there against Wood, which was “the most' 
serious and warmest contest that Haidar has yet supported, and 
nothing but the most steady and determined behaviour could 
have resisted that powerful and ruinous army.”!! The Madras 
army lost two guns and much stores with 80 Europeans and 
200 sepoys killed and wounded. 2 Wood said that he had never 
seen “ such an obstinate affair in India.” 5 

Despite these reverses the deputies were averse to an 
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a Mackay to Orme, 12 Oct. 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 30, p. 106 
s Wood to Madras, 5 Oct. 1768, cons. 10 Oct. 1768, M. M. S. P. Range 
251, vol. 63, p.1257 
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accommodation, and urged a vigorous prosecution of the war 
until Haidar was subdued. 1 The Government were no longer in 
a mood to take the deputies’ advice. They held the deputies 
responsible for all their misfortunes, for recalling Wood from 
the south, for alternately proposing and abandoning the siege 
of Bangalore, and for the failure of the peace talks. The 
Government accused them of conceiving and executing 
immature plans. They regretted that the best English army 
failed to achieve a single object under the deputies’ advice. 
Therefore, on 28 October the Government dissolved the 
Committee of deputies and recalled them to Madras. They 
empowered Smith with full authority to invest Bangalore or 
Seringapatam or adopt any other plan he deemed fit. If none 
of these were possible, he was also to return to Madras. 2 Smith 
confessed that he could do neither, and be too returned to 
Madras. 3 

As the Government rightly observed, the deputies had not 
rendered any useful service, and their presence had only added 
to the confusion. Both Smith and Wood resented their undue 
interference in military details. The Government had been 
reduced to an agency supplying the needs of the deputies. 
They should have been recalled much earlier. But the recall 
of Smith was unfortunate, for he was the only able commander. 
They needlessly censured him on the ground that if Wood' could 
have been successful in the south, there was no reason why 
Smith should not .have been in the north. Therefore, their 
inference was, “All honour is due to the conduct of one, and 
blame to the other.” 4 Wood became thereafter their favourite, 
and he was empowered to pursue any measure. The Govern- 
ment asked him to act vigorously in order to subdue Haidar. 5 


1 Deputies to Madras; 14 Oct, 1768, cons. 1 Nov. 1768, Ibid,, p. 1336: 
also Deputies to Madras, 25 Oct. 1768, cons. 1 Nov. 1768, Ibid, p. 1351 

a Board’s minute, cons. 28 Oct. 1768, Ibid, p. 1321; also of 1 Nov. 1768, 
Ibid, p, 1371; and Madras to Smith, 2 Nov. 1768, Ibid, pp. 1383-5 

3 Smith to Madras, 19 Nov. 1768, cons. 28 Nov. 1768, Ibid, p. 1607 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 28 Nov. 1768, Ibid, p. 1618 

5 Madras to Wood, cons. 21 Nov. 1768, Ibid, p. 1543 
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But the Government were soon disillusioned in their expec- 
tation of Wood’s ability to beat\Haidar, who inflicted almost a 
severe blow on him at Bagalur, near Kolar, on 22 November, 
only a few days after Smith’s recall. This victory was more 
brilliant for Haidar than his first at Mulbagaft) Wood was so 
much disheartened by this battle that he thought that the whole 
of Madras army would never be able to defeat Haidar. 1 2 This 
was in contradiction to Wood’s earlier claim that a single detach- 
ment under his own command could easily beat Haidar. 3 Wood 
was recalled and court-martialled. 

Wood fared much worse than Smith. Haidar spread 
rumours that he expelled Wood from Mysore. 4 5 The recall of both 
Smith and Wood added credit to this view. Unnerved by these 
reports, certain forts surrendered to Haidar without resistance. 
The Government were at last convinced of certain facts which 
Smith had been consistently Hying to bring home to them^First, 
Haidar could not be pursued or forced to a battle owing to the 
superiority of his horse. Secondly, the pursuit was disadvanta- 
geous to the Madras army, as it fatigued their troops and exhaus- 
ted their ammunition. Thirdly, these unsuccessful pursuits 
would make Haidar more daring. Lastly, a protracted war 
would lead to his success, as he commanded more resources. 
Therefore, the Government agreed with Smith that they should 
first try to retain their southern conquests. 6 But even in this 
respect Haidar had forestalled their decision]) 

In November Haidar sent his general, Faizulla Khan, to 
recover his southern possessions. Within a. short period^he took 
Coimbatore and a number of other places} After Wood’s recall, 
no attempt had been made to keep the several forts in a defen- 
sible condition and hence Faizulla had no difficulty in recover- 
ing them all. Although they had brought not much revenue to 


1 Fitzgerald to Smith, 24 Nov. 1768, cons. 29 Nov, 1768, Ibid, p. 1663 

2 Ibid, p. 1665 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 29 Nov. 1768, Ibid, pp. 1666-7 

i Fitzgerland to Madras, 22 Dec. 1768, cons. 30 Dec. 1768, Ibid, vol.64, 

p. 2022 

5 Board’s minute, cons. 2 Dec. 1768,Ibid, pp. 1695-1704 
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the Madras Government, their possessions would have been 
advantageous to them in peace negotiations. Therefore, they 
decided to take them again, but two new developments, 
rumours of the Nizam and Maratha alliance with Haidar, and 
Haidar’s entry into the Carnatic, prevented these efforts as 
well. 

51 The Maratha attitude towards the Company had grown 
rigid eversince the Bombay attack on Malabar in March 1768. 
Mostyn tried to conciliate the Poona court by suggesting that 
Haidar’s reduction was in the interest of both the Company and 
the Marathas, and that the latter should not oppose the Bombay 
expedition. The Poona court did not agree. Being apprehensive 
lest Bidnur and Sunda should fall into English hands, Madhava 
Rao sent a person to Bombay demanding these places if seized. 1 * 
The Madras Government’s policy to overthrow Haidar further 
alarmed Madhava Rao, who was not satisfied by the bait that 
the chauth would be paid to him regularly. 3 The Marathas 
would never let Madras overrun Mysore, for that was “the 
best bird they had to pluck.” 3 When the Madras Govern- 
ment’s hopes of securing the Maratha aid were completely 
frustrated, they tried to obviate at least the hostile intentions 
of the Marathas. For this purpose they asked Bengal to keep 
the Poona Court neutral either by “flattering their expectations” 
or by frightening them with the ill consequences of the 
Company’s hostility. 4 * Madras suggested that Bengal should 
induce Janoji to attack Madhava Rao, and alarm him for 
the safety of his capital, if he supported Haidar. 6 The deputies 
suggested that this purpose would be best served by “ proper 
insinuation from Allahabad or by direct correspondence with 
the Marathas,” and by prolonging Madhava Rao’s dispute with 
Raghunath Rao for the Peshwaship. 6 But the Bengal Govern- 

1 Bombay to Madras, 5 Apl. 1768, cons. 14 May 1768, M.M.S.P. Range 

251, vol. 62, p. 588 

3 Bombay to Madras, 4 May 1768, cons. 2 June 1768, Ibid, p. 695 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 21 March 1768, Ibid, vol. 61, p. 382 

4 Madras to Bengal, cons. 19 May 1768, Ibid, vol. 62, p. 638 

* Board’s minute, cons. 23 July 1768, Ibid, p. 912 

8 Deputies to Madras, 11 May 1768, cons. 14 May 1768, Ibid, pp.595-7 
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mcnt informed Madras that they had their own quarrel with 
Janoji over the cession of Cuttack. 1 * Even if this dispute were 
to be resolved, it was difficult to induce either Janoji or Raghu- 
nath Rao to quarrel with Madhava Rao unless the Bengal 
Government were prepared to support them with troops, a 
requirement which was scarcely possible at the moment to 
fulfil. 5 

As already discussed, Haidar had been active in soliciting 
Madhava Rao’s aid. He had sent Raza Sahib to Poona with 
money. Secret negotiations were in progress for a triple alliance 
of the Marathas, the Nizam and Haidar against the Company. 3 
The Nizam sent Rukn-ud-daula to Poona. 4 Raza Sahib returned 
to Mysore with some troops and with a promise that more would 
follow. On 21 September Madhava Rao himself set out from 
Poona with the intention of joining Haidar. 6 Gopal Rao had 
been already directed to march ahead. A powerful detachment 
was sent to Konkan. The Maratha fleet was kept ready for 
emergency. 6 Rukn-ud-daula successfully concluded an alliance 
at Poona, and it remained only to be openly declared. 7 On 11 
December Madhava Rao and Gopal Rao were about 450 and 
180 miles respectively from Kolar. 8 By 25 December Gopal 
Rao was expected at Hoskote, about 20 miles from Bangalore. 9 
Charles Broome said that Madhava Rao had undertaken the 
expedition because of three reasons, Haidar’s attractive offer 
of gold, the Maratha demand of the chauth on the Carnatic (a 
sum of 450,000 rupees was due from the Nawab) and the 
Maratha unwillingness to remain quiet when all family disputes 


1 Bengal to Madras, 20 July 1768, cons. 20 Aug. 1768, Ibid, p. 1013 

* Bengal to Madras, 10 Aug. 1768, cons. 19 Sept. 1768, Ibid, p. 1115 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 23 July 1768, Ibid, p. 912 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 24 Aug. 1768, Ibid, p. 1045 

8 Broome to Deputies, 8 Oct. 1768, Orme, Mss. vol. 328, p.4 

6 Broome to Madras, 6 Nov. 1768, cons 10 Dec. 1768, M.M.S.P. Range 
251. vol. 64, p. 1756 

7 Broome to Madras, 14 Nov. 1768, coos. 10 Dec. 1768, Ibid, p. 1758 

6 Board’s minute, cons. 11 Dec. 1768, Ibid. p. 1791 

9 Lang to Madras, cons. 25 Dec, 1768, Ibid, p. 1939 
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had been settled. 1 * Thus it looked as if Haidar’s diplomacy 
seemed to work more successfully than the Madras Govern- 
ment’s. 

The Government were greatly perturbed by these reports. 
They thought that Haidar’s refusal to accommodate in October, 
Shuja-ud-daula’s rebellion in the north, and the Nizam’s des- 
patch of Rukn-ud-daula to Poona might have been all due 
to a secret league of the Indian powers against the Company. 
They suspected that Shuja-ud-daula might attack Bengal, the 
Nizam might seize the Sarkars, and Madhava Rao and Haidar 
might invade the Carnatic. 3 The remedy the Government 
proposed to avert this danger was either exciting trouble for the 
Marathas at home, or the payment of a sum of money to them, 
or the cession of some territory. As Raghunath Rao had been 
closely imprisoned, and neither the Nawab nor they had any 
money, they preferred the last alternative of offering some terri- 
tory. They decided to give up what did not belong to them. 
Bidnur was to be first conquered and then given to the Mara- 
thas. They authorised Broome to conclude an agreement by 
which they would assist Madhava Rao in the conquest of Bidnur 
if he refrained from supporting Haidar. Madhava Rao was to 
be further conciliated by an assurance that the Government 
desired only the restoration of the Hindu Raja to power in 
Mysore, and that they would guarantee on his behalf regular 
payments of the chauth to the Marathas. 8 

The deputies informed Madras that Murar Rao had agreed 
to win Madhava Rao to the Company’s side on condition that 
Bidnur was to be conquered for the Marathas by the Madras 
army, and that Murar Rao was to receive two districts, Chik- 
ballapur and Devanhalli, for his services. 4 Besides, the Nawab 
would pay 450,000 rupees immediately to the Marathas. If 
Madhava Rao were to reject these terms, he should be told that 


1 Broome to Deputies, 8 Oct. 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 328, pp. 5-6 
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Bengal had sent Colonel Richard Smith to Allahabad to declare 
to the Maratha vakil that if his master assisted Haidar, the 
English would immediately invade the Maratha country from 
Bengal, and that they had settled terms of friendship with 
Janoji of Berard Broome was to handle this piece of information 
with proper care. The Nawab proposed a scheme of his own to 
disengage Madhava Rao, namely that the Marathas should 
remain neutral in return for Bidnur and a defensive alliance by 
which they would be entitled to get Madras Government’s aid. 
But the Marathas should also agree to the acquisition of the 
whole of Mysore by the Nawab. He drew up a memorandum to 
this effect, and desired to send it to Madhava Rao through 
Naga Rao. 1 2 _ 

The Government accepted neither the deputies’ nor the 
Nawab's proposal, as it was too delicate a matter to entrust it 
either to Murar Rao or to the Nawab. They further thought 
that there was no use in courting Madhava Rao’s friendship if 
he had already been alienated by Haidars gold. They regarded the 
Nawab's proposal as a striking instance “to pursue the war for 
the sake of territory.” 2 They even contemplated the disbanding 
of a great part of the Nawab's force, which they called a “use- 
less and expensive rabble." 1 * This is openly admitting the fact 
that their policy had failed. Likewise, they disapproved of the 
deputies' plan to threaten Madhava Rao with an attack from 
Bengal. They highly criticised the deputies’ letter to Broome 
disclosing the secret mission of Richard Smith to Allahabad, 
particularly when it was doubtful if Bengal would execute its 
threat or not. 5 

Abandoning the diplomatic pressure to defeat Madhava 
Rao's intentions, the Government concentrated on the defence 
of the Carnatic, dropped the idea of recovering Haidar’s south- 


1 Deputies to Broome, S Nov. I76S, cons. 14 Nov. 1768, Ibid, pp. 1498-9 
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era districts asked for the supplies of provisions and money 
from Bengal, induced Bombay to launch a second expedition on 
Mangalore, warned the subordinate settlements to be prepared 
against any surprise attack, and directed the commanding officer, 
Colonel Ross Long, to shift the heavy stores from Kolar to 
Vellore. 1 * * 

After having made all these preparations, the Government 
found to their happy surprise that the Maratha storm had 
subsided. The diplomacy of the Bengal Government successfully 
employed Madhava Rao against Janoji. At the time when 
Gopal Rao had been ordered for the Carnatic, Madhava Rao 
learnt that Dewaji Pant, Janoji’s minister, was carrying on an 
intrigue with the Bengal Government. In order to force Janoji 
to submission Madhava Rao, who had set out for the Carnatic 
marched upon Nagpur early in January 1769." In the fluctuating 
politics of the time with whimsical despots at the helm of 
affairs, consistency was unknown. 

The Bengal Government took an active part in bringing 
about this war, for they were interested in preventing Madhava 
Rao's alliance with Haidar. Their anxiety to occupy the 
Marathas in their family disputes further increased, when they 
came to know that Madhava Rao had sent an expedition under 
Ramachandra Ganesh to the north as well.’ Therefore, they 
concluded an offensive alliance with Janoji, which alarmed 
Madhava Rao, and turned out to be the main reason for his 
change of policy. 4 * 6 The Bengal Government concluded a new 
treaty with Shuja-ud-daula which enabled them to move a 
detachment from Allahabad towards Madhava Kao’s territory 
if he moved north or south. Tiicy directed Peach to attack 
Madhava Rao’s dominions in conjunction with Janoji, if his 
intentions were hostile against the company. 0 The Bengal 
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Government took these measures for one more reason. They 
were apprehensive lest Haidar should -drag the French also into 
the war, and make it a powerful confederacy of the Indian and 
European rivals of the Company. The effect of this policy was 
that Maratha affairs both in Berar and in the north were greatly 
disturbed, and Madhava Rao had no alternative to war against 
Janoji. In that war which was fought from January to April 
1769 the Bengal Government did not go to Janoji’s aid, but he 
rendered them an useful service in successfully occupying 
Madhava Rao.Un the' early stages of the Mysore War, Madhava 
Rao remained neutral, because Raghunath Rao was troublesome, 
Tn the later stages, when Madhava Rao was anxious to inter- 
veiThews prevented by Janoji’s trouble) Added to these, 
Jauhar Singh, the Jat Raja, and Beja Singh, the MewarRaja, 
had revolted in the north, and kept the Marathas occupied. 

Another development which distressed the Madras Govern- 
ment was Haidar’s entry into the Carnatic in December 1768. 
Within six months he recovered all that he had lost in the two 
previous coinpaigns. He appeared before Tanjore whose Raja 
purchased peace by paying him four lakhs of rupees. Haid 
intensified his offensive early in 1769, when his plundering 
ariies were dispersed all over the Carnatic. 3 In order to 
prevent these ravages, the Government decided to send their 
^ rendering parties to ravage his territories. For th 
VjXw KMto enlist Murar Rao’s and the Nawaffs 
Sy into their service, but their plan was not executed, 
because meanwhile Haidar finished the war by appearing himself 

^After^he failure of the peace talks in October, the deprt s 
had reduced their demands to 35 lakhs of rupees with Barana . 
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hal and certain other forts. 1 Haidar refused to give neither 
money nor territory. Josiah Du Pre, one of of Councillors, 

wrote to Orme, “ ought we with such an advantage to 

submit to the loss of our expenses in the war and restore to our 
enemy what we have subdued ? ” 2 The Government were also 
of the same view that the conquests they had made gave them 
“ a good claim to an indemnification for the past, and some 
security for the future.” 3 4 * 

When Haidar recovered all • his losses together with Karur, 
which they had retained since 1761, far from being elated he 
judged it an opportune time to make peace, He renewed his 
advances in December, and invited a person from Madras to 
know their terms. The Government again suspected his 
sincerity. Nevertheless, as he had taken the initiative; they 
asked him to convey his proposals in writing. 1 When his 
ravages increased in intensity, and when the war was brought 
to their doors in the harvest season of the year, they thought 
that even a truce was welcome. They offered to send him their 
agent, Mudu Krishna, to ask for a cease fire. 6 

Meanwhile, Haidar had sent a vakil to Fitzgerald expressing 
his willingness to make peace.® Fitzgerald in his turn sent 
Captain Brooke to Haidar. A very interesting and frank talk 
took place between the two. Haidar held the Nawab solely 
responsible for the war, and expressed his surprise that 
Bourchier should have listened to him. Haidar said that he was 
eager to conclude a defensive alliance with the Company, 
because the Marathas invaded his country frequently. He 
claimed that his state formed a barrier to the Carnatic against 
the Maratha attacks. He disclosed that Madhaya Rao had 

1 Deputies to Madras, 14 Oct. 1768, Ibid, vol. 63, p. 1338-43. The forts 
named were Pedanaikdurgam, Venkatagiri, Tengrikota, Kaveripuram, 

Dharmapuri and Dindigal, 

3 Du Pre to Orme, 25 Oct. 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 30, p. 108 
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Government took these measures for one more reason. They 
were apprehensive lest Haidar should drag the French also into 
the war, and make it a powerful confederacy of the Indian and 
European rivals of the Company. The effect of this policy was 
that Maratha affairs both in Berar and in the north were sreatly 
disturbed, and Madhava Rao had no alternative to w ? ar against 
Janoji. In that war which was fought from January to 'April 
1769, the Bengal Government did not go to Janoji’s aid, but he 
rendered them an useful service in successfully occupying 
Madhava Rao.Qn the- early stages of the Mysore War, Madhava 
Rao remained neutral, because Raghunath Rao was troublesome, 
In the later stages, when Madhava Rao was anxious to inter- 
vene, he was prevented by Janoji's trouble) Added to these, 
Jauhar Singh, the Jat Raja, and Beja Singh, the Mewar Raja, 
had revolted in the north, and kept the Marathas occupied. 1 

Another development which distressed the Madras Govern- 
ment was Haidar's entry into the Carnatic in December 176S. 
Within six months he recovered all that he had lost in the two 
previous compaigns. He appeared before Tanjore whose Raja 
purchased peace by paying him four lakhs of rupees. 2 3 Haidar 
intensified his offensive early in 1769, when his plundering 
parties were dispersed all over the Carnatic. 5 In order to 
prevent these ravages, the Government decided to send their 
own plundering parties to ravage his territories. For this 
purpose they tried to enlist Murar Rao ? s and the Nawab’s 
cavalry into their service, but their plan was not executed, 
because meanwhile Haidar finished the war by appearing himself 
before Madras. 4 

After the failure of the peace talks in October, the deputies 
had reduced their demands to 35 lakhs of rupees with Barama-. 
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hal and certain other forts. 1 Haidar refused to give neither 
money nor territory. Josiah Du Pre, one of of Councillors, 

wrote to Orme, “ ought we with such an advantage to 

submit to the loss of our expenses in the war and restore to our 
enemy what we have subdued ? ” 2 The Government were also 
of the same view that the conquests they had made gave them 
“a good claim to an indemnification for the past, and some 
security for the future.” 3 4 * 

When Haidar recovered all his losses together with Karur, 
which they had retained since 1761, far from being elated he 
judged it an opportune time to make peace. He renewed his 
advances in December, and invited a person from Madras to 
know their terms. The Government again suspected his 
sincerity. Nevertheless, as he had taken the initiative; they 
asked him to convey his proposals in writing. 1 When his 
ravages increased in intensity, and when the war was brought 
to their doors in the harvest season of the year, they thought 
that even a truce was welcome. They offered to send him their 
agent, Mudu Krishna, to ask for a cease fire. 6 

Meanwhile, Haidar had sent a vakil to Fitzgerald expressing 
his willingness to make peace.® Fitzgerald in his turn sent 
Captain Brooke to Haidar. A very interesting and frank talk 
took place between the two. Haidar held the Nawab solely 
responsible for the war, and expressed his surprise that 
Bourchier should have listened to him, Haidar said that he was 
eager to conclude a defensive alliance with the Company, 
because the Marathas invaded his country frequently. He 
claimed that his state formed a barrier to the Carnatic against 
the Maratha attacks. He disclosed that Madhava Rao had 
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return for Dindigal and Melpadi. The allies of the Company, 
particularly the Raja of Travancore, the Nawab of Cuddapah 
and Murar Rao should be included. No proposal for offensive 
or defensive alliance was to be accepted. If Haidar made it an 
essential condition of peace, a vague defensive alliance was to 
be agreed on, without stipulating the nature, or time, or mode 
of mutual assistance. A mere general assurance was to be given 
that the enemies and friends of both would be mutual. The 
Nawab was also to be included in the treaty. 1 Thus the Govern- 
ment were prepared not to retain any advantage. If such had 
been their policy only three months earlier, they could have 
obtained peace without difficulty. 

Andrews met Haidar on 19 February. Haidar presented 
his terms in a memorandum in which the first point was a 
defensive alliance. Other points were, only customary tribute 
was to be taken from the Raja of Tanjore. Haidar’s ships and 
guns seized by Bombay should be restored. The Nawab’s 
managers had collected five lakh pagodas from his southern 
districts. Of this he would exempt three, but two lakh should 
be paid. The Nawab had taken 20 elephants ; these should be 
returned. All his forts still in their possession should be 
restored. The Bengal Government had captured his two 
merchant ships, which should be'returned. His deserters in the 
Vaniyambadi battle had carried off his horses ; they should be 
given back. Lastly, Chanda Sahib’s family and relations were 
in the Nawab’s custody, and they should be released. 2 Of these 
demands none was going to be more difficult than the last. 
Since the execution of Chanda in 1752, his family was living in 
peace at Madras. But a number of adherents of this family had 
taken service with Haidar. Chanda’s son, Raza Sahib, was 
himself with him. No wonder if he and other Navayets, 
the particular community of Muslims to which Chanda 
belonged, urged Haidar to secure their release. 

Of these the Government accepted the principle of defen- 
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sivc alliance and the mutual restitution of places. But they 
thought that Haidar had no right to stipulate any condition for 
the Tanjorc Raja, and that the ships taken by Bombay were 
their lawful war booty. Haidar's demand of two ;Iakh of 
pagodas was rejected as highly improper. They said that even 
if this humiliating condition was accepted, there was no money 
to pay cither with them or with the Nawab. The elephants 
taken by the Nawab. and the horses earned off by the 
deserters were not to be restored. The demand for the release 
of Chanda s family was much resented, and totally rejected. 
They said that these people did not belong to Mysore, that 
they had nothing to do with the war, and that it was a 
deliberate attempt to humiliate the Nawab. 1 * 

Haidar's proposals thus did not improve the prospects of 
peace. It looked as if it was his turn to be rigid. Du Pre 
thought that the English had overshot their mark at Kclar, and 
that Haidar might do the same now.' Intelligence was received 
that Haidar had held a meeting with a French agent at 
Cuddalorc, and that he was carrying on correspondence with 
Pondicherry with the intention of dragging the French also into 
the war.’ But Haidar did not commit the mistake the Govern- 
ment had done in October. He gradually reduced his demands, 
relinquished his claim to elephants, gave up his demand for' 
money, and invited Andrews to conclude peace. 4 But he would 
not give up his demand on the Nawab for the release of 
Chanda's family. Du Pre put it rightly. “It appears to me that 
the Articles Hyder proposes, which we have rejected are made 
purposely to insult the Nabob; men of that kind of spirit can 
much sooner prevail on themselves to relinquish points of 
interest than points of prided' 3 Haidar's vakil . Shama Rao, had 
frankly told Smith that no demand but that on the Nawab 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 25 Feb. 1769, Ibid, pp. 112-22 

1 Du Pro to Smith. 12 March 1769, Orme Mss. vol. 79, p. 471 

3 Bourchier to Smith, 4 March 1769. Ibid', p. 463 
« Haidar to Bourchier. 13 March 1769, Orme, 16 March 1769.M.M3JP-, 
Range 251, vol. 65, pp. 145-6 

3 Du Pri to Smith, 12 March 1769, Orme Mss. vol. 79, p. 471 
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would be pressed. 1 

The Government authorised Andrews to conclude a treaty, 
if Haidar waived his condition for the release of Chanda’s 
family. 'Concerning a defensive alliance, the Government again 
reminded Andrews to give merely a general assurance of aid. 8 
They were so much disgusted of the war that they would not 
prolong it, even if it were to take a favourable turn, because it 
was sure to ruin the Carnatic. They further argued that the war 
“may also be ruinous to Hyder, yet it is no valid consolation, 
that we ruin our enemy with us.” 2 * * This was a remarkable 
change in their policy, which had been consistently aimed at 
his destruction. 

' Before Andrews could proceed on his second mission, 
Haidar dramatically appeared before Madras on 28 March 
1769. Next day his plundering parties came as near as Triplicane. 
He wrote a letter to Bourchier and Du Pre stating that he had 
come personally to make peace, and that Du Pre might be sent 
to him for the purpose. Bourchier summoned an extraordinary 
meeting of the Board, which decided to make peace, and 
to send Du Pre to Haidar. The previously drawn instruc- 
tions to Andrews were given to Du Pre. Smith was directed to 
carry out Du Pre’s orders and to halt at a distance from Haidar 
lest the latter being alarmed should break off the negotiations. 5 

Du Pre spent the whole of 30 March in Haidar’s camp, 
and returned in the night to report his conference with Haidar. 
The several controversial points of the previous few days could 
hardly be settled satisfactorily in a few hours. However, 
Du Pre’s tact had overcome most of the difficulties, and agree- 
ment had been reached on many issues. The first difficulty had 
arisen over Haidar’s insistence on the Tanjore Raja’s inclusion 
in the treaty. Du Prd’s efforts to prevent this had no effect. 
Haidar said that if the Raja was to be dropped, Murar Rao and 
Travancore Raja should also be dropped. This argument 

1 Board’s minute, cons. 6 March 1769, M.M.S.P.. Range 251, vol. 65. 

p. 130-2 

a Board’s minute, cons. 20 March 1769, Ibid, p. 151 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 29 March 1769, Ibid, pp, 207-8 
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induced Du Pr6 to include the Raja. 

The second difficulty concerned the de fensive alliance. 
Haidar insisted that the distressed party i n a war should 
be assisted with as many troops as it asked for’ and not with as 
many as could be spared by the other. Du F >rd explained the 
difficulties of his Government in agreeing to* s uc ^ a condition, 
namely the limited number of troops they; maintained at 
Madras, and the long time that would be re<|l u * re d to receive 
reinforcements from England, and to train 1 a new body of 
sepoys. Haidar agreed to a compromise, “Thaf * n case either of 
the contracting parties shall be attacked, thi^ mutually 
assist each other to drive the enemy out.” J 

Regarding peace with Bombay Haidar insisted that they 
should return his ships, or else he would not rp^ sase ^ ieir priso- 
ners. Du Pre’s argument that Madras could i lot undertake to 
restore what did not belong to them made jDaidar agree to 
release their prisoners and restore their privileges. The issue 
that did not offer any difficulty was the mutt 3 ^ restitution of 
conquests and prisoners. Du Pre made a feeblp effort to obtain 
Karur, but Haidar firmly asserted that it was P' s own ’ ancl tIia£ 
it had been unjustly retained by the Nawab so|i° n S- 

But the greatest difficulty was about the rel_ ease °f Chanda s 
family. Haidar was more adament on this pc u ' a£ £ han on ar, y 
other. Du Pre vainly attempted to explain tha £ ^ was a delicate 
point with the Nawab, that the Governme nt had promised 
protection to the family, that the question wap entirely uncon- 
nected with the war, and that it was imprj 3 P er t0 ra ^ c U P a 
settled issue. Haidar resorted to a different ta ct£c ’ a nd dcsiiec 
their release on humanitarian ground. He askfd what right t le 
Nawab had to condemn the members who on cc belonged, to a 
ruling family to lead for ever a miserable pfe. Du Pie let 
helpless at this line of argument. Haidar fur( Iier sai 'd that ie 
would be satisfied if the Government were to simply delivci t icm 
up, and would not have it mentioned in the tf eat y* Jbc su jec 
was dropped and resumed several times, af*d still rcmainec 
unsettled when Du Pre returned to consult b' s colleagues, c 
reported that Haidar was determined to gaiij 1 this P om > ,in 
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that many of his principal officers, who belonged to this commu- 
nity were urging him to secure the release at :all costs. Du Pr6 
suspected that negotiations might break off, if a compromise 
was not made on this point. 

Another difficulty was with regard to the position of Smith’s 
army. Haidar wanted the Madras army to be 25 or 30 miles 
away from him. Du Pr6 considered this distance as too far, and 
suggested 15 miles. Haidar was not satisfied, and threatened to 
move northward. It meant plundering an area which had 
escaped damage. Du Pr6 was reluctant to oblige Haidar, when 
some points yet remained unsettled. Therefore, he asked Haidar 
to wait until he consulted the Board. They decided that it was 
better to oblige Haidar than risk ravages in the north. Smith 
was accordingly directed to keep 25 miles away from Haidar. 1 

On 31 March the Board invited the Nawab to their meeting, 
and he approved of the several agreed points with great reluc- 
tance. It was not without persuasion that he consented to release 
Chanda’s family. As the Nawab had not been included by name, 
the Government asked him to give them a letter authorizing 
them to conclude peace on his behalf. He agreed to do so. 
Haidar sent his two vakils to the fort to finalise the treaty. 2 
Before this work could begin Haidar complained that Smith was 
moving towards him. When the Government asked Smith to 
stop, he explained that the army was so short of supplies that 
either he had to move or the supplies had to be sent. Haidar 
agreed to the second alternative, and Smith’s march was 
stopped. Hardly had this been done, when Haidar complained 
Lang’s march from the Arcot side. The Government stopped 
Lang’s march as well. 3 

The drafting of the treaty was considerably delayed by 
Haidar’s renewal of the demand that the ships seized by Bombay 
should be returned. He remained silent from the morning 
of 1 April to the evening of the next day. The Government 
grew suspicious of his designs, and directed Smith to be 


1 Ibid, pp. 208-14 

a Board’s minute, cons. 31 March 1769, Ibid, pp. 214-17 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 2 Apl. 1769, Ibid, pp. 219-20 
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prepared to surprise him, if he moved north. Haidar actually 
moved north, and by the evening of 2 April he was at Trivatur, 
six miles from Madras. This destroyed all hopes of peace, but 
the vakils explained that only the want of forage had necessita- 
ted a change of camp. Haidar also wrote to them that he would 
waive his claim to the ships if the Government were to give him 
the military stores at Kolar and Venkatagiri. They readily 
consented to it, for consistent reports had come that these forts 
were on the verge of fall. But in their concern for prestige they 
would abandon these stores only on the condition that it should 
not be mentioned in the treaty. Haidar agreed to it. 1 

bAll issues being settled, the treaty was signed on 3 April) by 
the Government. Edward Stracey, the Persian Translator, -'was 
appointed to obtain Haidar’s signature. Stracey was also to 
obtain from him a letter to Faizulla to withdraw from Madura 
and Tinevelley, ‘and to hand over the seized forts to the 
Government’s servants, and not to the poligars. Likewise, letters 
were to be obtained to Haidar’s commanders at Mulbagal and 
Kolar to cease hostilities. Haidar signed the treaty and gave 
these letters. 2 

On 5 April a deputation consisting of Du Pre, Andrews, 
James Bourchier and Stracey called on Haidar to offer the 
customary presents. In return Haidar desired to visit 
Bourchier, the Nawab, Murar Rao and Call, but it was politely 
declined, for Bourchier thought that it meant delay in Haidar’s 
deparature, and that every hour of his stay was harmful to the 
inhabitants . s 

Although the treaty was signed and ratified, the Govern- 
ment were not yet relieved of their anxieties. Haidar demanded 
that the release of the Navayets should be general, and not 
merely confined to Chanda’s family. Haidar refused to release 
the English prisoners and to move beyond 10 miles from 
Madras, unless this condition was fulfilled. The Nawab was 
again summoned to the Board meeting and persuaded to release 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 3 Apl. 1769, Ibid, p. 227 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 4 Apl. 1769, Ibid, p. 227 
s Bourchier to Smith, 5 Apl. 1769, Orme Mss. vol. 79, p. 491 
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all the Navayets. 1 Lest Haidar should invent some other excuse 
to put off his departure, the Government invited Smith to 
Madras to consult the possibility of overpowering him, should 
it be necessary. Smith was not hopeful of success considering 
the bad state of the troops, the distressed condition of the 
territory, and the poor state of the treasury . 2 Fortunately, no 
such exigency arose, and Haidar quickly withdrew to his own 
State. ‘He also obliged the Government by taking the route of 
their choice and causing no damage to the region which had 
escaped his plunder. 

(The treaty of Madras which ended the first Mysore 
War was a short document of only five articles. The 
first listed the names of the contracting parties, but omitted the 
Nawab’s, for the protection of whose interests the treaty had 
been mainly concluded. Although amends were made by 
mentioning his territories, the deliberate omission of his name 
^rdveals the intensity of the rivalry between the two parties. 
The Government tried to bridge the differences, but they were 
so deeply rooted that nothing could induce these two “ to be 
on fair terms with each other, much less to enter into any 
sincere engagement of friendship .” 3 The Nawab himself was 
not anxious that his name should be included, because he was 
not prepared to give Haidar the title of the Nawab . 4 It may be 
remembered that in theory Haidar was only a Dalvoy or 
minister, and had no legal right to style himself a Nawab. But 
having dictated a treaty at the gates of Madras it was scarcely 
expected of him not to assert his right to an equal rank with 
that of Muhammad Ali. Therefore, the latter preferred his 
name to be excluded from the treaty. 

There was one more reason for the Nawab’s reluctance to 
be included by name. It was:. the Madras Government which 
had decided to make peace despite the Nawab’s best efforts to 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 6 Apl. 1769, M. M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 65, 
' pp. 234-9 

a Ibid, p. 239 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 4 Apl. 1769, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 65, p. 228 

4 Madras to the Court, 16 Sept. 1769, Letters Reed. vol. 4, para 4 
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break it. He circulated reports that it was not imperative for 
the Government to have ended the war, for he had undertaken 
to finance them until the war was brought to a successful closed 
But his other to finance was subject to the Government's 
consent to secure Madhava Rao's aid, and conquer Bidnur 
for him at their expense. They doubted both the desirability of 
such a measure and the Nawab's ability to finance. They said 
that if he was able to finance, he was unpardonable for having 
denied it so long, and if he was unable, he was equally un- 
pardonable for trying to deceive them. 3 They argued that by the 
time Maratha aid was procured. Haidar would have desolated 
the undamaged areas, which were yielding revenues. Even if the 
aid had come in time, it was impolitic to receive it. for in 
attempting to reduce one enemy they would have enhanced the 
power of another. The Nawab further claimed that he had 
conceived a plan by winch 4.000 of Haidar's best horsemen 
would have deserted him in return for two lakhs of rupees. 1 2 
The Government were surprised at the Nawab's readiness to 
finance such impracticable schemes, and they rightly inferred 
that he was only attempting to break off the negotiations. 4 

Thus the first article revealed the inveterate rivalry between 
Haidar and the Nawab. It is a rare phenomenon in diplomatic 
history that the name of one of the principal parties was 
omitted in a treaty. The first article revealed one more point. 
The power that counted in the Carnatic was that of the 
Company's servants, and not that of the Nawab. He could not 
bring about peace in October when he desired it. and he could 
not prevent it in March when he opposed it. 

If the Nawab's exclusion from the treaty is remarkable, the 
Taniore Raja's inclusion in it is much more so. We can under- 
stand that Murar Rao and the Travancore Raja, who had 
opposed Haidar, were included to guard ' against Haidars 
vengeance on them later. But what right the Taniore Raja had 


1 I'oard’s minute cons. 10 Apl. 176°. M.M.S.P. Range 2el voi. 65. p. --- 

: Ibid 

3 Ibid, p. 256 

4 Ibid, p. 256 
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for a place in the treaty, when he had not offended Haidar 
and was not a party in the war? The Raja’s conduct 
explains the inclusion. At a time when he had pleaded 
poverty to the Nawab he had paid four lakhs to Haidar, and had 
refused to lend a single horse to the Madras army.’ Therefore, 
it was quite possible that the Nawab and the Government 
might take action against him. To prevent this Haidar guaran- 
teed protection to him in the treaty. The Government did their 
best to prevent it. When that was not possible, they made a 
merit of their failure. by naming him as their friend and ally. 
But the Raja knew who was really responsible for his inclusion. 

The third striking feature of the treaty was the defensive i 
alliance., Haidar had aimed at an offensive alliance, but they j 
firmly rejected it. They reluctantly consented to a defensive one, j 
as no peace could be made without it. They were conscious of j 
its implications, and regretted the necessity which made it 
inevitable. From Haidar’s point of view, that was his only major' 
gain of the warT~He had insisted on it ever since the peace 
talks from December 1768. He did not realise that they had 
accepted it with mental reservations. They hoped to repudiate 
it at the earliest opportunity. They observed, “We must trust 
to the chance of future times to render it of no effect.” 1 2 Again 

“ We must depend on future events to release us from [an 

embarrassed situation] rather than break off wholly on this 
point.” 3 They hoped that a situation would not arise to invoke 
this clause. But a situation did arise only a year later, when they 
knew not how to extricate themselves. In a way this clause did 
more harm than good, as it was chiefly instrumental for the 
subsequent strained relations between the two powers. In the 
whole treaty this was the weakest and the most delicate pointj 
for the Government had accepted a responsibility which they 
could not discharge. If they had accepted it with the inten- 
tion of not discharging it, they were guilty of insincerity. If 


1 Smith to Orme, 26 June 1769, Orme Mss. vol. 10, p. 164 

2 Board’s minute, cons. 25 Feb. 1769, M. M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 65, 
p. 115 

3 Instructions to Andrews, cons. 20 March 1769, Ibid, p. 151 
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close at Haidar’s heels, hardly 10 miles from him. Lang with 
another detachment was not far from him on the Arcot road. 
Haidar had appeared only with his cavalry, leaving his heavy 
cannon behind, and his men and horses were fatigued by forced 
marches. tfln these circumstances it was not any military neces- 
sity that dictated peace, but several other factors; first, the 
instructions from the Court; secondly, the low stahf’of the 
Government’s treasury; JhindJy, the poor state of the Madras 
army; fourthly, the ravaged conditions of the Carnatic; fifthly , 
the state of Haidar’s army and his own abilities; and lastly, 
the rivalry between the civil and military authorities at Madras.! 
Let us examine each of these at some length, which in a way 
would also be a review of the war. 

The Court had never approved of the Mysore War, which 
was without their sanction. They had consistently recommended 
peace with all their neighbours. Their orders of 13 May were 
emphatic'that the war should be brought to an immediate close. 1 2 
When Haidar himself had made advances, the Court would 
have strongly censured Madras, if the latter had disobeyed the 
orders from home. But it must be remembered that the Court’s 
orders were not a compelling factor, but only an inducing one. 
Had there been any hope of beating Haidar, these orders would 
certainly have been disregarded. Therefore, this factor was the 
least in its influence. 

S The low state of the Government’s treasury was the most 
rtant factor. Their treasury was exhausted in the first 
campaign itself. 3 Only theJBengal. Government’s aid had helped 
them to carry on the war. But they were not sure how long 
Bengal would support them, particularly when the finances of 
that presidency were also far from satisfactory, and Shuja-ud- 
daula had grown restless. 4 The Government’s other source of 

1 Smith to Orme, 26 June 1769, Orme Mss. vol. 10, p. 164 

a See back, p. 105 

3 Madras to Bengal, cons. 9 Jan. 1768, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 61, 
p. 42 

1 Bengal to Madras, 20 July 1768, cons. 20 Aug, 1768, Ibid, vol. 62, 
p. 1013 
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income was the Nawab. He too had no money, and was the 
most difficult person to deal with in financial matters. The 
Madras army was under the Government’s control, but the 
means of supplying it were in the Nawab's hands, whose “idle 
vanity, desire of power and jealousy of control renders [sic] all 
dependence on him precarious”. 1 * * In October 1768 they asked 
him to lend as much as lie could. He promised to lend 60,000 
pagodas per month on condition that the Carnatic should 
remain in peace. With these 60,000 pagodas, the receipt of 
revenue from the Company's lands, and income from Haidar’s 
southern districts, the Government depended on Bengal for 
their expenses, and were upwards of 60,000 pagodas in arrears 
by February 1769. : With Haidar's entry into the Carnatic, 
they lost their income from their possessions, as also the 
Nawab’s payments, which were subject to the Carnatic remain- 
ing in peace. Therefore, they had to depend on what they had 
on hand, and that was not enough to last for two months. In 
December 176S itself they were reduced to extremities. 

In November they approached the Nawab, who agreed to 
pay one lakh of rupees in December and another lakh in 
January. As this amount was not sufficient, the Government 
borrowed 60,500 pagodas at S percent. Besides, they sequestered 
the two dividends amounting to 85,530 pagodas due to the 
Nawab’s creditors. 5 They had earlier appropriated the 
money intended for investments in China. 4 An idea of their 
budget for 1769 would show their precarious position. 
Their total expected revenues were 4,20,400 pagodas, of which 
2.50,00-0 were due from the Nawab alone, another 86,400 from 
Bengal, and only 84,000 were there in the treasury. But the 
expenditure was 1,50,000 pagodas per month, or 18 lakhs for 
the year, if the war had continued. It was highly doubtfufif the 
Nawab would have paid his share. In 1777 his total debt was 

i Madras to the Court, S March 1769, Home Misc. vol. 101, p. 245 

5 Board’s minute, cons. 10 Apl. 1769, M. M. S. P. Range 251, vol. 65, 
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consolidated to a figure of 60 lakhs of pagodas (£ 2,400,000). 1 
Of this sum 10 lakhs formed the debt he incurred for the war 
out of 16 lakhs, which was the total cost of the Mysore war. 2 3 
But the Nawab alleged that he had spent besides five lakhs on 
his own troops during the war. 5 Thus the war had already cost 
upwards of 20 lakhs, and there was no more money left either 
with the Government or with the Nawab for its further 
continuation. 

j'^The state of the Madras army was also a factor. This army 
wasisuperior to any of the Indian powers, and had accomplished 
great feats. Even Haidar had not gained any decisive victory 
over them, and his whole force was required to harass Wood’s 
detachment at Mulbagal and Bagalur. But the Madras army 
was weak in cavalry, the want of which had robbed them of all 
their victories, for they could not pursue Haidar. He could cut 
off their supplies, surprise their detachments, ravage, their 
territories, and avoid pitched battles. They had no money to 
raise a regiment of their own. They tried to enlist Murar Rao’s 
3,000 and the Nawab’s 1,500 horsemen, but these were just 
sufficient to cover Haidar’s night attacks. The Nawab’s 
cavalry was of no use, because as long as he stayed in IColar, it 
never stirred a mile from his camp. 4 After his return to Madras, 
it refused to move from Arcot for want of pay. Murar Rao’s 
3,000 horsemen in August were reduced to 1,000 in January 
and these were employed to shift stores from Kolar to Vellore. 
The Government urged Murar Rao to complete his number of 
3,000, paid the arrears of the Nawab’s cavalry, and urged the 
poligars to furnish 500 horsemen. The Nawab promised that he 
would buy off 4,000 of Haidar’s best horsemen, and that he 
would remit a sum of money to Hyderabad to procure a body 
of horse. The Tanjore Raja was asked to send 2,000 horsemen. 

1 Private Debt of the Nawab, Nov. 1778, Add. Mss. 29, 206, pp. 16-7 

3 Lindsay to Lord Weymouth (Secretary, for War), 13 Oct. 1770, Home 
Misc. vol. 103, p. 147 

3 Sir John Lindsay’s Narrative, 13 Oct. 1770, Ibid, p. 638 
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If these plans had materialised, Haidar could have been opposed. 
But nothing came of them. The Nawab s horsemen moved when 
Haidar was at the gates of Madras. Nothing was heard of 
Haidar’s horsemen deserting him. The poligars evaded sending 
their quota. The Tanjore Raja was not interested in the war, 
and the distress for cavalry was not removed. 

The Madras infantry was in excellent order.and it won victo- 
ries at Changama, Tiruvannamalai and Vaniyambadi. But HaidaT 
leamt a lesson from them that he should avoid a straight fight. 
He made the infantry pursue him, in which they were no good. 
The process fatigued and exhausted them. Sickness and desertion 
increased. In Coimbatore 200 Europeans and two battalions 
were lost. The Europeans were reduced from 1,300 in September 
1767 to 491 in March 1769. The sepoys were reduced by half 
and the cavalry, from 400 to 68. 1 If these were the conditions 
in March, the best season of the year, worse was to follow in 
July, when monsoons wrnuld set in. Haidar was conscious of 
these facts, and he indicated them to Du P re, adding that he 
would burn the Carnatic, if peace was not made, 2 

The transport system of the Madras army was highly 
defective. It suffered from want of good bullocks. Whereas 
Haidar could cover 30 miles in a day, they could hardly cover 
15. 3 Sometimes even sick and wounded had to be left behind 
for want of means to carry themd Want of forage rendered the 
remaining bullocks weak and incapable. Smith wrote to Madras, 
•‘There is scarce a blade of any kind of virdure to be seen, and 
we have already consumed even the thatch of all the neighbour- 
ing villages”. 5 The nature of the country added to the 
difficulties of the transport. The rugged and mountainous tracts* 
the distance from the sea, the absence of any navigable river, 
and the presence of a chain of strong hill forts, from where 
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supplies could be cut off, gave advantage to Haidar, who had a 
good cavalry and an excellent train of bullocks for his 
transport. 

The scarcity of provisions was yet another difficulty of the 
Madras army. Want of provisions forced Smith to fall back to 
Polur after the battle of Changama without taking advantage 
of the victory. After the battle of Tiruvannamalai there was 
not a day's provision with the army. Many a time only paddy 
was available to the troops, who had to boil, dry and beat it 
•before use. The army needed 100 bullock loads of rice every 
day. The Government were at a loss to find both bullocks and 
rice to supply on this scale.* 

^ ^Besides these factors, excessive rains caused desertion 
amoi^g the sepoys, and sickness among the Europeans. Hardly 
had the campaign begun in September 1767, when the troops 
wished it ended soon. Smith wrote to Orme, “I am well 
convinced that were we to remain like this, not ten would be 
alive by January. Doctors list is again full.” 1 * 3 4 B ad weathe r, bad 
water and bad meat considerably reduced the number of 
Euro]^n^nh~AV6oa , s“'’detacirmeht ‘ 40 oufof 355 Europeans, 
and 14 companies of sepoys in four battalions were sick in 
August.* The Nawab who had accompanied the army fell 
dangerously ill, and was despaired of his life. 5 

The ravag ed co nditions of the Carnatic discouraged the 
GovernmentT Haidar entered the Carnatic twice, in August 
1767 and' in November 1768. Except for an interval of six 
months from March to October 1768, the Carnatic was never 
free from his cavalry. His prime motive was to distress them by 
cutting of supplies, burning the crops, driving away the cattle, 
and raising the villages to ground. This he did so effectively 


1 Wood to Smith, 18 Jan. 1768, cons. 25 Jan. 1768, Ibid, vol. 61, p. 110 
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that “not an inhabitant or hut is seen in a day’s journey.” 1 
^en Haidar appeared before Madras, the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages rushed to the capital, and their feeding 
problem was difficult. The grain in the Black Town would not 
have lasted for 15 days. 

The position of Haidar’s army was different After three 
' months of preparations the Madras army could not besiege 
Bangalore, because “the enemy’s forces were adjudged too 
formidable.” 2 Rapidity of Haidar’s movement never let their 
army approach nearer than a day’s march. He suffered no such 
difficulties as the scarcity of provisions, want of transport, 
distress for money or lack of cavalry. The Madras army found 
no supplies in the areas they reduced, but he found plenty in 
areas he conquered. Although his troops lacked the discipline 
of their troops, this very weakness was a virtue, for at times of 
retreat or pursuit, his troops could disperse in any direction 
they liked, causing fatigue to their troops. But the movement 
of their troops rendered their march very slow. His troops were 
used to hardship and fatigue, and could subsist on any kind of 
food. But they were sensitive to inclement weather, excessive 
rains, forced marches and bad food. Except for 4,000 of his 
best horsemen, the rest were irregulars, called Pindaris, who 
were not expected to fight. Their job was looting, which they 
did well. It is said that instead of his paying them a salary, 
they paid him a tax, which bore a proportionate ratio to yield 
of the loot.^In short, Haidar’s army was suited to his technique 
of war, which, was to avoid pitched battles, and ran about the 
land harassing the Madras army, which pursued him. Their 
army was disgusted by this type of warfare, and accomplished 
nothing effective in the later phases of the war. 

The abilities of Haidar was another important factor. The 
other Indian powers with whom the Company had come in 
contact were not used to stand against the Europeans, and 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 10 Apl. 1769, Ibid, vol. 65, p. 261 
5 Ibid, p. 253 

8 Haidar’s Military System, unknown author, Feb. 1782, House Misc. 
vol. 84, p. 934 
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lacked men of spirit and capacity. But Haidar was different 
from them. He was a born soldier. As early as 1 752 he had 
acquired a name for daring exploits against them. Unlike the 
Nawab or the Nizam, lie was of robust health, and could stand 
the fatigue of a campaign. He was not addicted to the prevailing 
luxuries of the other courts.' His word was law throughout 
his dominions. His treasury wnsifull ; his magazines were well 
stocked; his army was fairly large and fought under his 
personal command ; and he was a shrewd diplomat, who knew 
when to assert, and when to make advances. Had the Madras 
Government eared to know more about him before adopting 
their forward policy, they would not have disgraced the 
Company’s reputation as an invincible power. 

u^iastly, the want of harmony between the civil and military 
^authorities at Madras obstructed the prosecution of the war. 
When Smith defeated the allies at Changama, the Government 
criticised him for not driving away the invaders completely. 1 2 
Their tactless remark that much smaller armies had over- 
powered larger armies in the past displeased Smith. 3 4 In disgust 
Smith wrote to Orme that the very Government which had been 
frightened to death before the Tiruvannamalai battle became 
so bold as to censure Smith for not completely destroying the 
allies/ Smith disagreed with most of the plans they proposed, 
such as the offensive in the Baramahal, and the indecisive 
proposals to take Bangalore or not. Smith was averse to their 
interference in military affairs. They held him responsible 
for the failure of their plans, but he attributed it to their “ill- 
digested plans.” 5 He blamed them for negligence to stock the 

frontier posts with provisions, but they said, “ we think 

Colonel Smith has been deficient, remaining in suspense, and 
neither adopting the measure proposed, nor proposing himself 


1 Smith to Court, 9 Oct. 1768, Ormc Mss. vol. 10, p. 65 

2 Ibid 

3 Madras to Smith, cons. 15 Sept. 1767, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 59, 
p. 856 

4 Smith to Orme, 28 March 1768, Orme Mss. vol. 33, p. 26 

8 Smith to the Court, 9 Oct, 1768, Ormc Mss. vol, 10, p. 65 
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any; and thus by not placing any direct or particular object in 
view; whatever was undertaken seems to have been undertaken 
without hoping of success, whence a general languor natural?.- 
ensued; the troops became dispirited, and to some real wants 
imaginary distress succeeded ; wants and difficulties are the 
constant concommittance of war, and it is the part of the 
general to find or at least to try' expedients to overcome them.”'* 
Smith was by far the best military' leader they had, and therefore 
he could hardly put up with such strictures, when in reality the 
faults lay on their side. 

The appointment of the Field Deputies was perhaps one of 
the greatest blunders. The gulf between the civil and military 
authorities further widened. Smith thought that their appoint- 
ment was made to deprive him of his powers. 2 The deputies 
insisted on being informed of every' military detail. Once Smith 
detached a party to escort a convoy' and they enquired why he 
had not taken their permission.*- In October when they asked 
him to give charge to Wood and come to Kolar for some 
consultation, he thought that he was slighted. 1 When he 
summoned a council of war to discuss some military point, they 
took strong objection to the measure. 5 Without consulting 
Smith, Call changed the garrison of Mulbagal, with the result 
that an important fort was lost. 

Likewise, Wood resented the Deputies* interference, par- 
ticularly' for his recall from the south, where he had been doing 


good work. This offended him so much that he wished to re’.'gn 
his command/ The climax of events was Smith’s recall, and 
Wood's appointment to the command, but Wood failed 
miserably. Smith attributed this to the Government’s lack of 
faith in him. He wrote to them. “1 am veil convinced *h:t 
every’ part of my conduct you are pleased to scrutinize ••-h 


t Board's minute cons.P Dec. I Tr-*, M.M.S.P. R.v:*c:5». 
vol 6-h p. JS?S 

* Smith to Madras, undated. Orcr.c Mr-, rol. 10. p. t<5 


* Ibid 
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* Wood to Madras. 
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terminate to my honour.” 1 Smith further thought that if he had 
been deputed to negotiate with Haidar, he could have secured 
better terms, for Haidar was prejudiced against the Govern- 
ent, whose letters he had intercepted containing much dis- 
pleasing matter about him. On the other hand, he had a high 
regard for Smith, and had expressed his desire more than once 
to meet him. 2 Thus the differences between civil and military 
authorities caused not a little friction in the operations of the 
war. 

What did the Madras Government gain by going to war 
against Haidar ? They gained precisely nothing. It was the most 
disgraceful war that they ever fought. It was so in every respect, 
in its origin, in its prosecution, and in its termination. The 
prestige of the Company which stood very high before the war, 
was dragged into the mud by an Indian power dictating terms 
to them at the gates of Madras. Their finances shattered, their 
mighty schemes wrecked and their morale sunk low, the 
Government stood at the end of the war on the threshold of 
despair^ William Martin Goodlad, a Company’s servant at 
Madras, wrote. to Palk, “Whoever thought that the intended 
conquerers of the Mysore country would be reduced to make 
peace at the gates of their own capital ! instead of a flourish- 
ing investment and full treasury we can scarcely maintain our 
troops and are overhead and ears in debt.” 3 [jF. C. Browne, a 
private individual at Madras, .wrote, “We are to 'bid long adieu 
to the honour of the British arms in India, to the triumphant 
superiority from whence originally sprung and on which under 
proper cultivation might have long flourished in peace and 
security the full blown glories of our Eastern Empire.” 4 

When the war ended, ^the misfortunes of the Government 
did not cease. Du Pre regretted, “ I cannot avoid thinking 
myself unfortunate in coming to India in time to share disgrace 
and to have henceforth the affairs to manage which are so 


1 Smith to Madras, undated, Orme Mss; vol. 10, p. 97 

2 Smith to Orme, 26 June 1769, Orme Mss. vol. 10, p. 167 

3 Goodlad to Palk, 30 June 1769, Report on Palk Mss. No. 79, p. 109 

4 F. C; Browne to England, 23 July 1769, Home Misc, vol. 768, p. 388 
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encumbered and entangled that I see no course we can take 
without [being] exposed to new embarrassment.”* The defensive 
clause agreed to was to involve the Company in limitless 
complications. It had not a small share in provoking another 
major catastrophy 11 years later. Considering all aspects the 
most scathing criticism made by the Court was not unjustified 
on the conduct of the Madras Government! The Court wrote 
to them : ** — 

“As politicians your penetration and whole conduct 

appear to have been exceedingly weak and deficient In one 

word, we declare it [our] opinion that during the administra- 
tion of our late Governor and Council, the Company’s interest 
and influence in India have suffered such dimunition and 
discredit that the most consummate abilities, persevering 
assuidity, unshaken fidelity and intrepid courage in our future 
servants, may perhaps be found insufficient in many years to 
restore the English East India Company to a proper degree of 
credit and dignity in the eyes of the natives and inhabitants of 
Indostan.fYou have wantonly made us principals in the quarrel 
with Hyder, that the said war has been very improperly 
conducted and most disadvantageous^ concluded.”^ 

[Both Bombay and Bengal were dissatisfied with the way 
the Government concluded the war. s The Bengal Government 
were so displeased that they even thought of renewing the war. 1 2 * 4 
However, the war had one advantage. It made the Madras 
Government conscious of their limitations. Warren Hastings, a 
member of the Madras Council, wrote to Palk that they were 
“more anxious to secure the Company’s property than to 
extend their dominion or retrieve the reputation of their 
arms.” 5 


1 Du Pre to Orme, 10 June 1769, Orme Mss. vol. 30, p. 127 

2 Court to Madras, 23 March 1770, Desp, to Madras, vol. 4, Paras 10, 
12 and 13, pp. 1035-9 

8 Bombay to Madras, 18 June 1769, cons. 10 July 1769, M.M.S.P- 
Range 251, vol. 65, p. 359 

* Bengal to Madras, 21 Apl. 1769, cons. 22 May 1769, Ibid, p. 309 

s Hastings to Palk 29 Jan. 1770 Rept. on Palk Mss. No. 88 p. 6 
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What had the initiators of the war to say in the matter ? 
Palk thought that it should have been ended the moment the 
, Nizam made his peace with Haidar. 1 Mackay said, “Such 
shame and disgrace attended our arms on that unfortunate 
expedition that I cannot think of it.” 2 But James Bourchier 
would not accept any responsibility, and would “curse the 
whole race of Directors — the greatest part of them are block- 
heads that know nothing of affairs abroad themselves, nor will 
they be guided by those that do — How could we avoid the war 
with Hyder ? ” 3 ' 

On Haidar’s side, he had reasons to feel completely 
satisfied with the war. It was certainly his ambition to be 
powerful, which was fulfilled to a certain degree, when he 
dictated his terms to an European power. His success was due 
to his playing all his cards prudently and in time. He 
■never lost heart in adversity, and never became proud 
>in fortune. He displayed firmness and tact, shrewdness 
and sagacity to a remarkable degree. Orme’s observation is 

not out of place here, “ he is a very great man ; 

this Hyder ally, and will figure ;in my history, if God 
pleases to let me write it.” 4 His making of the peace with 
Madhava Rao, his disengagement of the Nizam from the 
Government, his turning their alliance against them, his 
battles of Mulbagal and Bagalur, his opportune advances to 
the Government, and his sudden appearance before Madras, 
all redound to Haidar’s credit. More than all, despite his 
bitter rivalry with the Nawab, Haidar offered to see him after 
the peace. It was the Nawab’s vanity that would not allow 
him to meet Haidar, and would not have his name alongside 
the “Naik’s.” Haidar had profound respect for the Madras 
commander. Smith. Smith also entertained the same feeling for 
him. 

However, the war did not leave any trace of bitterness 

1 Palk to Goodlad, 5 Nov. 1769, Ibid, No. 80, p. Ill 

3 Mackay to Orme, 4 June 1769, Orme Mss. vol. 30, p. 113 

3 James Bourchier to Palk, 24 June 1769, Add. Mss. 34, 686, p. 108 

4 Orme to James Alexander, 1 Oct, 1769, Orme Mss. vol. 202, p. 24 
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behind between the combatants. Haidar’s restoration of the 
Company’s forts and release of prisoners account for it. The 
two powers realised that a threat to both was from a third 
quarter, and not from each other. The frictions which were 
common before the war totally disappeared at least for a short 
time until a flaw in the treaty began to operate. However, both 
parties had reasons to feel glad on one point, namely that the 
war was at last over.\" 



CHAPTER V 


INTERLUDE BETWEEN THE WARS (1769-1777) 

^The Treaty of Madras was bound to have serious reper- 
cussions both in India and in England. Haidar h ad_soughtJhe 
M adras G overnmen t’s a lliance „wlth_^lg-^^tg_jobjecl .of 
, defeating the Maratha "d esigns„onJMyilQIgi- The Eng lish at 
Madras had been con scip.usjpf the diffi culties ahead, but they 
had not expected tha t these diffic.ulties.'WAuld arjse_ so_ soon 
after the treaty . In England the Mysore • -War.brought about 
"almost aji nanci al crisis in the Company^Ml circles were greatly 
perturbed, and some novel measures proposed. The Ministry 
despatched their representative with plenipotentiary powers in 
order to obtain first hand information about the Company’s 
affairs in India and to instil confidence arnong the princes there. 
The Court decided to send three comrthssioners with almost 
unlimited powers to superintend their affairs in all their 
presidencies. But these msasures of both the ministry and the 
Court, although conceived with the best °f intentions, turned 
out tp be unfortunate. 

^^aidar returned to Myso r e c o mpl e t cl)L sut i sfied_wi th the 
J re aty of Madras , which assured him of the Company’s aid in 
"case of need. With in a few months after the treaty the Ma rathas 
Invaded Mysore partly due to Haidar’s provocative act s ; and 
partly to Madhava Rap’s ambitio us, policyj After the Mysore 
War Hai dar_.h a d „r ed ucedjCh ikbal apur 3 ,r^_Talpul , which had 
been under the Maratha zone of influence. 1 He was in secret 
corres R,ondence~wLth Janoii-Bhosle-o£_Nagpur, who was a rival 
of Madhava Rao. 2 It may be remembered that Madhava Rao 
had set out for the Carnatic during the last campaign of the 
Mysore war, but Janoji’s revolt had diverted the Peshwa’s 


1 Sinha, N. K. Haidar Ali, pp. 95-6 

! Narayana Rao, “Third Invasion of the p^shwa Madhava Rao I,” 
Qaar. Jon. Myth. Soc., Vol. XXXI, p. 106 
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attention to put him down first. This war lasted from January 
to April 1769, and was concluded to the satisfaction of 
Madhava Rao. Beine defeated Janoji was in secret correspon- 
dence with Haidar, paidar had gone against Cuddapah and 
Karnul, and that had" excited the jealousy of the neighbouring 
powers. 1N <But these ,w ,exe_excuses^rather~.than „reasnns_fnr . 
Madhava Rao’s i nvasion . He seems to have been convinced „that 
"M araffia' expa nsion jn .. fhe“"sbuth»was more prnfitah l^ an d 
practicable than in the north. Mysore was their favourite 
field of explop Even before the conclusi on of llf^Myso re Avar , 
'Madhava Raghad mad e up his m ind to invade .MysoreT Early 
"l in 1769 he had written to the Nawab that he would assist the 
Madras Government with 10,000 horse, if they were to bear the 
expenses. The Madras Government had declined the offer think- 
ing that it would prolong the war, and that the Marathas were 
untrustworthy. 1 2 3 4 5 6 The defensive clause of the Madras treaty was 
a gr eat surprise^ to Madhava Rao, who wrote to Madras that 
he ^.considered- their alliance with Haidar as a ,threat„to. the 
Maratha^/In May 1769 Rukn-ud-daula informed Madras that 
Madhava Rao had invited the Nizam for joint attack on 
Mysore/ 

Expecting a Maratha attack, Haidar sounded the Madras 
Government’s reaction for a body of troops, asked for a 
battalion of sepoys to assist him in recovering from the Marathas 
his districts lost in 1767, invited a vakil from Madras, and 
desired_them -to -support - • his polioy-„of~assisting_JanojjLThey 
declined to do any of these/J They observed, “ Engagements i 
and alliances with the powers of India must unavoidably expose 
us to perpetual dangers, troubles and embarrassments.’^ 
Realising that Madras would not countenance his policy of 

1 Board’s minute, cons. 24 July 1769, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol.65, p. 37 6 

2 Board’s minute, cons. 11 Feb. 1769, Ibid, pp. 86-7 

3 Madras to the Court, 16 Sept. 1769, Letters Reed. vol. 4, Para 5 

4 Rukn-ud-daula to Madras, cons. 14 May 1769, M.M.S.P. Range 251, 
vol. 65, p. 394 

5 Board’s minute, cons. 16 June 1769, Ibid, pp. 331-2 

6 Madras to the Court, 27 June 1769, Letters Reed. vol. 4, Para 29 
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recovering his districts occupied by the Marathas, lie wrote to 
them that he had given up the idea, but warned them that 
neither Mysore nor the Carnatic would long remain in peace, 
for the Marathas were busily engaged in preparing for war. If 
that happened, he asked Madras not to plead any excuse in 
sending him the promised aid. lie again invited Mudu Krishna 
for a secret conference.* Madras was tiot willing to support 
his policy, and declined to send Mudu Krishna to him.- 
v//fhus within six months after the Madras treaty, it became 
apparent that ditliculties were ahead for the Government. 
Haidar would press his demand for aid by virtue of his treaty. 
If they refused to give it, he might not release the Bombay 
prisoners, who were stilt in his hands. In December 1769 he 
gave final notice to Madras that he would have to apply for aid, 
for a Maratha invasion seemed imminent. Their response was 
poor. He pressed at least for Mudu Krishna to be sent fora 
secret talk. But they again remained silent. 1 * 3 * * * 7 He recalled his vakil, 
who was sent back to Mysore even without an escort, owing to 
the Madras Government’s apprehension that it might create an 
impression of their willingness to support Haidar.* Their action 
made Haidar think that they might well join the Marathas 
against him. 1 But they said that their policy was “ to observe 
our treaties and injure none who do not injure us.” 1 

In January 1770 Madhava Rao invaded Mysore with a' 
large army, nearly 75,000 men.* That was his last and the most 
serious campaign undertaken with the definite object of redu- 
cing Haidar completely. At no time had the Marathas fought 
for so long, or brought so many troops against Haidar. They 
fought for two and a half years, during the first six months of 


1 Haidar to Madras, cons. 24 July 1769, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 

65, pp. 374-5 

3 Ibid, pp. 375-6 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 2S Dec. 1769, Ibid, vo!. 66, p, 624 

* Ibid 

8 Madras to the Court, 21 Nov. 1769, Letters Reed. vol. 4, Para, 2 
« Ibid 

7 Sinha, N. K. Haidar Ali, p. 96 
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present in India, short of only judicial authority. The commis- 
sioners named were Henry Vansittart, 1 Luke Scrafton 2 * and 
Francis Forde, 8 all of whom had served in India. The 
proposal had the willing support of Clive and the grudging 
approval of the Ministry. 4 On 26 September the Commissioners 
embarked from Portsmouth on board the ill-fated Aurora, never 
to be heard of again. It must be remembered here that the 
Commissioners’ appointment was not the result of the Madras 
Treaty, for the latest news the Court had received was of 
8 March, on the receipt of which they had urged the 
Commissioners to prosecute the war vigorously. 5 6 

The remedy the Ministry proposed to protect the British 
interests in India was the appointment of a Crown representative 
with plenipotentiary powers to the Princes of India, who had 
been included in the Paris treaty of 1763. The reason why such 
an extraordinary step was taken is intricately connected with 
the Ministry’s desire for increasing influence in the Company’s 
affairs, and to share the profits from India. By the Act of 1767 
a sum of £400,000 was annually exacted to the Exchequer. 0 
The Act of 1769 further intervened in the affairs of the Company, 
restricted the dividends to Wt%, and continued to appropriate 
£400,000 a year. 7 The news that the French were massing troops 
in Mauritius and mounting cannon on the Chandranagar fort, 
that Haidar’s successes had brought a financial crisis in the 
East India stock, and that the Company’s servants 'were 
disregarding the assurances of protection to the Indian powers, 


1 Henry Vansittart (1732-1770); Member, Madras council, 1757; 
Governor of Bengal, 1760-4 ; Director of the E. I. Co. 1769 

2 Luke Scrafton, Junior Merchant at Decca; author of Reflections on the 
Government oflndostan. 

8 Francis Forde; Conqueror of Masulipatam ; second in command to 
Clive in 1758 ; defeated the Dutch at Chins ura. 

4 Court’s minute, 14 June 1769, Court Book, vol. 78, p. 72 

s Court to Commissioners, 26 Sept. 1769, Home Misc. vol. 101, pp. 
425-6 

6 7 George III, Cap. LVII 

i 9 George III, Cap. XXIV 
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all contributed to the Ministry’s intervention. Moreover, the 
Nawab had sent a secret mission to England seeking redress 
against the excesses of the Madras Government,' 

A Scottish adventurer, John Macpherson, 1 * had managed to 
introduce himself to the Nawab in 1767 under the pretext of 
“showing some electrical experiments and the phenomena of the 
magick Lanthom, sights very extraordinary to asiatics." 1 He 
convinced the Nawab that if he was sent on a secret mission, 
he could materially advance the Nawab's interests, as he had 
high connections with the Earl of Chatham, 1 who was then at 
the head of the Ministry. He carried some £3,000 in jewels and 
cash as presents to execute his task effectively. As a purser in 
the Indiaman, Lord Mansfield, he sailed for England towards 
the end of 1767. 4 

By the time Macpherson arrived in England the Duke of 
Grafton had succeeded Chatham. Macpherson contacted 
Grafton, and told him that the Naw ab was “ the person to 
whom Britain owed the rise of her power in India, and that his 
attachment and unsallied honour to the English were unparalle- 
[le]d. ! ’ 5 * Grafton promised support to the Nawab, but 
refused tire presents. Macpherson next contacted Bradshaw 7 , 
the Secretary of Treasury, who too refused the presents, but 
consented to consider the Nawab’s proposal to lend 70 lakhs 
of rupees to the British treasury 7 at two percent interest. 


1 Sir John Macpherson (1745-1S21) ; Writer, 1770; dismissed, 1777; 
reinstated. 17S1; member of the Supreme Council, 17S2; Governor— Genera], 
17S5-6 

5 Hariand to Rochford, 1 Sept. 1772, Home Mise. vol. 1 10, p. 495 

s On Rockingham's dismissal in July 1766, William Pitt, the first Earl 
of Chatham, formed a heterogenous administration of “patriots and cour- 
tiers, King’s friends and republicans.” (Dior. Rat. 1S96, XLV, p. 360) 

* Hariand to Rochford, 1 Sept. 1772, Home Mise. vol. 110, pp. 495-S 

s A Short Memorial of Services rendered to His Highness the Nabob, 
cons. 22 Jan. 1776, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. SO, p. 39. This curious docu- 
ment came to the notice of the Madras Board only in 1776, although Sir 

Robert Hariand had sent it to Lord Rochford as early as September 1772. 

Macpherson vrss dismissed on the discovery of this paper. 
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Macpherson met other important men in England such as the 
Earl of Shelburne, the Earl of Warwick and Lord Grenville to 
impress on them the same necessity of supporting the Nawab. 
He claimed also that he published in favour of the Nawab a few 
articles in Public Advertiser , a news paper, and in Major Alex- 
ander Dow’s history published in 1770. 1 

The precise effect of Macpherson’s mission cannot be 
known, but it was remarkable in two respects: an European 
accepted a commission to plead for’an Indian prince against 
his own nationals, and the ministry paid a hearing to him 
without bringing in to the the notice of the Company. The 
mission was not without its effect. When the Court asked for 
a naval squadron the Ministry /tried to intervene in the 
Company’s affairs. 2 Lord Weymouth, the Secretary for War, 
enquired the powers the Company would give the Ministry in 
matters of peace and war when His Majesty’s forces were 
employed. The Court refused to give any powers. 3 Despite 
this refusal Weymouth sent a Crown representative to India 
apparently to defend the Company’s settlements from outside 
attacks, but in reality as a political agent from the British Crown 
to the Mughal court and to all the other Indian princes who 
were included in the Paris Treaty of 1763. 4 

The person appointed for the post was Sir John Lindsay, a 
young man of 32. Weymouth issued him private instructions 
of a political nature, apart from the public instructions to lend 
the naval force to the Company’s settlements. He was 
to procure a true political picture of India, to enquire into the 
extent and nature of the Nawab’s debt, his relations with the 
Madras Government, the causes of his complaint against them, 
the position of the French in India, and their relations with 


1 Ibid, pp. 39-47. We read in Dow's History of Hindustan, “The author 
of this history is indebted for the above character of Mohammed to a 
person, who had a perfect view of the original" (vol. II, p. 361) 

s Court’s minute, 25 July 1769, Court Book, vol. 78, p. 131 

8 Extracts form the Minutes of the General Court, 30 Aug. 1769, 
Home Misc. vol. 101, pp. 175-87 

4 Lindsay to Robert Harland, 25 Sept. 1771, Home Misc, vol. 104, p.657 
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hopes and fears of both parties by not determining in favour of 
either, and without promising assistance to the one or the 
other giving both grounds to hope we would not assist his 
adversary, which in reality the fact.”^ 

Meanwhile, in March 1770 Lindsay arrived at Bombay, 
where he prevented that Government from agreeing to a defen- 
sive alliance with Haidar. 2 The third article of the treaty of 
Madras had provided for a separate treaty between Haidar and 
Bombay. In October 1769 Haidar sent his vakil, Abdul Gani, 
to Bombay both to conclude a treaty and to seek their aid. 
Abdul Gani was held up on his way by the Marathas, but was 
released on Bombay’s intervention. 3 * Bombay did not agree to 
a defensive alliance, and the negotiations broke off. Early in 
1770 they sent their two agents, Richard Church and James 
Sibbald, to Haidar with instructions that instead of a defensive 
alliance both parties should agree not to assist the enemies of 
each other, and that Haidar should restore to’ their ally, the 
Kolattiri Raja, the dominions seized by him. 1 

This was a critical period for Haidar, when the Marathas 
had oppressed him much. He told the Bombay agents that he 
would grant them all trade privileges, provided they lent him 
aid against his enemies, and that at a time when Madras had 
disappointed him, at least Bombay should not do the same. 5 6 
He wrote to Madras also asking them to recommend Bombay 
for lending him a body of troops, and for supplying him with 
military stores. While declining to recommend for troops, the 
Madras Government asked Bombay to spare Haidar a few 
arms, because the French were sending 2,000 troops to 
Mauritius, perhaps as a first step to join Haidar. 3 

Lindsay was present at this time at Bombay, where he 

1 Ibid, p. 44 

3 Lindsay to Weymouth, 10 July 1770/Home Misc. vol. 103, pp. 81-5 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 7 Oct. 1769, B. P. C. Range 341, vol. 32, pp. 

680-1; also cons. 28 Oct. 1769, Ibid, p. 700 

* Board’s minute, cons. 6 Apl. 1770, B. P. C. Range 341, vol. 33, p. 229 

6 Church and Sibbald to Bombay, 2 May 1770, cons. 26 May 1770, Ibid, 
p. 302 

6 Madras to Bombay, 4 June 1770, cons. 3 July 1770, Ibid, p. 369 
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attempted to dissuade that Government from agreeing to a 
defensive alliance.’ But they did not adopt his ideas, and 
modified their terms proposed to Haidar. While thinking that 
an alliance with him was inadmissible, they desired to keep a 
door open for it, should it be necessary. They agreed to the 
rates payable by botli parties for the assistance received . 1 2 
The rates were the same as in the Madras treaty. Should 
Haidar were to reject this as well, the Bombay Government 
were prepared to accept a defensive alliance of the same tenor 
as in the Madras treaty, although “ We in consequence thereof 
be hereafter under an indispensable necessity of taking part in 
the dispute between him and the Marathas .” 3 * * 6 Such a necessity 
did not arise, and Haidar agreed to their proposal that enemies 
and friends of both should be mutual.-* 

jpLindsay arrived at Madras in July and very soon he came 
sharply in conflict with the Madras Government, paying 
“ little regard to the Company’s servants and talking of nothing 
but Parliament and the King.”* HLindsay made a spirited 
advocacy in favour of supporting the Marathas against Haidar. 
He argued that Haidar was attached to the French, that he 
could never be a friend of the English, that the Company should 
disregard the Madras treaty, as it was dishonourable to them, 
and that they should join the Marathas, whose alliance was 
very advantageous Lindsay urged that at least the Nawab, 
who was not included by name in the Madras treaty should be 
free to support the Marathas. In short “ every reason in the 
world ” led Lindsay to press the Madras Government to 
reduce Haidar . 0 

The Government unanimously disapproved of such a 


1 Lindsay to Weymouth, 10 July 1770, Home Misc. vol. 103, p. S3 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 8 Aug. 1770, B.P.C. Range 341, vol. 33, pp.409-10 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 3 Aug. 1770, Ibid, pp. 391-2 

* Aitchison, vol. IX, No. IV, pp. 220-22 

8 Smith to Orme, 12 Oct. 1770, Orme Mss. vol. 10, p. 18S 

6 Lindsay to Madras, 11 Sept. 1770, cons. 17 Sept. 1770, M. M. S. P. 
Range 251, vol. 68, p. 408; also Lindsay to Madras, 18 Apl. 1771, cons. 22 
Apl. 1770, Ibid, vol. 69, pp. 242-7 
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policy. They rightly thought that the Nawab’s anxiety to 
reduce Haidar was at the back of Lindsay’s arguments. 
Lindsay’s letter of 18 April bore so close a resemblance to the 
Nawab’s of 7 April that the Government called both a “joint 
work.” 1 The Government rejected Lindsay’s policy, because 
it was quite opposed to the repeated instructions from the 
Court. On 30 June 1769 the Court had observed, “ Our policy 
is to check their [Maratha] growth by every opportunity or at 
least to avoid lending our force to their aggrandisement, which 
we certainly do as often as we engage :in wars with the few 
remaining chiefs of India, who are yet capable of coping with 
them. Nizam Aly and Hyder Naigue are two of such chiefs, 
and it is our true interest to preserve a good understanding 
with them.” 2 The Court had gone to the extent of remarking, 
“Every Moratta that fell in the contest might almost be 
considered as one of our enemies slain.” 3 

There were a few other reasons for rejecting Lindsay’s 
policy. First, supporting the Marathas meant breaking the 
treaty of ^Madras. The Board observed, “ We do not afford 1 
Hyder Aly aid promised by treaty, because we cannot. But the 

political necessity must be very great indeed which shall 

oblige us to join in a war against him and seek his destruction 
while we are under an obligation to defend him.” 4 Second ly, it 
was improper to reduce Haidar on the ground of hiiTTriendship 
with the French, because he sought the English support, which 
was denied to him, and he would be a fool, if he did not take 
other steps to defend himself. 5 6 Thirdl y, it was highly impolitic to 
permit the Nawab to join the Marathas with his own troops, 
as that might prove injurious to the British interests in India. 0 
Lastly JMadras did not think that the Marathas could do much 
mischief, if they were denied aid, for the march of the com- 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 22 Apl. 1770, Ibid, p. 251 

2 Court to Madras, 30 June 1769, Desp. to Mad. vol. 4, Paras 6-7 

3 Court to Madras, 23 March 1770, Ibid, Para 12 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 13 May 1771, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol.69, p.369 

s Ibid 

6 Court to Madras, 24 Dec. 1765, Desp. to Mad. vol, 3, Para $ 
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bincd armies of the three presidencies on Poona would frighten 
them to remain quiet. v Thus the Government rejected totally 
Lindsay’s policy, and wrote to the Court that unless the 
Ministry recalled hin\ or reduced his powers, incalculable 
harm would be done to the Company’s interests in India^V 
The Ministry’s intervention was really unwise. An inejvjerien- 
ced young man with absolutely no knowledge of Indian affairs 
was sent with plenipotentiary powers. The powers given to him 
were contrary to the Royal Charters granted to the East India 
Company. 1 * 3 When the Court protested against this infringe- 
ment, Rochford, the new Secretary for War, observed, “ It was 
not the King’s intention to invest His plenipotentiary with an 
Authority to lay His Majesty under burthensome obligations 
in consequence of the Jugdgement he might form of the 
Ballance of Power, and the Interests and cannections of diffe- 
rent states in India. The fact is that Lindsay exceeded his 
instructions, and acted most indiscreetly. Rochford rightly 
observed that Lindsay’s conduct gave Madras “an Idea of his 
having a censorial authority.*’ 4 

How did the Nawab succeed in winning over Lindsay? 
Haidar’s association with the French, and the Nawab’s rivalry 
with Haidar seem to have brought it about. Lindsay had 
been despatched to check the rise of the French power in India, 
which seemed to have scared the Ministry more than the 
Company. Lindsay did not care to enquire into the exact 
nature of Haidar’s relations with the French, and easily 
believed the Nawab that Haidar’s connection with them was 
inseparable. The other factor was the Nawab’s rivalry’ with 
Haidar. The Nawab shrewdly put his case before Lindsay that 
every' advantage would result from a connection with the 
Marathas, and every' disadvantage, from one with Haidar. 
Such arguments as that the Marathas had no connections with 
the Europeans, that they bordered on all the Company's settle* 

i Madras to the Court. 20 July 17? I, Letters Reed. vol. 5, Paras 7,20-21 

s Court to Rochford, S Apl. 1771, Home Misc. vol. 105, pp. 109-15 

3 Rochford to the Court. 20 Apl. 1771, Ibid, p. 134 

4 Rochford to Harland, 26 Apl. 1771, Ibid, vol. 109, p. 79 
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ments, and that they were prepared to give Salsette and Bassein 
to Bombay and grant commercial privileges to them on the 
western coast, easily convinced Lindsay of the propriety of 
supporting the Nawab’s views. 1 Lindsay wrote to Weymouth, 
“The Nabob whom I look upon to be no bad Indian Politician . . 
appears very much disposed in favour of the Mahrattas ; and 
I acknowledge if things are as they have been represented to 
me, this connection seems not only to be the most Eligible, 
but the only chance the English have of maintaining their 
influence in India.” 2 * 4 

, The Nawab took advantage of Lindsay’s presence at 
Madras, and demanded from the Company the reduction of 
their troops in the Carnatic from 10,000 to, 7000, the exemp- 
tion from payment of 10 lakhs of pagodas towards the cost of 
the Mysore war, and the acceptance of two lakhs instead of 
four towards the maintenance of the Madras army. 2 Owing 
to these complications, the Court asked the Ministry to recall 
Lindsay, or else his presence “ must necessarily end in the total 
loss of authority and consequence to the Company in India, 
where all princes being despotic, they will never be brought to 
believe that when the King of England delegates his powers to 
a minister, the Representatives of the East India Company are 
entitled to any confidence. Regard or attention.”* 

Fortunately, Rochford who had succeeded Weymouth 
recalled Lindsay, and appointed Sir Robert Harland instead, 
with instructions to avoid a controversy with the Madras 
Government. 5 Notwithstanding, Harland was furnished with 
all the secret instructions issued by Weymouth to Lindsay. This 
suggests that the Ministry had only modified its policy, but not 
changed it. 

Harland came to Madras in September 1771. Lindsay 

1 Lindsay to Weymouth, 13 Oct. 1770, Home Misc. vol. 103, pp. 152-3 

2 Lindsay to Weymouth, 21 Jan. 1771, Ibid, vol. 104, p. 25 

8 Lindsay to Weymouth, 13 Oct. 1770, Ibid, vol. 103, pp. 634-8 

4 Court to Rochford, 8 Apl. 1771, Ibid, vol. 105, p. 115 

s Rochford to Harland, 16 Nov. 1772, Ibid, vol. 110, pp. 466-7 ; also 
Rochford to Harland, 19 March 1771, Ibid, vol. 109, pp. 5-11 
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briefed him on the policy he had pursued. 1 * Harland pursued 
the same policy so far as Haidar was concerned. He pointed 
out that the Madras treaty of 1768 with the Nizam had declared 
Haidar a rebel, but that of 1769 promised him aid. In order 
to remove these contradictions, Harland proposed “a national” 
alliance with the Marathas. 3 4 The Madras Government opposed 
this measure to support the Marathas, and told Harland that 
the Company was not constitutionally bound to ^honour any 
treaty he might conclude. In Government’s view the situation 
demanded a reduction of the Marathas, for the latter had 
demanded their aid in a threatening manner. 3 In September 
1771 a Maratha invasion of the Carnatic seemed almost 
imminent. 

The reason for the Maratha threat was the Tanjore expedi- 
tion organised by the Nawab, who had contemplated its 
conquest ever since 1762.‘ In 1771 he complained that the 
Tanjore Raja was guilty of three offences, of the improper 
connections with Haidar, of the breach of the 1762 treaty by his 
failure to pay the Nawab annually the stipulated tribute of 
four lakhs of rupees, and of the reduction of the zamindarisid. 
Marawar and Nulkuli, which were under the Nawab’s protec- 
tion. 5 However, these were only excuses. 

, The real reason was the Nawab’s own ambition. Frustrated 
; in the effort to reduce Haidar, the Nawab aimed at exploiting 
Lindsay’s presence at Madras for at least the reduction of 
Tanjore. Madras wrote to the Court that if they had not 
supported the Nawab in this affair, the Board would have been 
accused of cr supineness and refusal to vindicate the Nabob’s 
honour and support his government, even as it is these charges 
are brought against us by Sir John Lindsay.” 3 The pressure of 


1 Lindsay to Harland, 25 Sept. 1771, Ibid, vol. 104, pp. 657-64 

a Harland to Madras, 28 Dec. 1771, cons. 30 Dec. 1771, M. M. S. P- 
Range 251, vol. 70, pp. 902-3 

3 Board's minute, cons. 26 Dec. 1771, Ibid, pp. 884-5 

4 Nabob o/Arcot Papers, Appendix No. VI, p. 77 

5 Madras to the Court, 11 Sept. 1771, Home Misc. vol. 105, pp. 459-60 
s Madras to the Court, 20 July 1771, Ibid, vol. 106, p, 36 
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the Nawab’s private debt was another cause. His creditors were 
anxious to secure assignments of revenues in Tanjore.’ Yet 
another cause was the Nawab’s payment of one lakh of 
pagodas to certain “ individuals ” in order to induce them to 
agree to the expedition, with a promise of two more lakhs after 
the expedition. 1 2 * However, there was one difficulty. The Raja 
being a Maratha, and a Maratha army being present in Mysore, 
there was every possibility of an attack on the Carnatic, if 
Tanjore was reduced. The Nawab averted this difficulty by 
bribing both Madhava Rao Sadasiv, the Maratha vakil at 
Madras, and Trimbak Rao, the Maratha commander in Mysore. 
The Nawab was to pay in all four lakhs of pagodas to them. 
The sum was promised, but not paid. 5 6 The charm of money had 
the desired effect, and the Maratha leaders became accomplices. 

The Tanjore expedition lasted from 12 September to 27 
October, when Tulaji, its Raja, was forced to pay the Nawab 
eight lakhs of rupees immediately, and to the army five lakhs, 
with 27 lakhs in assignment of revenues. 4 According to Harland 
the total reduction of Tanjore was prevented only by Tulaji’s 
payment of a lakh of pagodas to Du Pr6. 5 If this were true, 
“ individuals ” in the Government received a lakh to start the 
aggression, and another lakh to stop it. However, the termi- ! 
nation of the Tanjore expedition was only the beginning of ; 
troubles for the Nawab. Trimbak Rao threatened an invasion 
of the Carnatic for going against Tanjore, actually moved 
towards the Carnatic frontier, and sent a few parties to plunder 
it. Warren Hastings declared that the Marathas had actually 
committed hostilities against the Nawab. 0 But the reasons for 
Trimbak Rao’s strange conduct, of first agreeing to the 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. V, p. 279 

2 Harland to Rochford, 15 Feb. 1772, Home Misc. vol. 109, pp. 197-9 

8 Nabob of Arcot Papers, Appendix, No. XIV, p. 220 

4 The Raja’s Proposals for Peace, 20 Oct. 1771, Home Misc. vol. 106, pp. 

143-5 

6 Harland to Rochford, 15 Feb. 1772, Ibid, vol. 109, pp. 197-9 
6 Hastings’ minute, cons. 10 Dec. 1771, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 70, 
p. 836 
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agressivc act and then suddenly appearing dd the Camatic 
border.;, seem to 'be two. First, he desired Id colled the 
promised sum from the Hawob, who paid It to MadhavaHao 
Sauusiv on 29 November. 1 .Had Trimbat Pvao s not moved 
towards the Camatic. he would no! have realised the sum so 
nuickiy. Secondly. h suited Trim bak Kuo's policy to make the 
Taniore issue a Pretest to draw the Isavvab and the Madras 
Government into an alliance with the Marathas. From 
December 377 j to April 1772. great pressure was brought on 
the Hawab From Trimhuk Puio and the Pesbwa, Madhava Tao. 
himself.- Madhava Tao Sadasiv personally met Hariand, and 
explained the advantages of an alliance with the Marathas, 
namely, the exempt ion from the chauth , the surrender of the 
Camatic passes, the supply of pepper and sandal wood, and the 
grant of some districts belonging to Haidar on the western 
coast/ 


The Hawub once again began to put pressure on the 
Madras Government to join the Marathas. He asked their 
permission to send at least his own troops/ Hariand supported 
the Huwnb. and threatened the conclusion of a separate alliance 
with the Marathas.' The Madras Government again declined 
to .countenance such a policy, and refused to send a single 
soldier, if Hariand were to carp- out his threat of a separate 
alliance with the Maraihas. c 

norland's policy -was highly defective, as he loo adopted 
the Ivawab's views, just as Lindsai - had done. The Hawab 
employed the same arguments to induence Hariand, namely 


J Nabob of Area! Fa pars, appendix, No. XI V. p. 224 
5 Tiimbal. Rao to the Nawab, 20 Pee. J771, Some Misc. vol. 110, pp- 
22;-2: Madhava Rao to Madhava Rao Sadasiv, Tvav. 1771, Ibid, pp. 202-4 
- Trimbai: Rao to Hariand. 20 Doc. 1771, Ibid, pp. 129-40; Madhava Rao 
Sadasiv to Hariand, 22 Dec. J771, Ibid. pp. 127-31 

< jsav/ab to Madras, 13 Dec, 1771. Firs: Kept, by the Com. of Secrecy, 

1781, Appendix, No. 23, pp. 326-9 

“ Hariand to Madras, 28 Dec. 3771. cons. 3D Dec, lid, M.M-SA 
HanaclUl, vol. 70. pp» 902-3 

t Madras to Hariand, 3 Jan. 1772. Ibid. vol. 73, V. 9 
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that the Company’s neutrality would force the two parlies to 
seek French aid, and that an alignment with the Marathas was 
more advantageous. Rumours prevailed that Madhava Rao was 
sending an agent, Abdul Gafur, an inhabitant of Constantinople 
who had arrived at Poona, to the French court.' In February 
1772Sadasiv further induced Harland by the offer of 20,000 
horse at the Maratha expense to the Company in ease of war 
against the French. Sadasiv threatened an invasion of the 
Carnatic, if this offer was rejected. 1 * * 4 The Madras Government 
would not agree. A Maratha invasion seemed imminent, but 
the Nawab's further payment of 450,000 rupees towards the 
chauth averted the exigency. 5 

In these controversies at Madras Haidar was completely 
ignored. None paid any heed to his pressing appeals. Consider- 
ing the Nawab’s attitude, lie was lucky that a hostile alliance 
was not formed against him. He had not been wanting in 
every device to secure help from Madras. In December 1771 lie 
offered them 800,000 rupees as presents to the Company, 300,000 
to Du Pr£, and 100,000 per month for the troops. 1 Besides, he 
offered to send 4 or 5,000 troops to surprise the Marathas 
nearer their home. 5 The Government declined these offers. All 
that they did was to recommend Bombay to supply him with 
2 or 3,000 stand of arms, and that also on knowing that they 
had already delivered him 500 stand. 0 

The Bombay Government adopted a more favourable 
policy towards Haidar. They were prepared to send him 500 
Europeans, 1,200 sepoys and a train of artillery, provided he 
paid them 500,000 pagodas, and ceded Mangalore and Pirgarh 


1 Madras to the Court, 28 Feb. 1772, Home Wise. vol. 106, pp. 281-2; 
also translation of a letter form Abdul Gafur to Rustum Ali Khan, formerly 
salt farmer at Masulipatam, 16 Oct. 1771, Ibid, pp. 284-5 

7 Harland to Rochford, 15 Feb. 1772, Home Misc. vol. 109, pp. 223-8 

!1 Madras to the Court, 28 Feb. 1772, Lett. Reed. vol. 6, Para 51 

4 Board's minute, cons. 30 Dee. 1771, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol.70, p.911 
6 Haidar to Madras, 31 Dee. 1771, First Rept. 1781, Appendix No. 22, 
pp. 314-15 

0 Madras to the Court, 20 July 1771, Letters Reed. vol. 5, Para 11 
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(Sadasivgarh). 1 The Court dissuaded Bombay from adopting 
such a policy, and asked them to stop the supplies. 2 3 Fortunately 
for Haidar Jthe Maratha War came to a close in July 1772. 

/ The conclusion of the Maratha War was a great relief both 
to Haidar and to the Madras Government. At no time had 
both experienced such stress and strain. The very existence of 
Haidar was at stake. He felt that he was sadly let down by the 
Madras Government. Their policy made him grow cold 
, towards them in the last few years of his life. For another six 
| years from 1772-78 he made further attempts at co-operation 
i with them, but the result was no better. During this time he 
i did not ventilate his grievances, but in 1780 he expressed his 
( strong resentment at the Company for the breach of the treaty. 5 
■Lord Macartney thought that Haidar’s disappointment in 1770 
was mainly instrumental for his participation in the confederacy 
of 1780. 4 Haidar had a legitimate cause for complaint. At no 
time had he a better claim or a more urgent necessity for the 
Company’s aid. The Madras Government were guilty of a clear 
breach of faith. Had they kept their promise in 1771, Haidar 
would have thought twice in 1780 before joining a hostile 
alliance against them. Even token help would have absolved 
them of the charge of breaking their treaty. Their policy of 
neutrality would have been perfectly justified, had they not 
been bound by treaty to help him. 

However, their policy suited their immediate interests. 
They avoided altogether a war in the Carnatic. Despite the 
strong pressure from the Nawab, the Marathas and the Crown 
representatives, they, maintained their policy, which was in the 
early stages, “ If we could perpetuate this quarrel, we think it 
would be good policy to do so, provided neither subdues the 
other, for whilst they are engaged in war, we may enjoy peace.” 5 
For some time they occupied both parties in hopes of securing 


1 Bombay to the Court, 30 Oct. 1771, Home Misc. vol. 106, pp.110-11 

3 Court to Bombay,! Apl. 1772, Desp. to Bombay,vol. 4, paras 5, 7, & 8 

3 Haidar to Rumbold, 19 March 1780, Home Misc. vol. 166, pp. 293-5 

4 Macartney to the Court, 30 Sept. 1781, Ibid, vol. 161, pp. 89-90 

« Madras to the Court, 29 Sept. 1770, Lett. Rccd. vol. 5, Para 3 
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aid, blit when that pretext was no longer tenable, they refused 
to support either. The court approved of their policy, and felt 
only sorry that the Nawab did not countenance it.' 

For a year from July 1772 to July 1773, when Haidar was 
busy in the conquest of Coorg and Malabar, nothing particular 
happened in his relations with the Madras Government. In July 
1773 with the Nawab’s decision to launch a second expedition 
against Tanjorc, the jealousy of the neighbours was again excited. 
On the ground that Tulaji was carrying on an intrigue with 
Haidar, the Marathas, the French, the Dutch and the Danes, 
and had not paid the sum stipulated in 1771, the Nawab desired 
to reduce him completely. 1 2 3 These were again merely excuses. 
The real reasons were the Nawab' s anxiety to annex the rich 
province, the pressure from his private creditors, and the 
complicity of the Madras Government. The Government 
decided to support the Nawab on his promise of 1,000,000 
pagodas to the Company, the maintenance of three battalions of 
sepoys at his cost and the payment of the expenses of the 
expedition. Moreover, they thought that Haidar was too much 
employed in his own affairs to disturb their scheme. 5 But 
from what followed after Bigot’s restoration of Tanjorc, there 
is strong reason to think that the corrupt influences of the 
private debt, and the Nawab’s anxiety to add Tanjorc to his 
dominions were the major causes of the warTJ 

Although the Government thought that Haidar was not 
interested in the Tanjorc affair, they received intelligence that 
he might march to the rescue of Tulaji and that Haidar’s 
commander, Mir Sahib, had a force of 6,000 troops near 
Dindigal, not far from Tanjorc. 4 It was further believed that 
the Peshwa had asked Haidar to assist the Raja/' But these 

1 Court to Madras, 10 Apt. 1771, Desp. to Madras, vol. 5, paras 3, 5 &6 

5 The Restoration of the King of Tanjorc Considered, pp. 91-99 

3 Board’s minute, cons. 28 June and 29 June 1773, M.M.S.P. Range 
251, vol. 74, pp. 500-6 ; also Nabob of Arcot papers, Appendix, No. xxxvii, 
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1 Harper (Commander at Trichinopoly) to Madras, 16 July 1773, cons. 
21 July 17,73. vol. 74, pp. 570-1 

s Mostyn’s Tidrd Embassy, 22 Sept, 1773, p. 229 
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apprehensions proved baseless. ^Haidar was busy in the 
conquest of Coorg and Wynad. Soon after the Tanjore expedi- 
tion, he sent two vakils to Madras for congratulating the 
Government and the Nawab. 1 The reduction of Tanjore caused 
a great stir in England. It gave rise to a lot of pamphleteering 
by Burke’s group on the Raja’s side, and by the Arcot group 
on the Nawab’s side. In consultation with the Ministry, the 
Court decided to restore the Raja. 2 

The reduction of Tanjore became a pretext for a possible 
Maratha invasion of the Carnatic. Raghunath Rao, who 
became the Peshwa after Narayana Rao’s murder, desired to 
distract the attention of his people from a domestic issue to a 
foreign war. Nizam Ali, Haidar Ali and Muhammad Ali were 
the three powers at whose cost he could gain his object. The 
Peshwa’s choice fell on the weakest of them, the Nizam, who 
was soon defeated. The next choice was either the Nawab or 
Haidar. Haidar had been sufficiently squeezed in the previous 
war. Moreover, he had been on good terms with Raghunath 
Rao in the past. Therefore, the Nawab who had offended the 
Marathas by his capture of Tanjore, a Maratha principality 
- seemed to be the likely choice. 

In December 1773 the Nawab was given formal notice 
from Poona that he should either pay the chauth or join the 
Marathas against Haidar. 3 The Nawab began his frantic 
attempts to force the Government join the Marathas. But 
Alexander Wynch, the Governor, frankly told him that it was 
impossible. Wynch left it to the Nawab to pay the chauth or 
not. 4 

This situation brought about a change in the Nawab 
towards Haidar. In August 1773 Haidar had invited a vakil 


1 William Townsend (Bombay representative with Haidar) to Madras, 
13 Oct. 1773, cons. 27 Dec. 1773, Ibid, vol. 74, p. 892 

2 The Restoration of the King of Tanjore Considered, pp. 118-19 
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from the Nawab. 1 In October he took the initiative of sending 
two Mysore vakils, Ali Zaman Shah and Mchdi Ali Khan, to 
Madras to impress on the Nawab the desirability of composing 
their mutual differences in view of the Maratha thrcat.^Jfaidar 
proposed an alliance with the Nawab, the terms of which were 
mutual aid, free trade in each other’s territories, and a promise 
not to make a separate peace with an enemy Jl Haidar added, 
“ I call Almighty, his Prophet and the Koran to testify the 
truth of this to which I have solemnly sworn in the mosque.” 5 
The Nawab agreed to these proposals with a modification that 
neither party should give protection to the rebels of the other.* 
/The Madras Government's reaction to these proposals was 
non-committal.] Wyneh said that the Government would not 
discourage any step that might improve the Nawab's relations 
with Haidar. r> iBut these negotiations did not bear any fruit. 
The Nawab’s rivalry with Haidar had not abated in any 
measure. The Nawab's insincerity was such that his letter to 
Madras seeking their consent to the alliance dwelt more on the 
advantages of a connection with the Marathas. Regretting 
that the Gos'ernment's refusal to join the Marathas had brought 
about a dangerous situation, the Nawab said that he was 
compelled by circumstances to make “friendship” with Haidar.® 
The Nawab’s policy was still more surprising when he 
attempted to bring the Government on the Maratha sideeven 
after submitting his proposals for an alliance with Haidar./ He 
wrote to the Government that great advantages would result 
from an alliance with the Marathas, but none with Haidar, and 
that the Marathas had a hundred times the power of Haidar to 
ruin the Carnatic. 1 He warned the Government that in ease of 


* Nawab to Madras, cons. 30 Aug. 1773, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 
74, p. 647 

5 Haidar to the Nawab, 10 Oct. 1773, Home Misc, vol. 112, p. 427 
8 Haidar's Proposals, Ibid, pp. - 432-3 

4 Nawab to Haidar, 29 Dee. 1773, Ibid, p. 433 

8 Wyneh to the Nawab, 5 Jan. 1774, Ibid, p. 468 
8 Nawab to Wyneh, 29 Dee. 1774, Ibid, pp. 423-4 

5 Nawab to Wyneh, 11 Jan. 1774, Ibid, p. 480 
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rejection of his proposals, they would have to keep an army 
for eight months in a year on the banks of the Krishna. 1 * * 4 The 
Government refused to approve of such a policy, and asked 
the Nawab how could he have any faith in their treaties with 
himself, if they were to break theirs with Haidar. 5 The Nawab 
then proposed that both Haidar and the Marathas should be' 
occupied with promises of an alliance. 3 7 

[When the rumours of a Maratha attack on the Carnatic 
persisted, the Nawab again attempted to improve his relations 
with HaidarJ The Mysore vakils who had been detained since 
October were dismissed on 2 February. In his turn the Nawab 
sent his own vakils, Syed Fateh Ali and Ali Nawaz Khan, to 
Haidar for concluding an alliance/ 

rffiese negotiations also failed] Raghunath Rao’s difficulties 
at Poona prevented a Maratha invasion of the Carnatic. 5 The 
Madras vakils accomplished nothing at Seringapatam. Haidar 
was also less anxious, as his relations with Raghunath Rao 
had so far improved as to recover from the latter all the territo- 
ries lost in the previous war/ When the Bombay Government 
seized Salsette, the Nawab grew apprehensive of the Maratha 
designs on the Carnatic, and renewed his proposal of an 
alliance with Haidar/ But the Bengal Government defeated the 
proposal this time on the ground that it was contrary to the 
Court’s orders, and that it would inevitably result in a war. 8 

^After this no more attempt was made to compose the 
differences, and events gradually led to the situation where 
deep seated rivalries often culminated in a War. Haidar had 

1 Board’s minute, cons. 14 Jan. 1774, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 75, 
p. 76 

■s Board’s minute, cons. 13 Jan. 1774, Ibid, p. 71 

8 Board’s minute, cons. 2 Feb. 1774, Ibid, p. 138 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 3 Feb. 1774, ll Feb. 1774, Ibid, p. 159 and 
p. 173 respectively. 

5 Mostyn to Madras, cons. 21 Feb. 1774, Ibid, p. 185 

* Mostyn to Madras, cons. 7 March 1774, Ibid, pp. 241-2 

7 Nawab to Madras, 15 Feb. 1775, Home Misc. vol. 126, pp. 22-3 
s Bengal to Madras, 23 Oct. 1775, cons. 13 Nov. 1775, M.M.S.P, Range 

251, voi. 79, p. 1403 
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tried his best to remain friendly, but it was the Nawab’s 
duplicity that destroyed all chances of a rapprochement, 

jin March 177 5 H aiclarjconcluded a defensivn_alliancejvith 
th gDu tchl His contact with them was as old as 1762. The 
Dutch policy in India was to concentrate on commerce, 
particularly in pepper trade, and not on political or ^territorial 
objectives, for their resources in India were not enough to meet 
the expenses of maintaining an army. 1 2 Haidar’s policy towards 
the Dutch, as with other Europeans, was to encourage them to 
remain as a check upon other Europeans, to obtain from them 
his military requirements, and to secure their military aid at 
times of need. In 1763 he had applied to Wayerman, the 
Dutch Governor at Cochin, for 1,000 muskets. 3 In 1766 he 
had proposed a defensive alliance with them, and asked their 
assistance of 1,000 troops. 3 The Government at Batavia 
turned down all these proposals, and adopted a strictly neutral 
policy. 4 

With the advent of Moens in 1771 as the Dutch Governor 
at Cochin, Haidar’s contacts with them became closer. Haidar 
had emerged as a single dominant power in Malabar, and a 
commercial Company could not adopt a cold policy towards 
him. His conquest of Coorg and Palghat made the Dutch 
apprehensive lest their allies, the Raja of Cochin, the Zamorin 
of Calicut, and the Cranganur Raja, might also be reduced. 
Therefore, in March 1775 Moens sent to Seringapatam two 
agents, Saffin and Riberto, to negotiate a treaty. 0 Haidar was 
also anxious for some alliance lest the Nawab should bring 
about a hostile league of the Marathas and the Company 
against Mysore. On 30 March 1775 a defensive treaty was 
concluded between Haidar and the Dutch, by which they agreed 
to lend him 200 Europeans, if possible more, and he would in 

1 K. P. P. Menon, History of Keralas, vol. I, p. 358 

2 P. C. Alexander, The Dutch in Malabar, p. 79 

8 K. M. Pannikar, Malabar and the Dutch, p. 102 

4 Logan, W. Malabar, vol. I* p. 421 

6 Van Louhizen, J. “The Dutch East India Company and Mysore,” 
Unpublished Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 1958, p. 147 
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return grant them the trade monopoly in sandal-wood, pepper 
and cardamum of his dominions. They also agreed to supply 
him with military stores. 1 [This treaty was not enforced as the 
Batavian Government did not ratify itJ 

The supply of military stores weighed much with Haidar 
in concluding the proposed treaty with the Dutch, because 
neither Bombay nor Madras had been supplying him any. 
When Haidar declared his intentions not to deliver the English 
any sandalwood or pepper unless his demand was complied 
with, the Bombay Government urged the Court to relax the 
prohibition against supplying him war-like materials. 2 The 1 
restrictions were not relaxed. The fall of Mahe in 1779, which j 
turned out to be an important cause of the Second Mysore War,} 
had special significance, for the Court would neither themselves ^ 
supply his requirements, nor would allow others to do so. 

(in August 1776 a serious revolution took place at Madras. 
Lord Pigot who had come as the Governor for the second time 
in 1775 was arrested and power was seized, by the majority of 
the Council, headed by George Stratton. (This revolution was 
closely connected with the Tanjore affair?) The Nawab 
opposed the restoration of Tanjore to the Rajaf when Pigot tried 
to enforce it on the orders of the Court. Despite the Nawab’s 
protests, Tanjore was restored. This led to a serious intrigue 
resulting in the arrest of Pigot. The revolution aroused a big 
controversy in England, and several pamphlets were published, 
which contained speculation about its causes. It now seems 
that private interests, Pigot’s tactlessness, and the Nawab’s 
intrigues were responsible for it.’ Paul Benfield, who was the 
Nawab’s creditor, and whose finances were at stake played big 
mischief. The Nawab regarded that his dignity and interests were 
injured by the restoration. Other members of the Board, such 
as Sir Robert Fletcher, the commander, and George Mackay, 

1 Haidar’s treaty with the Dutch, 30 March 1775, M. M. S. P. Range 
251, vol. 79, pp. 1545-7 

i Bombay to the Court, 22 Dec. 1776, Home Misc. vol. 134, pp. 47-S 
s Darlrymple's minute, cons. 10 June 1776, Papers Relathe to t e 
Restoration of the King of Tanjore, pp.204-17 
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the last in the Council, had personal reasons to be dissatisfied 
with Pigot. 1 But Pigot also handled the situation without 
foresight or tact. He arrested Fletcher, and suspended two 
other members of the Board for opposing his policies. Hastings 
also had been opposed in his Council, but he had never attempted 
to suspend his colleagues. Besides, Pigot proclaimed certain 
dangerous theories, such as that the Governor’s concurrence 
was necessary for every measure to pass into an act, that he 
could prevent any question from being moved at the Board, 
that he could adjourn the Board whenever he pleased, and that 
he could refuse his signature to any resolution passed’ by the 
majority. 2 (The revolution at Madras did 'much to discredit the 
Government’s reputation in the eyes of the Indian powers. 

The dissensions at Madras helped Haidar to advance his 
interests. From 1775 increasing reports were received at Madras 
that he had hostile designs on the Carnatic, and that he would 
reduce Melpadi. 3 He reduced Murar Rao, and seized his fort 
Gutti. Basalat Jang’s fort of Bellary was also captured. Adoni, 
his capital, was only saved by the payment of 400,000 rupees. 4 5 
Haidar collected 250,000 rupees from Karnul. 6 He made full 
use of the dissensions both at Poona, where a succession 
issue had torn the Marathas, and at Madras where Tanjore 
question had divided the Government. 

The Madras Government’s reaction to these reports of the 
Nawab was that he was anxious to bring about a rupture 
between them and Haidar) When the Nawab reported that 
Cuddapah might fall, the Government asked him in what 
manner he was interested in it. 6 When he reported Haidar’s 
. military preparations, they asked him to keep in reserve suffi- 

1 H. D. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, pp. 99-100 ; also H. Dodwell, 

Warren Hastings’ Letters to Sir John Macpherson, pp. 47-8 

3 Madras to the Court, 24 Sept. 1776, Letters Reed. vol. 8, para 200 
8 Fitzgerald to Madras, 17 Jan. 1776, cons. 19 Feb. 1776, M. M. S.P. 
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8 Board’s minute, cons. 7 Dec. 1775, Ibid, vol. p. 1525 
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cicnt money to bear the expenses of a war.* They either 
discredited his reports, or were self-complacent. Stuart entered 
on a long minute repudiating the reasoning that there was 
danger from Haidar. Stuart argued that Haidar’s preparations 
were against the Marathas, whom he had offended by seizing 
their territories during their civil war, and that his policy was 
to squeeze small powers in order to have enough funds, should 
a necessity arise to appease the Marathas. Haidar’s conscious- 
ness of the Company's strength, bis own limitations and his 
vulnerability on the western coast would not induce him, 
Stuart thought, to break with the English. He added, “ I hope, 
therefore, that Hydcr's name will not so often be brought 
forward by any authority to frighten the Settlement or as a 
reason for cautioning the troops, or augmenting our force a 
day sooner than the utility of such measures, after mature, 
cool discussion on general grounds may lead the Board to 
adopt .” 1 * * * 

IjThus despite the severe stress and strain in the English 
relations with Haidar during this interlude between the first 
and the second Mysore wars, both parties displayed remarkable 
restraint, and resisted the temptation of ventilating their 
grievances openly. Haidar’s main grievance was their refusal 
to relieve him during distress.^ Their complaint was that he 
was reducing smaller powers, some of whom were their allies 
such as Murar Rao. But their policy in this respect was so 
weak that they did not even lodge a protest against him. It 
was only the Nawab who. was constantly drilling into their 
ears of the necessity to be firm with Haidar. The Court also 
pointed out the necessity, “It is incumbent on you to be no 
less attentive to the growing and dangerous power of Hyder 
Ally .” 5 Yet Madras remained unprepared. Perhaps, they 
thought that when he had overlooked their more serious short- 
coming namely that of denying him the aid due to him, he 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 7 Nov. 1776, Ibid, vol. 82, pp. 1302-4 • 

* Stuart’s minute, cons. 16 Dec. 1776, Ibid, vol. 82, pp, 1476-7; also 
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might not break with them for smaller issues. But from 1775 
there was a change in Haidar. Earlier he had been very solicitous 
of their support and co-operation. Later he just desired their 
neutrality. Raghunath Rao’s treaty with Bombay, and the 
consequent difficulties that followed' for the Marathas removed 
Haidar’s main difficulty, and he became cold > towards Madras. 
His activities in Cuddapah, Kar mil, Gutti, Bellary and Adoni, 
and his designs even on the Travancore Raja were very bold 
measures. 1 They indicated that he could defy his treaty with 
Madras as much as they had done. But he was adopting a 
systematic and cautious policy so as to avoid an open ruptured 


1 Board's minute, cons. 7 Dec. 1775, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 79, 
p.1525 



The immediate reaction in England to the arrest of Lord 
P/got v/as the recall of both the contesting parties. Pi got and 
Stratton, On II June 1777 the Court revised the constitution 
of the Madras Government, reduced the strength of the Council 
from 16 to six members, strictly forbade them from private 
trade and from lending money to the Nawab, and eliminated 
the motive for such activities by enhancing the salaries of the 
Governor to 40,000 pagodas and of the other members to 
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16,000 pagodas a year. 1 John Whitchill, one of the Government, 
brought these orders from England in the record time of 79 
days. 2 * * By the time lie arrived at Madras, 31 August 1777, Pigot 
had passed away in May 1777. As Sir Thomas Rumbold, who 
had been appointed Governor, had not yet arrived in India, 
Whitchill formed the Government with Anthony Sadlcir, 
Quintin Crawford, Charles Smith, Samuel Johnson and Peter 
Perring as the other members. 

On 13 February 1778 Rumbold took charge as Governor. 
He had served both at Madras and in Bengal in civil and 
military capacities, and was quite an experienced person in 
India affairs. He had entered Parliament in 1770, and the 
Company’s Direction in 1772. In 1773 he had contested for the 
office of the Governor-General. Having failed to secure that 
post, he tried seriously in 1775 to become the Governor of 
Madras, but he narrowly missed it by four votes in the 
General Court. 1 After the failure of Pigot’s policy when a 
necessity arose to appoint a new Governor, Rumbold contested 
again for it, and was successful. The Nawab’s agent, Lauchlin 
Macleanc, prepared the ground for Rumbold’s appointment by 
influencing the Ministry.* 

(When Rumbold assumed office at Madras, he thought that 
the prospects of peace were bright in the Carnatic, if only the 
French remained quiet. But they were not likely to remain so 
in consequence of affairs in Europe, where a war was about to 
break out. They were already active in winning Haidar’s 
support. Bellccombe, the French Governor af Pondicherry, was 
supplying him all his military requirements. Rumbold desired 
to win Haidar to his side, and wrote to the Court, “ This done 
you need entertain no fears ; if all the other powers are combi- 
ned with the French to destroy you, it would be impossible.” 5 6 


1 Court to Madras, 11 June 1777, Desp. to Mad. vol. 7, Paras 11 to 20 
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fiA policy of conciliation towards Haidar Teas essential for one 
imore reason, namely that both the Home Government and the 
! presidencies of Bengal and Bombay had decided to intervene in A 
■ the Mara the affairs. In that event it was better to beep Haidar 
(friendly, lest he should talre advantage of the English pre- 
' occupations. 


f Fortunately for the English Haidar was at war with the - 
Mara th as, whose army under Hari Pant was invading northern 
Mysore early in i 778. Haidar made pressing appeals for aid to 
Rumbold, whose response seemed favourable] Rumbold wrote 
to Hastings, “ . .it strikes me that our mode of assisting the 
Bombay Government in this opperations [sic] against the 
Mahrattas should be thro' H;cder — This would answer two ends, 
it would be giving Byder an instance of our intentions to 
promote a firm alliance with him, it would break the chain of 
.the French Politics and evidently be the best way of co-opera- 
ting with you and Bombay against our * General Enemy.' 
Haidar was willing to concede almost any reasonable demand 
"of the Madras Government in return for their military aid, 
such as the expenses of their troops, the grant of commercial 
concessions, and the co-operation against the Maraihas to 
establish Raghunath Rao at Poona. But Rumbold would not 
promise _help to Haidar, unless Hastings approved of the 
. measures Rumbold wrote to Hastings, **' I do suppose there 
never was a more favourable opportunity to become the 
umnires of Indostan than the present, the disputes amongst 
the Mahrattas, the declaration in favour of Ragaboy. the - 
wishes of Hyder to join as, the detachment of your troops 
Intended to proceed after the rains from Korah, and the 
assistance which mat 7 be given from hence by a junction with 
Hyder will all contribute to the execution of one grand and 
general Plan.''- Rumbold thought that he could raise four or 
five battalions, which would be paid by Haidar, and which 
could give a favourable turn to Raghunath Rao's cause at 
Poona. E 


1 rhomboid io Hastings, 23 March 17 /8, Add. Mss. 29. 140, pp. 221-22 
s Rumbold to Hastings, 25 Apt 177S, Ibid, pp. 415-15 
* Ibid 
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(This was the position when early in July 1778 Haidar’s ? 
vakil Vinaji Pandit, made a formal proposal for an alliance 
with the' Madras Government. He offered for the consideration . 
of the Government four points, ^jHaidar’s assistance in conduct- 
ing Raghunath Rao to Poona/^upply of military stores to 
Haidaif/%rant of a body of Madras troops to him the expenses 
of whichlhe would defray either in cash or grant of lands, (^and 
the conclusion of a new treaty. 1 It may be observed here that a 
completely new and attractive offer was made this time, such as 
had never been made before, namely the grant of land in return 
for military aid. The Madras Government were inclined to 
accept the offer, but no treaty could be concluded without the 
previous permission of the Supreme Government. Therefore, 
they sought the advice of the Bengal Government, and urged 
them to accept the offer. An important consideration for thus 
recommending it strongly was the news that hostilities had 
already broken out in Europe. 2 

The ^Bengal jGovernment. disapproved of an offensive 
alliance with Haidar, and considered it unwise to take his aid 

for restoring Raghunath Rao to .power.-' The real reason why 

HaidarVoffer' was turned down was that Hastings had his own 
design of intervention in the Maratha politics different from 
the Bombay Government’s. He preferred Mudaji Bhosle’s 
candidature to Raghunath Rao’s for the Poona Government/ 
He had despatched a force under Colonel Mathews Leslie to 
the frontiers of Berar in order to implement this policy. He had 
sent Alexander Elliot, his Private Secretary, to conclude an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Mudaji Bhosle. Hastings 
knew that Raghunath Rao was unpopular in almost all circles, 
for Hastings had written to Elliot, “ You remember Nizam’s 
letter. I have answered, yet I have no Design to favour 


1 Committee’s minute, cons. 4 July. 1778, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 88, 
pp. 1112-3 

2 Intelligence of the French Declaration of War against the English, 
25 June 1778, Ibid, p. 1045 

8 Bengal to Madras, 14 Aug. 177S, cons. 9 Sept. 1778, M. S. C. P. 
Range C, vol, 63, p. 349 
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Ragobah.’h 

jOn the receipt of news of war in Europe both the Madras 
and the Bengal Governments busily engaged themselves in 
reducing the French settlements in India. Hastings seized 
Chandranagar, and Rumbold reduced Karekal, Yanam and 
their factory at Masulipatam, and besieged Pondicherry, which 
capitulated on 19 October^ Beliecombe attempted to secure 
Haidar's support. From the beginning of 1778 the French 
had shown “ uncommon assiduity ” in winning his aid. 1 2 3 
In May they had supplied him with large military stores, 1,500 
stand of arms, 12 pieces of heavy cannon, and six field pieces 
with shots and shells. 2 On knowing the outbreak of war in 
Europe Beliecombe had applied to Haidar for 12 or 15,000 
horse. 4 It was rumoured that he would send at least 10,000 
men. 5 Notwithstanding, when Pondicherry fell Haidar did not 
move a single soldier. A French memorandum attributes this 
failure to their inability to sustain the siege a little longer, and 
to their want of some success on sea. 6 Beliecombe had written 
to Haidar that the French had as many as 107 vessels in Indian 
seas, that the English had no hopes of receiving any reinforce- 
ment from Europe, and that they bad been completely vanqui- 
shed in America/ Yetfthe strongest French fortress in India was 
reduced within two months, and therefore Haidar was deterred, 
according to the French sources, from openly declaring against 
the English. This explanation is not convincing, for as late as 
July 1778 Haidar was pressing for English aid. Rumbold was 


1 Hastings to Elliot, 30 July 1778, Add. Mss. 29, 141, p. 188 

2 Rumbold to the Court, 15 March 177S, Letters Received, vol. 9 , 
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not far wrong in his expectation that Haidar would remain 

neutral as he was not interested in the struggle , of the 

Europeans: 1 This was quite true of Haidar’s policy towards 
the Europeans, subject to one qualification, namely that such a 
struggle did not affect his interests?'"" This accounts for his 
policy/ TKe'falbof Pondicherry was not likely to affect those 


interests, and therefore he remained quiet. But the question 
was entirely different with regard to Mahe, where his interests 
were' involved .J 

;>'* On 27 November Rumbold proposed that Mah6 should be 
captured. Among the other considerations that were debated 
such as finance, troops and the possibility of French reinforce- 
ment from the Isles, the desirability of knowing Haidar’s reac- 
tion to an expedition was given particular attention. 2 This was 
because consistent rumours had prevailed that Haidar would 
oppose any attack on Mahe, that he had asked his tributaries 
in Malabar to support the French, and that he had assured 
Picot, the Governor of Mahi, all possible assistance, money, 
rice, troops and ponder. 3 Mah6 had 300 Europeans, and 3,000 
sepoys. 4 If Haidar were to lend his support to them, the siege 
was likely to prolong. Despite these apprehensions (the commit- 
tee unanimously decided to reduce'Mahe. Sir Hector Munro? 


aTnember of' the committee, thought " that Haidar was not yet 
prepared for a war, and that Mahd should jbe~ taken before the; 
French'"' seiir any ^ reinforcement.* Charles Smith, another 1 
member of the committee strongly supported the idea, and said, 
“It is seldom the policy of. an Eastern Prince to support aj 
falling power, and the more he may be inclined to favour the 
French, so much more necessary becomes it for us to destroy] 
their channel of communication,” 6 The Bengal Government also 
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'urged the reduction on the ground that Mah6 was not far from 
Bombay, and that its loss would deprive the French of any 
footing in Indiad] Sir Eyre Coote, who was present at the time 
at Madras, supported the same policy. 1 2 * * 5 6 

On 7 December the Government decided to reduce Mahe, 
and appointed Colonel John Braithvvaite to the command. 
However, they took one precaution. He was not to sail from 
Anjengo, unless they gave him their final orders, and he was 
not to launch the expedition, if he came to know that Haidar 
had openly declared against the English, or had given the 
French sufficient force to resist, or Mah6 had been reinforced. 5 
In February the news came that the Bombay army, which had 
been sent to conduct Raghunath Rao to Poona, had failed in 
[its object. This caused a hesitation in the Madras Government, 

| who wrote to Bengal, “ Hyder now perceiving so glaring an in- 
stance of weakness and disgrace may be encouraged openly to 
[resist our proposed attempt on Mahd, which he considers in 
'some sort as under his protection.”* But the Madras 
Government decided not to stop the expedition on the ground 
that it would be a weakness to recall it in the face of the 
[ Maratha victory, that such a recall might result in the loss of/ 
i Tellicherrv to the French, and that a success against Mahe' 
i might retrieve the loss of reputation suffered in Bombay. 5 / 

[Meanwhile, Haidar made it clear to Madras that he would 
oppose the expedition^} Braithwaite learnt through his secret 
intelligence that Haidar seemed resolved to break with the 
‘English. 7 [Haidar wrote to Rumbold that Mahe was situated in 
(the territory of his tributary, the Raja of Kartinadu, and that 
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he would consider its reduction as a hostile act. 1 * 3 4 Haidar’s 
protests had no effect on the Government/ Smith thought that 
Haidar was just threatening them to join him against the 
Marathas, and that he would not support the French, a declin- 
ing power.' 1 Rumbold also discounted the view that Haidar 
might break with the English. 5 

£Only the Nawab opposed the measure, and warned the 
Government that Haidar’s threat was not an empty one, that 
he was firm in his intention to support the French, and that 
experience had shown that he was true to his word// The 
Nawab suggested that the expedition should be deferred and a 
conciliatory letter be written to Haidar, because even if Mah6 
was taken, that would not stop the French influx, for Haidar 
had other ports to receive them. The Nawab further pleaded 
that the attack should at least be postponed until reinforcements 
arrived from England, when Haidar would be afraid of provok- 
ing them, and that it was extremely unwise to precipitate the 
issue at a time when Haidar was at the height of his power, 
and the Marathas were unfriendly. In a letter of 12 pages the 
Nawab argued very convincingly that it was undesirable to 
provoke too many enemies at the same time. 5 

[The Government ignored the Nawab’s advice. They had 
always differed from him on Mysore policy. He had all along 
insisted on a firm policy towards Haidar, ' and they had 
advocated a conciliatory one ; but now the Nawab urged 
caution, and they remained firm. Three reasons seem to have 
been responsible for the Nawab’s changed policy. First, his 
treasury was empty, and his troops were in open rebellion for 
want of pay. a Secondly, the Nawab had considered in the past 


1 Haidar to Rumbold, 19 March 1779, cons. 7 Apl. 1779, Home Misc. 
vol. 249, p. 96 

5 Smith's minute, cons. 18 Feb. 1779, M.S.C.P. Range C, vol. 65, 
pp. 269-71 

3 Rumbold’s minute, cons. 22 Feb. 1779, Ibid, pp. 273-6 

4 Nawab to Madras, 16 Feb. 1779, Home Misc. vol. 249, p. 2 

5 Nawab to Rumbold, 23 Feb. 1779, Home Misc. vol. 249, pp. 36-48 
8 Nawab to Madras, 18 Feb. 1779, Home Misc. vol. 249, pp. 10-11 
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that the Marathas were a sure check on Haidar’s aggrandizing 
policy, but as they were themselves involved now in trouble 
with the English, they could not be forced to fall on Haidar’s 
territory in the north, should he decide to quarrel with the 
English. Lastly, the French were no longer a menace to the 
Nawab in the sense they had been during Dupleix’s days. When 
all their Indian settlements had been reduced, a small pocket 
on the western coast, the Nawab must have thought, was not 
likely to affect his interests. But the Madras Government 
judged the issue in a different light. They advanced two argu- 
ments in support of their policy. First, once they assured 
Haidar of their sincere desire to keep their treaties, he would 
•cease to be hostile, and he would be an useful ally of the 
Company.' Secondly, the instructions brought by Sir Eyre 
Coote from home were explicit that all the French settlements 
should be reduced.’ 

These two reasons do not sufficiently explain the 
Government's conduct. It is scarcely true that a power would 
be an useful ally, when a policy diametrically opposite to its 
intentions was pursued. Nor was it true that the Home 
Government expected a rigid implementation of their instruc- 
tions at the risk of involving their affairs in inextricable 
difficulties.^ The firmness in the Madras Government’s policy 
could be attributed to two factors, first, the extreme sensitivity 
of the English to any French revival, however remote it might 
be, and secondly, the uneasy relations of the Government with 
the Nawab, which characterised their policy all through our 
period of study. The Madras Government thought that, if 
Haidar had really entertained hostile designs, he could execute 
them only with the French help from the Islands. If so, it was 
all the more essential that Mahe, the French base, should be 
destroyed. Rumbold wrote to Hastings that when Bellecombe 
had been to the western coast early in 1778, a treaty was 


1 Madras to the Court, 13 March 1779, Ibid, vol. 144, p. 35 

2 Coote’s minute, cons. 4 Feb. 1779, M. S. C. P. Range C, vol. 65, 
p. 210 
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supposed to have been concluded between him and Haidar. 1 
Such a treaty was not concluded in 1778, but negotiations were 
certainly going on, and the French had been unusually active 
in Haidar’s court. The fall of Mah6, according to Rumbold. 
would result both in eliminating the French influence from 
India, however feeble it might be at the time, and in reducing 
Haidar’s hostility towards the English, because he would not 
commit hostilities “unles he sees a French armament ready tc 
support him.” 2 

The second factor which influenced the Madras Govern- 
ment’s policy was their relations with the Nawab, which were 
strained at this time, early in 1779. Rumbold wrote to Hastings 
that the Nawab was reluctant to pay his instalments due to 
the Government, and that his “avarice.” and “ jealousy ” had 
been frustrating their policies. 3 * When the Nawab pointed oul 
that the Government’s policy might result in the invasion ol 
the Carnatic, Rumbold wrote to him, “To suppose the Carnatic 
in so weak a state as your Highness represents by that Decla- 
ration, would be to reflect severely on your Government, and 
to judge you incapable of that prudent foresight which prompts 
every wise Prince to be on his Guard against the worst that 
can happen.”* Rumbold added, “By the Blessing of God, the 
Company were never more able to protect you against your 
enemies than they are at this moment.” 5 Although this 
optimism was not warranted by facts, as neither the Govern- 
ment’s nor the Nawab’s finances were sound, nor were the 
Government militarily prepared, Rumhold’s reaction to the 
Nawab’s advice reveals that even sound advice of the latter 
had no fair chance of acceptance by the former. 

. When rumours persisted that war was inevitable, the 


1 Rumbold to Hastings, 23 Feb. 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 143, pp. 101- 2 

2 Rumbold to Hastings, 26 March 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 143, p. 153 

3 Rumbold to Hastings, 3 Jan. 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 142, p, 295 

* Rumbold to the Nawab, 25 Feb. 1779, Minutes of Evidence on the Bar 
of House of Commons in the case of Rumbold (hereinafter cited Minutes oj 
Evidence ) p. 466 

8 Ibid 
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Government] decided to postpone the expedition. 1 But this 
decision was revised only three days later on the ground that 
any postponement would make the Indian powers draw unfair 
conclusions of the Company’s strength, and that the reports 
prevailing about Haidar in the last week of February showed a 
little improvement in the situation. 2 Mahe quickly fell on 19 
. March, within five days after Braithwaite’s arrival before it, 
without firing a single shot. The fall was so sudden that it 
disappointed Haidar, whose troops were on their way to the 
French relief. 3 

Mahe’s reduction was an important cause of the Mysore 
War. No other factor so much estranged Haidars relations 
with the Government as it did. It was from Mahe that he 
^received his main supply of arms. His army trained on 
western lines would be useless without western arms. The 
English had stopped giving him all supplies, and they were 
now closing the other centres from where he could obtain 
them. Ashis relations with the Dutch were also strained at 
jt his t ime owing to their support of a few, of his disaffected 
Malabar powers, only the French had been supplying him his 
essential military requirements. At a time when his Malabar 
chieftains were in open rebellion against him, if Mahe were 
also to fall into English hands, and a powerful detachm ent w as 
stationed there, his affairs were sure to fall into greater con- 
fusion..' Moreover, Haidar was more apprehensive of the 
MadrasGoyernment, where the Nawab was present, than the 
Bombay government, with whom his relations were relatively 
more cordial, and which controlled Tellicherry. Therefore, the 
control of Mahe from Madras was perhaps more dangerous in 
his eyes than was Tellicherry from Bombay. It was quite 
apparent to all military authorities that the easiest way to 
distress him was to march a force on his strong forts of 


1 Committee's minute, cons. 22 Feb. 1779, Home Misc. vol. 249, p. 25 

- Charles Oakeiy (Secretary to the Govt.) to Braithwaite, 25 Feb. 1779 
M.S.C.P. Range C, vol. 65, p. 323 

3 Braithwaite to Madras, 19 March 1779, cons. 5 Apl. 1779, Ibid, vol. 
66, pp. 46-9 
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Seringapatam and Bangalore from the western coast. The 
prospects of both Madras and Bombay having a base on his 
most sensitive frontier embarrassed him more than any other 
factorJ 

Haidar’s apprehensions were not without foundation 
considering the tone in which Rumbold oroke the news of 

Mahe’s fall to him “ if you persevere in the conduct you 

have observed of late, I do not see how it [friendship] can be 
much longer maintained.”' ^Rumbold spoke of punishing an 
offender, raked up the old issue of Haidar’s attack on Murar 
Rao of Gutti, and wrote to Bengal that not a moment should 
be lost in concerting measures to oppose Haidar by uniting the 
armies of all the three presidencies. 1 2 * * Having gained a point over 
a doubtful friend, Madras should have been more conciliatory, 
but it became more rigid and asked Bengal to direct General 
Thomas Goddard, who commanded the Bengal army in 
Gujarat, to march on Haidar’s capital from the western coast, 
while Madras would send another army from the eastern side. 8 
Worse still, having thus exhibited its open hostility against 
Haidar, the Madras Government’s military unpreparedness 
was such that the first step it took to move a soldier was when 
his horse had come as near as 45 miles from Madras. 

I yf The second main cause of Haidar’ s differences with the ;; 
English was the border disturbances in Malab a rand the policy! 
of tlleTeilicherry settlement. For Haidar Malabar was a : 
troubled spot where his disaffected subjects, the Nairs, were 
constantly seeking the support of other European powers, such 
as the Dutch, the French and the English. It was not in the 
interest of these European powers that Haidar should become 
the unchallenged master of the entire Malabar. Peace in the 
area was frequently disturbed by Haidar’s ambitious designs, 
by the European intervention in the affairs both secretly and 
openly, and by the hostility of the Nair chiefs, whose mutual 

1 Rumbold to Haidar, U9 Apl. 1779, Home Misc. vol. 249, pp. 97-9 

3 Madras to Bengal, cons. 23 Apl. 1779, M.S.C.P. Range C, vol. 66, 

pp. 134-7 

8 Ibid 
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rivalries, frequent change of policies and fighting calibre had 
added to the confusion? 

i 

In order to understand the extremely explosive situation 
■ that arose in 1779, a background is necessary. When Haidar 
conquered Chirakal in 1766, its Raja fied to Tellicherry, under 
whose protection he remained until 1774. 1 But in that year he 
made peace with Haidar, and recovered not only his territory 
but also the Kotiole principality. The fact that Tellicherry 
had not assisted him in recovering his lost territory, or perhaps 
the fall of the settlement might enhance his influence, 
prompted this Raja thereafter to show increasing ill-will 
towards the settlement. From 1775 he began to obstruct their 
trade and investment, frequently raided their territory of 
Randattara, and collected forcible taxes from the people there. 
In September 1778 when the news reached of hostilities in 
Europe, he marched to the assistance of the French at Mahe, 
and remained there until its fall. Thus the Raja of Chirakal 
had become a main source of annoyance to Tellicherry. He 
was also the main instrument of Haidar, who used him to awe 
his disaffected subjects in the area. 

The Tellicherry settlement set the other Nair chiefs, such 
as the old Raja of Kartinadu, the Karingat Nair, and the four 
Nambiars in the vicinity of Tellicherry, against the Raja of 
Chirakal and Haidar. All these chieftains were theoretically 
the subordinates of Haidar, but when he asked them to support 
the French, they assured Richard Church, the Tellicherry Chief, 
that they would rather assist the English against the French. 
Besides, a confederacy of Haidar’s discontented chiefs. Karti- 
nadu, Karingat Nair, the Kotiote Raja and the four Nambiars 
was formed. When the Kotiote Raja sought shelter at Telli- 
cherry, and asked for a supply of arms, the settlement obliged 
him in both these respects. 1 Haidar took particular objection 
to their policy, and complained that they were encouraging his 

1 Tellicherry to George Horsley (Resident at Honavar, appointed in 1780 
to proceed to Haidar), 3 Apl. 1780 , Factory Records, Tellicherry, vol.3, 
pp. 63-4 

j Tellicherry Board’s minute, cons. 12 March 1779, Factory Records, 
Tellicherry, vol. 3, pp. 62-3 
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disloyal chiefs. The settlement defended themselves “ as 

it appeared to us of the highest importance to this settlement 
at that juncture (for the siege of Mah6 was in a manner begun) 
that the Cotiote country should be in the hands of a power 

well affected to the Company we agreed to give him a small 

supply of Military stores.” 1 * 

When Malic fell the Raja of Chirakal joined Haidar's 
troops sent under Balavant Rao, and caused disturbances in 
the territories of the confederates, whose inhabitants fled to 
Tellicherry. Haidar again complained that they were extending' 
protection to his rebel subjects, but the settlement argued that 
it was .no new feature, for in 1766 and 1777 the Nairs had 
sought shelter in Tellicherry, and he had taken no umbrage 
at it. 5 

During the rainy season of 1779 the Raja of Chirakal 
planned to attack Tellicherry, seized Randattara and a few other 
villages belonging to the Company, and on 31 October in 
-alliance with the young Raja of ICartinadu, he besieged 
Tellicherry. Thereupon the settlement nought the aid of 2,000 
troops from their ally, the Raja of Kotiote. This became the 
thirdpoint of Haidar’s dispute with Tellicherry. 

prhus both Haidar and the settlement were at fault, and 
bottTpursued a policy of self-interest. It was Haidar who first 
gave orders to the chiefs of ICartinadu and Chirakal to assist 
the French. 3 But the settlement also provoked Haidar by not 
differentiating between his policy towards Mahe and the policy 
towards Tellicherry. He exerted his utmost to prevent the fall 
of Mahe, ‘but he was not interested in the fall of Tellicherry. 
His three complaints of supply of arms to his subjects, 
protection to them in the Company’s territories, and entertain- 
ing of a Nair force were well grounded!] Remonstrating against 

; ^is policy, Braithwaite rightly wrote to the settlement, “ 

but in justice to myself I protest against receiving the 
Cartenadue King, the Cotiote families and the Nambiar Nairs 


1 Tellicherry to Horsley, 3 Apl. 1780, Ibid, p. 70 

a Ibid, p. 73 

8 Tellicherry to the Court, cons. 4 Feb. 1779, Ibid, p, 27 
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the first alternative would disturb the peace in the Deccan, and 
that the second was ineffective, for Basalat might be unwilling 
to oblige them, and might seek either the Maratha or Haidar’s 
aid. Moreover, the Nizam would be offended, for he was the 
guarantee in the treaty for his brother’s good conduct. 1 
Therefore, the Government wrote to the Nizam in order to 
force Basalat either to let Guntur to the English for an annual 
rent, or to dismiss the French from his service, and trust the 
English for his protection. 2 - 

This was a sound policy justified by the success that 
followed by its adoption in 1775, and still more by the failure 
that resulted from its abandonment in 1779. In 1775 the 
Nawab had differed from the Government, and had advocated 
direct negotiation with Basalat, on the ground that the Nizam 
in private was hostile to the Company, and that Basalat being 
weak would be willing to supplant the French for the English 
y at his court. 3 But the Government had ignored the Nawab’s 
advice. 4 On 16 November 1775 the Nizam’s reply was received 
intimating that he had asked Basalat to remove all the French 
from Guntur. 5 6 The Bengal Government approved of this 
, policy. 0 The crisis seemed to pass over, and the influx of the 
■French was temporarily stopped. 

When hostilities broke out in Europe in June 1778, the' 
iGuntur question again bega n to. lo omJarga. Rumbold accused j 
basalat of having made Guntur “ a nursery of French and 
other foreign troops.” 7 It was reported that Lally, the French 
commander, had 500 Europeans and 2,700 sepoys. 8 Rumbold 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 14 Aug. 1775, Ibid, pp. 1059-63 

5 Madras to the Nizam, 18 Aug. 1775, Minutes of Evidence, p. 344 

8 Nawab to Madras, 27 Aug. 1775, Ibid, pp. 78-80 

* Board’s minute, cons. 4 Sept. 1775, Ibid, p. 82 

5 Nizam to Madras, 16 Nov. 1775, Ibid, pp. 84-5 

6 Bengal to Madras, 11 Dec. 1775, Ibid, pp.' 357-8 
8 Rumbold’s minute, cons. 10 July 1778, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 88, 

p. 1209 

8 Rumbold’s minute, cons. 26 July 1778, M. S. C. P. Range C, vol. 63, 
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their demand. They asked Hc-llcnd tG exert his utmost at least 
tc- secure a partial remission cf the tribute, cr a complete 
exemption from its arrears . 1 * 3 4 The Nizam declined to show any 
concession, threatened war, and asked Hollcndto quit his court. 
Hoilcnd, however, informed Madras that these were empty 
threats, and that the Nizam's army was a mere rabble . 1 

The Eengal Government highly disapproved cf this policy. 
The question cf the tribute became a serious constitutional 
dispute between the Madras and the Eengal Governments.'-' 
They thought that the Nizam's resentment was natural in view 
cf the “ urgent and spirited terms" in which the Madras 
Government had made the demand. Constitutionally, Eengal 
regarded the step as wrong, for a subordinate presidency ought, 
to have taken the permission of the Supreme Government 
before opening negotiations, which would have led to a new 
treaty. Politically, when the Company were at war with the 
Marathas, the Supreme Government judged it unwise to 
alienate the Nizam.' Therefore, they intervened, informed the 
Nizam of their intention to remove the cause cf his complaint, 
asked Hollond to suspend his negotiations, and directed the 
Madras Government to withdraw their demand.' 

Rumbold, who was chiefly responsible for the policy, 
protested against the intervention, and entered on a long- 
minute 0 expressing his concern and surprise at it. He said that 
the cause of the Nizam's resentment was the Eengal 
Government's Maratha policy, their attempt to conclude an 
offensive alliance with Mudaji Ehosle against him, and their 
continuation of war against the Poona ministers. Eumbclb 


1 Madras to Holland, cans. 9 July L779, [bid,, pn. 583-90 

- Holland to Madras, 31 Aug. 1779, cons. 13 Sent. 1779, Ibid,, 
pp. S31-4Z 

3 A— P. Dasgupta, The Central Authority in British India . ,. 1774-8-,. 
pp. 63-73 

4 Bengal to Madras, A Nov. 1779, cons. 1‘4 Dec. 1779, M.S.C.P.. Range 
C. vol. 67, pp. Z58-6Z 

5 - Bengal to the Nizam, 4 Nov. 1779, cans. 14 Dec. 1779, Ibid. p. Z 63 
Very long minute indeed, 73 pages of the Records.. 
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thought that unless the Maratha war was terminated, neither 
the surrender of Guntur, nor. -the payment of the tribute, nor 
any other concession could appease the-Nizam. 1 j 

In this dispute the Bengal Government were right and the 
Madras Government, wrong. Accepting the fact that Madras; 
finances were bad, the time chosen to secure the remission was 1 
the most ill-judged, for all the major powers in India had been, 
offended at this time in some way or other by the Company. ^ 
At a time when Rumbold had been personally apprized of the 
Nizam’s umbrage at the Guntur policy, it was extremely 
impolitic to have raised the tribute issue. It enhanced greatly’ 
the Nizam’s bitterness for the Company, caused a distrust of 
their good faith among the Indian powers, and added to the ' 
existing embarrassments of all the three presidencies^ 

Why did Rumbold pursue such a policy ? Ever since he 
arrived in India, he had not been well disposed towards the 
Nizam. As early as 25 April 1778 he had written to Hastings, 
“ The Nizam wants some check, he trifles with us on every 
occasion, and we are paying him a tribute of six Lacks of 
Rupees annually for taking every opportunity to act with our 
enemies.” 2 Being nearer to the Nizam than Hastings was, 
Rumbold watched with indignation the Nizam’s hostility 
towards the Company’s Maratha policy. Rumbold was in 
constant correspondence' with Fazal Baig Khan of Nirmal, the 
Nizam’s commander, who was ill-disposed towards his master. 3 
When the French influence was destroyed at Pondicherry, Mahe 
and Guntur, when a defensive alliance was concluded with 
Basalat, and when an English detachment was well on its way 
to Adoni in June 1779, it is quite likely that Rumbold must 
have thought that the opportune occasion was well on hand to 
check the Nizam’s hostility. Considering the Nizam’s weakness, 
Rumbold’s policy would have been successful, if only Haidar 
had not been ill-disposed towards Madras, and the Company 

4._Rurbbold’s minute, cons. 30 Dec. 1779, M. S. C. P. Range C, vol. 67, 
p.- 3 11-83 

-> Rumbold to Hastings, 25 Apl. 1778, Add. Mss. 29, 140, p. 315 

3 Rb'mbold to Hastings, 11 July 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 143, p. 45" 
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was the despatch of a secret embassy to Haidar in July 1779. 
The purpose was to know Haidar’s real intentions, for it was 
quite likely, Rumbold thought, that the reports of Haidar’s 
hostility coming through the Nawab’s channel were grossly 
exaggerated. 1 The person chosen for the embassy was a Danish 
missionary, Christian Frederick Swartz, because of his 
knowledge of the Indian languages, his disinterestedness in the 
politics of Indian powers, and the possibility of his going with- 
out pomp, keeping the mission a secret. Swartz accepted the 
commission thinking that it was not political, as he had merely 
to deliver Rumbold’s letter to Haidar and know his intentions, 
that it might give him a chance to preach Christianity in a new 
land, and that he could show his regard to the Company, who 
had been of much help to him. 2 * 4 

Rumbold asked Haidar to declare frankly to Swartz 
whether he was willing to remain friendly or not. If he was 
willing, Rumbold offered to see him personally in order to 
“ use the most proper expedients to render our friendship 
lasting.” 1 If Haidar was not willing to be friendly, he was to 
send back Swartz safely. Swartz set out in July, and arrived at 
Seringapatam on 25 August 1779. Haidar treated him kindly, 
and made it appear that he would compose his differences with 
the English. He told Swartz that despite the breach of the 
treaty by the English, he was willing to live in peace with them, 
but the Nawab was the main difficulty in the way. Haidar 
added, “ If they offer me the hand of peace and concord, I shall 

not withdraw mine, provided What precise condition 

Haidar added here is not known, but despite his condescending 
attitude, Swartz could detect that Haidar was not well 
disposed towards the English. He narrated all his differences 
with them from the time of the Nawab’s refusal to surrender 


1 Rumbold’s minute, cons. 23 Oct. 1779, M. S. C. P. Range C, vol. 67 
pp. 49-51 

5 H. Pearson, Memoirs of the Rev. C. F. Swartz, vol. I, p. 344 

8 Rumbold to Haidar, 11 June 1779, First Report by the Committee of 
Secrecy, 1781, App. No. 37, p. 405 

4 H. Pearson, Memoirs of Rev. C.F. Swartz, vol. I, pp. 359-62 
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Trichinopoly to Ms latest disputes, Mahe, Guntur and tie 
disturbances in Malabar. 

In his letter to Rumbold Haidar rejected the suggestion 
of a new treaty, and expressed himself strongly against tie 
Madras Government’s failure to assist him in the past He ' 
observed, “ I was convinced that the King of England and the 
Company were one, and that there would not be the smallest 
deviation from the treaties made b} 7 the Company, but I now 
think otherwise from your proceedings.” 1 The letter was quite 
contrary to the spirit with which he treated Swartz, whom he 
paid 300 rupees for his travel expenses. But the letter served 
the purpose for which the embassy had been sent, namely to 
know Haidar's real intentions. The French were active in his 
court, and the Nizam and the Marathas were pressing for an 
alliance. At this juncture Rumbold’s feeble attempt to dis- 
engage him from opposing forces by sending a peaceful 
u jnissionary was not effective. [Events were fast moving towards 
"‘an Indian confederacy againstrne English. 

. — A powerful confederacy, such as had never been seen 
before, of the Indian powers came into being towards the close 
of the year 1779. The confederates, Nana, the Nizam, Sindhia, 
Bhosle and Haidar, agreed to attack all the presidencies of the 
Company. Nana and Sindhia were to take Bombay, Bhosle 
w 7 ould invade Bengal, the Nizam would seize the Sarkars, and 
Haidar would attack the Carnatic. - / Iu order to understand 
who formed the confederacy, and whit was Haidar's part in it, 
a brief recapitulation is necessary. 

Ever since the death of Madhava Rao I in 1772 Poona 
became a scene of constant revolutions, and Raghunath Rao, 
his uncle, became the most disturbing element in the Maratha 
politics. Raghunath Rao had connections with the Bombay 
Government from so earl} 7 a period as 1761. In hi arch 17/5 
they concluded a treaty with him by which he confirmed the 
grant of Bassein and Salsette to them in return for their aid for 


1 Haidar to Rumbold, undated. First Report of the CortrJticc of Scorer? 
17S1, Appendix No. 37, pp. 405-5 
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the purpose of regaining his power at Poona. The Bengal 
Government disapproved of this treaty, and concluded another 
treaty at Purandhar in 1776, by which Raghunath Rao 
renounced his claim to the Peshwaship, and the Poona ministers 
agreed to cede Salscttc to the Company. This intervention 
displeased the Bombay Government, who gave asylum to 
Raghunath Rao and concluded a fresh alliance with him in 
1777. 

In November 1777 the same Chevalier de St. Lubin who 
had made so much mischief during the first Mysore war, 
arrived at Poona in the assumed capacity of a minister from 
the French Court to the Peshwa. Nana gave him a grand 
reception, held secret conferences with him, and treated the 
English Resident, Thomas Mostyn, coldly, “with distance and 
contempt,” having gone so far as to ask him to quit Poona. 
Nana entered into a treaty with St. Lubin by which the French 
were to supply him with military stores and troops in return 
for a port, Chowl, only 12 miles from Bombay. Although 
St. Lubin was regarded as an imposter by the other Frenchmen, 
particularly at Chandranagar, still Chevalier, its governor, 
corresponded with him.' Bcllccombe went round to Malabar 
with nearly 300 Europeans, which fact made the English 
apprehensive lest the French intrigue at Poona should assume 
more dangerous proportions." Although St. Lubin was dis- 
missed in July 1778, the English apprehensions did not subside, 
specially as a war with France in Europe was expected at any 
moment. 

In July 1778 when the news of the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe was known in India, the Bengal Government took 
the momentous decision of concluding an offensive alliance with 
Mudaji Bhosle both to counteract the French intrigue in India, 
and to reduce the Maratha power at Poona. Hastings deputed 
Elliot to Mudaji to conclude an offensive treaty both against 
the Poona ministers and the Nizam. In August 1778 hoping 


1 Hastings to Colonel Mathews Leslie, 7 March 1778, Add. Mss. 
29, 140, pp. 165-6 

a Hornby to Bengal, 5 Apl. 1778, Ibid, pp. 249-9v 
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that Mudaji would accept the offer of an offensive alliance 
Hastings sent a detatchment under Colonel Mathews Leslie to 
Eerar in order to execute any treaty Elliot might conclude with 
Mudaji. 

These proceedings of the Bengal Government caused a 
great stir in the Indian courts, particularly at Poona and at 
Hyderabad. The Poona court’s resentment v/as natural, hut 
the Nizam v/as also highly perturbed, for he had all along 
opposed Raghunath Rao’s accession to power. Besides, 
Hastings’ new design to assist Mudaji in recovering his districts 
from the Nizam increased the Nizam’s hostility towards, the 
English. Although Hastings’ instruction to Elliot were 
extremely confidential, they were leaked out when a packet 
from Hastings to Mudaji was intercepted, and sent to Poona .* 
Although the Bengal Government’s policy v/as different from 
the Bombay Government’s in that the latter supported Raghu- 
nathRao. and the former, Mudaji, the Nizam had strong 
reasons to oppose both these measures, for his interests would 
have been adversely affected, had either policy been successful. 
On top of all, when Rumbold acquired Guntur, sent a detach- 
ment there, and demanded the remission of the tribute, the 
Nizam reacted more violently than any other power. He 
regarded ah the three presidencies as his enemies, because of the 
Bombay Government’s support of Raghunath Rao, Hastings’ 
support of Mudaji, and Rumbold’s support of Basalat. As if 
the chain of hostilities v/as not enough, Rumboldv/as fast 
losing Haidar’s friendship by a series of blunders. jfNever had 
the Company’s servants exhibited a greater contempt for the 
Indian powers. They attempted to bring about a total sub- 
version of the Maratha power at Poona. They tried to take 
undue advantage of the Nizam’s weakness, until he used all his 
arts and policy to retaliate them- They provoked Haidar by 
disregarding all bis advances when he v/as friendly, and by 
adopting a wrong policy in Malabar and in Guntur when he 


i Hastings to L. Saliv 2 n, 29 Nov. 1778, Gleig, Memoirs of V/. Eastings, 
vol. II, P- 220 
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was unfriendly. It was not merely the folly of the Company’s 
servants in India that brought their affairs into confusion, but 
their home government were also equally guilty, for they 
approved of the treaty with Raghunath Rao, and urged 
Hastings not to let down the Bombay Government. The 
British Empire in India had taken till then the appearance of 
an accident, but it gave now the impression of a considered 
policy. It was to check these ambitious designs, and to seels 
satisfaction for their personal grievances, that the several 
Indian powers sank their differences, and came together into <1 
powerful confederacy. 

Who took the leading part in the formation of the 
Confederacy is a controversial question. Among the con ; 
federates, Nana, Sindhia, the Nizam, Haidar and Mudajj 
Bhosle, the last could easily be excluded, for he was on the 
most cordial terms with Hastings even after joining the Con- 
federacy. Concerning the rest, various views are held. Rao 
Bahadur Sardesai makes Nana the mainspring of the grand 
alliance. 1 Professor Sinha thinks that it wa s on Haidar’s 
initiative that Nana form ed__the— C onfederacy. 2 The , Niz am 
himself claimedthat he was the author, and this view was 
accepted both by Hastings and Philip Francis, Hastings wrote 
to the Court, “If the extorted and palliated confessions of the 
Nabob Nizam Ally Cawn may be credited (and we have the 
evidence of the most public notoriety to confirm) it was the 
sole effect of a confederacy formed at his instigation.” 3 
Francis declared before the Parliamentary Committee in the 
case of Rumbold, “I consider and have no doubt but that it 
was the Nizam of the Deccan.” 4 But none of these views 
seems to represent what really had happened. 

There is no doubt that the Nizam had some justification 
for his bold assertion that he played the leading role, but that 


1 G.S. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, vol. Ill, pp. 94-5 

5 N.K.. Sinha, Haidar Ali, pp. 176-8 

s Hastings to the Court, 2 Dec. 1780, Sixth Report by the Committee oj 
Secrecy, 1781, Appendix No. 328, p. 923 

4 Minutes of Evidence, pp. 449-51 
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was in the early stages, and not in the actual formation of the 
Confederacy^ As early as April 1778 Rumbold wrote to 
Hastings that the Nizam had ordered his commander, Fazal 
Baig Khan, to proceed to Poona with a body of troops for the 
purpose of assisting the ministers. 1 In June 1778 the Nizam 

wrote to Madras, “ if the gentlemen at Bengal in support- 

ing Ragonaut Row are determined to make war with ' the 
Pundit Purdhaun Madherow, I shall be obliged, in considera- 
tion of the treaty subsisting between him and me to give him 
every possible assistance on my part.” 2 The Nizam wrote to 
Bengal also in the same tone expressing the same desire of 
assisting the Poona ministers. 3 In the Bengal Government’s 
instructions to Elliot for concluding an offensive alliance with 
Mudaji, we read that the Nizam was “ now in close Union with 
the Ministers of Poona.” 4 William Farmer, a Bombay 
civlian, wrote from Poona to William Hornby, the Bombay 
Governor, that in return for the Nizam’s services Nana had 
promised him certain districts, which Haidar had usurped from 
the Marathas. 5 These facts show that an union of interests 
between Nana and the Nizam had already taken place. But 
there is some difference between vague promises of help and 
the actual commitment to assist by a formal treaty, which had 
not yet been envisaged. 

In August 1778, after the Bengal Government sent Elliot 
and Leslie to Mudaji, Hastings received a copy of Nana’s letter 
to the Nizam urging for aid, and stating, “We shall manage the 
English by means of the French whose Vackeel is with us, with 
whom we have entered into a Treaty. After the present 
Disturbances are quelled we shall call in his Troops, act in the 
most vigorous manner, to be a future example to others.”' 
Nana assumes leadership thereafter in organizing the con- 
federacy. The Nizam had so long only talking of concerted 

1 Rumbold to Hastings, 25 Apl. 1778, Add. Mss. 29, 140, pp. 314-5 

2 The Nizam to Madras, 21 June 1778, Minutes of Evidence, p. 431 

3 The Nizam to Bengal, 23 July 1778, Ibid, p. 432 

* S. Weitzmnn, Warren Hastings and Philip Francis, Appendix, p. 345 

8 Farmer to Hornby, 7 May 1778, Add. Mss. 29, 140, pp. 355-7 

6 Quoted in Hastings to Elliot, 2 Aug. 1778, Add. Mss. 29, 141, p« 214 
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measures to oppose the Company but Nana took the first 
effective step by bringing a third party, the French, into the 
picture. It must be remembered how important this French 
intrigue was. But for St. Lubin’s presence at Poona and 
Bellecombe’s going to Malabar with troops, we doubt very much 
if Hastings would have made advances to Mudaji, particularly 
when both Francis and Wheler had opposed the measure. 

What was Haidar’s role at this time, the middle of 1778 ? 
He was at war with the ministerial party at Poona, who had 
included the Nizam also against him. In April 1778 Rumbold 
wrote to Hastings, “I have received the most pressing entreaties 
from Hyder to enter into some engagements with him, and to 
bring about a junction of a part of our own troops with his ; 
he promises to assist in establishing Ragaboy at Poona, to pay 
the expenses of any troops we will assist him with, to enter into 
the strictest Treaty of alliance with us, and to grant any 
conditions we may wish on behalf of the Company.” 1 Haidar 
made advances both to the Madras and Bombay Governments. 
His vakil at Bombay proposed to Hornby that Haidar would 
cede even land in return for an offensive and deffensive 
alliance. 2 Therefore, at a time when Nana and the Nizam were 
exhibiting open hostility towards the Company, Haidar was 
earnestly soliciting their aid. Haidar’s policy did not change 
until the fall of Pondicherry in October 1778. Till then his 
and the English policies towards the Marathas were identical. | 
Haidar was as much a supporter of Ragunath Rao’s cause as 
the English were. He had seized the Maratha territories south 
of the Krishna which had offended the Poona ministers, as also 
Cuddapah and Karnul which had offended the Nizam. When 
the French, the Marathas and the Nizam had openly exhibited 
their hostility against the Company, Haidar had given them 
the greatest assurances of his attachment to them, although 
this attachment was intended to serve his own interests. 


1 Rumbold to Hastings, 25 Apl. 1778, Add. Mss. 29, 140, p. 314 

2 Cyphered enclosure in Hastings' letter to Elliot, 12 Aug. 1778, Add, 
Mss. 29 141, p. 282 
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In July 177? the Bengal Government learnt of the hostilities 
in Europe. Even's moved quite fast ; the capture cf Chandra- 
nagar. the despatch of Elliot to Nagpur, the march of Leslie's 
detachment to Berar. and die fail of Pondicherry, all foil owed 
in quick succession. About the same time. Juiy 1775. Nana 
emerged leader in a series of revolutions at Fccna. and his rival 


Mcraba Fhadnis applied 
Government resolved to 
conduct him to Fccna. 


to Bombay for help. The Bombay 
support Raghunath Rac. and to 
The Bengal Government authorised 


tnat measure, pro video it was net contrary to any engagement* 
that Elliot might conclude with Mudajif Leslie died in. October, 
but the march was not stepped. The command fell to a more 
energetic soldier. Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Goddard. In 
November the Bombay Government sent a detachment to 
conduct Raghunath Rac to Fccna. and Rumbcid acquired 
Guntur, concluding a defensive alliance with Basalat. These 
t events precipitated great diplomatic activity. All the Indian 
! rowers were stirred. The Fccna ministers steed in the immediate 


danger of losing all pew 
■ likely to be seized. Kai 
: of Pondicherry and Gu 


er. Tie Nizam's districts in Berar were 
dur grew restless, for his supply depots 
ntur were cut off, and Mailt! was about 


| to be taken, urns ail Lie major 
! interests would suffer, if the 


powers began to feel that their 
activities of die Company's 


servants were not stepped. 

On learning that a Bombay army was well on. way to 
Fccna, Nana asked the Nizam for aid. Fazal Baig Khan, the 


Nizam's commander, who was at Fccna. but who was not an 
good terms with his master, informed Mudaji that Nana hacr 
offered the Nizam a grant of land in return for bis aid. Falsie 
Watherstcn. whom Goddard had sent to Nagpur to know 
Madajfs intentions, wrote to Goddard. -‘They [the Fccna 
ministers] propose to the Nizam as an inducement for disjoining 
them to assist him in attacking Axect. They have also instructed 
their Minister at this court. Bapcu Row., to demand the assist- 
ance of the Rajah [MudajiT and have promised to* send 
Scindeah and Hclkar with a Body of Troops to assist him* in* 


1 Gleig, Memoirs. of Warren Eastings, val,. II. pp. Zid-3 
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levying the Chout of Bengal. They have further proposed to the 
Rajah to give him an extent of country in the Province of 
Khendish, that will yield a Revenue equal to that of Cuttack.” 1 * * 
The Nizam needed no new inducement. The news of the 
Bombay Government’s support of Raghunath Rao was enough 
to fire his jealousy. He readily responded to Nana’s call, and 
joined him, besides, in inducing Mudaji to do the same. Dis- 
appointing Hastings’ high hopes, Mudaji declined to counte- 
nance his policy, and refused to co-operate with Goddard. 5 
Lieutenant James Anderson, who arrived at Nagpur after Elliot’s 
death, wrote to Hastings, “ I have every reason to believe that 
they [Mudaji and his ministers] have been under the necessity 
of giving particular assurances both to the Peshwah and Nizam 
Ally that they will in no respect whatever assist the English.” 8 
The threat of the Poona ministers together with their induce- 
ments, the large Maratha army already assembled, and the 
Nizam’s horse 10,000 in number stationed near Berar, acted as 
strong reasons for a change of mind in Mudaji. 4 This indicates 
that both Nana and the Nizam were active in the field, but the 
main initiative had come from Poona. The greatest difficulty 
in the way of a confederacy was of inducing Mudaji to join it, 
for Hastings had taken a far-sighted step of winning the support 
of an important member of the Maratha Empire, unlike the 
Bombay Government who obtained the support of Raghunath 
Rao, a person who was disliked in all circles, and who had no 
army, no finance, and no state to be of any material help to the 
Company, until they won a battle for him. 

Why did Mudaji decline to accept Hastings’ aid ? Hastings 
had promised him the Peshwaship at Poona. Relations 
between Mudaji and Hastings had been so cordial that the latter 
took it for granted that whatever he would propose, the former 
would accept. This did not happen because of the Bombay 


1 Watherston to Goddard, 27 Dec. 1778, Add. Mss. 29, 142, pp, 251-2 

3 Hastings to Sulivan, 29 Nov. 1778, Gleig, Memoirs of Warren 

Hastings, vol. II, pp. 219-20 

8 Anderson to Hastings, 28 Nov. 1778, Add. Mss. 29, 142, p. 93 

* Ibid 
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Government’s wrong policy at this time. They espoused 
Raghunath Rao’s cause, and actually sent an army to restore 
him to power. This caused a change in Mudaji who had been 
.promised power at Poona, and who now thought that he was 
deceived.' It was because of Raghunath Rao that Hastings was 
disappointed in his expectations of Mudaji, and it was again 
because of Raghunath Rao that the Nizam was so hostile 
against the English. The Bombay Government’s decision to 
support him was the most unfortunate. 

The Select Committee at Bombay appointed a committee of 
three persons, Colonel John Carnac, Colonel Egerton and Thomas 
Mostyn, to conduct Raghunath Rao to Poona. This decision was 
a mistake, for Bombay should have learnt a lesson from the first 
Mysore War, when a similar committee of Field Deputies 
had brought the Madras affairs almost to a similar ruin. The 
drama was enacted in Bombay as well. Having advanced as 
close as 18 miles from Poona, the committee decided to retreat, 
resulting in the humiliating Convention of Wodgaon on 12 
January 1119." Hornby wrote to Hastings that on 1 1 January, 
the day the retreat was ordered, the Poona ministers had 
sent a vakil to Bombay seeking accommodation on the basis of 
giving an appointment to Raghunath Rao and paying all the 
expenses of the expedition/ A day later the retreat decided the 
issue in the Maratha favour. The Convention had a profound 
effect on Indian powers, who were encouraged by the military 
weakness of a Company’s government. The Convention had 
one more important effect. It introduced a new power, who 
was destined to dominate Indian politics for a decade and a 
half, namely, Mahadaji Sindhia. It was to Sindhia that 
Raghunath Rao delivered himself up. It was Sindhia who 
dictated the Convention and who retained the two English 
hostages, Farmer and Lieutenant Charles Stewart. 1 * 3 4 It was 
Sindhia’s leadership that had won success in the field, and it 


1 Watherston to Goddard, 24 Dec. 1778, Add. Mss, 29, 142, pp. 228-30 

3 Farmer to Popham, 20 Jan. 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 142, pp. 107-9 

3 Hornby to Hastings, 5 April 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 143, pp. 188-9 

* Goddard to Hastings, 8 Feb. 1779, Ibid, p. 39 
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was he who assumed the chief role in the Maratha politics after, 
the Convention. Nana was still powerful, but he was a man of 
political abilities, like Dupleix, with no military prowess. ’ 
Sindhia like Haidar was proficient in both, and leadership in ' 
those days very often devolved on those who possessed both 
these talents. 

Sindhia’s conduct from January to July 1779 was quite 
strange. He was expected to be highly displeased with 
Goddard’s march to Surat, but he was not displeased. Likewise 
the Bombay Government’s peremptory repudiation of the 
Convention was expected to enhance Sindhia’s resentment of 
them, but it did not. Goddard suspected, “The cause seems 
to me very evident as he may want very shortly our 
assistance.” 1 Sindhia commanded the largest force, 50,000 
cavalry, of all the Maratha chieftains, and his power in the 
army had excited Nana’s jealousy. In May there were 
dissensions at Poona, the leaders being divided into two camps, 
Nana and Hari Pant Phadke on one side, Sindhia and Holkar 
on the other. Although Sindhia possessed no nominal 
authority at Poona, “he was said to control everything.” 2 From 
these events the inference is that there had been a shift in the 
Maratha leadership from Nana to Sindhia, and that the con- 
federacy had not yet come into being. 

In June 1779 a dramatic event took place. Raghunath 
Rao escaped from Sindhia’s custody, and fled to Goddard, 
who gave him protection. 3 Once again the Indian courts at 
Poona, Hyderabad and Nagpur were electrified with hectic 
activity. Raghunath Rao had renounced earlier all claims to 
the Peshwaship, and had thrown the insignia of royalty 
received from the titular Raja of Satara into the Ganges. 4 But 
that did not prevent him from taking one more chance. It 
must be remembered that it was from Sindhia’s control that he 
had fled. Sindhia’s honour was at stake. The escape added 


1 Goddard to Hastings, 28 Apl. 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 143, p. 207 

2 Goddard to Hastings, 2 June 1779, Ibid, pp. 349-50 

s Goddard to Hastings, 6 June 1779, Ibid, p. 368 

* Farmer to Oakley, 17 June 1779, Add, Mss, 29, 143, p. 392 
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to Nana’s jealousy of Sindhia. 1 It looked as if Sindhia would 
strain every nerve to retrieve his honour. The Convention was 
emphatic that the English should in no case extend shelter to 
Raghunath Rao. Farmer wrote to Charles Oakley, the Secretary 

at Madras, “My situation is very critical it is touching the 

people here in a very tender point.” 2 * Before Raghunath Rao’s 
escape Sindhia had perplexed Nana by his demands for Ahmed- 
nagar and 30 lakhs of rupees, but after the escape the differences 
between the two were composed. 2 Before the escape Sindhia 
had stood for accommodation, and Nana had defeated his 
attempts, but after the escape, Sindhia was converted to Nana’s 
view. 

Nana made urgent appeals to the Nizam for an alliance. 
Goddard wrote to Hastings, “ What is most deserving of 
attention in his Letter is the diligence used by Nanah to engage 
Nizam ally in the Confederacy with himself, and his address in 
working upon the passions of the Mogul Prince, by artfully 
representing the flight of Ghazi-ud-deen Cawn 4 to Suart, and 
his having been permitted to remain there.” 5 The Nizam once 
again responded favourably and exhibited more bad temper on 
the escape than Nana did. The Nizam wrote to Nana, “ I will 
repair in person to you, and rouse that bad race from their 
Dream of Security, and overthrow all their ambitious designs.” 6 
Nana renewed his contact with the French also through their 
agent at Poona, Niamatulla, with whom he ascertained the 
possibility of securing their aid. 7 Dewagar Pandit, Mudaji’s 
minister, undertook a journey in July from Nagpur to Poona. 
The fall of Mah 6 had incensed Haidar. Thus the situation was 
ripe for a closer understanding among all the Indian powers, 


1 Goddard to Hastings, 12 June 1779, Ibid, p. 386 

5 Farmer to Oakley, 17 June 1779, Ibid, p. 392 

8 Goddard to Hastings, 15 July, 1779, Ibid, p. 475 

1 Gazi-ud-din was the son of the eldest brother of the Nizam, and was 

a claimant to the Subahship of the Deccan. 

6 Goddard to Hastings, 15 July 1779, Add, Mss. 29, 143, p. 472 
o The Nizam to Nana, undated. Minutes of Evidence, p. 424 

" Goddard to Hastings, 15 July 1779, Add. Mss, 29, 143, p. 472 
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Nana, the Nizam, Sindhia, Mudaji and Haidar. 

The intense activity of July and August bore fruit in 
September, when Goddard broke the first news of a confederacy 
to Hastings, that Nana and Sindhia had entered into a sealed 
and written agreement with Haidar, the Nizarrfand Mudaji to 
make a general attack upon all the three presidencies. Goddard 
added that the information he had received seemed to be 
authentic, for Sindhia had gone from Ujjain to Poona, where 
Dewagar Pandit and the vakils from the Nizam and Haidar 
were also present. 1 This news was authentic in all respects 
except for Haidar’s formal inclusion, which took place in 
February 1780. Goddard received further intelligence confirm- 
ing the Confederacy. Some merchants at Poona wrote to their 
agents at Surat not to enter into new transactions as an 
extensive War was likely to flare up soon. Goddard added, 
“ Indeed the report is so corroborated from other Quarters that 
without this proof, I should scarcely admit a doubt within my 
own Breast of its authenticity.” 2 3 The Indian Confederacy had 
undoubtedly come into existence. 

Why did Mudaji join the Confederacy ? Goddard gives us 
an explanation, which throws new light on our knowledge of 
the Confederacy. He wrote to Hastings, “ I have been secretly 
informed that Scindia advised Nana to gain over Moodajee to 
their Interests by representing how much more it would be for 
his honour & advantage to connect himself with them who 
were Marattas than with the English by offering to invest him 
with the office of Sinaputta,’ one of the most considerable in 
the State, and nearly corresponding with that of Buckshy in 
the Mogul Courts, and to give the Vacant dignity of Sahou 
Raja to Chimna, the Raja’s second son. With these splendid 
and flattering offers & promises of assitance, if Moodajee would 
raise an army of Thirty Thous [an] d men to attack Bengal, the 
Dewan was dismissed to his Mast%r.” < Hastings had promised 


1 Goddard to Hastings, 29 Sept. 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 144, p. 92 

2 Goddard to Hastings, 4 Oct. 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 144, pp. 98-99 

3 Senapathi, Commander-in-chief of the Maratha Empire. 

* Goddard to Hastings, 20 Oct, 1779, Add. Mss. 29, 144, p, 125 
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Mudaji the Peshwaship at Poona, but Sindhia overreached 
Hastings by promising much more, the post of commander-in- 
chief to Mudaji, and the titular headship of the state to his son, 
Chimnaji. In those days when power was steadily passing 
from heads of state to ministers, the office of commander-in- 
chicf was certainly much more attractive than the Peshwaship. 
Whether Sindhia was sincere in this ofTcr cannot be ascertained, 
but it served the immediate purpose, namely to disengage 
Mudaji from Hastings and include him in the Confederacy. 
We give some credit to Goddard’s intelligence, for otherwise it 
is difficult to explain Mudaji’s conduct, who having promised 
full support to Hastings, disappointed him so much as to join 
his hostile camp. Sindhia seems to be the main instrument in 
bringing over Mudaji to the minister’s side. Mudaji later wrote 
to Hastings that it was the Nizam who had compelled him to 
join the confederacy. 1 The Nizam owned to that fact, and 
told Hollond that he had threatened Mudaji of an attack, if he 
did not participate in the Confederacy. 2 But in view of what 
Goddard wrote to Hastings, the Nizam’s bold assertion was a 
boast, and Mudaji’s explanation to Hastings was an excuse to 
cover up his shortcoming. 

Why did the Nizam join the Confederacy ? This is not 
difficult to explain. He had been consistently opposed to 
English support of Raghunath Rao. Rumbold’s conclusion of 
an alliance with Basalat, the acquisition of Guntur, the despatch 
of a force there, and the demand for the remission of the tribute 
further alienated the Nizam from the English. Having joined 
the Confederacy, the Nizam did not execute his share of the 
responsibility, namely an attack on the Sarkars, because 
Hastings appeased him in time by assuring him that Raghunath 
Rao’s cause would not be supported, that the demand for the 
remission of the tribute would not be pressed, and that Guntur 
would not be retained. Raghunath Rao recedes into back- 


1 Mudaji to Hastings, 19 Jan. 1780, Cal. Per. Corresp. vol. V, No. 1714, 
pp. 402-3 

s Hollond to Hastings, 12 Aug. 1780, Add, Mss, 29, 145, pp. 365-7 
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ground from that time, and his cause was never heard of. This 
was a wise move on Hastings’ part. 

Haidar’s part in the formation of the Confederacy was very 
little. He was rather induced to join it. In the confused politics 
of the Marathas he was not sure which party, Raghunath Rao 
or Nana, would finally win. He had nothing to^_gain,from 
either. Left to himself, he would h avelSrefe rFe dllagliu n a t h Rao’s 
accession to power. One of the articles of his treaty with the 
Marathas stated, “ In course of the war, .should Ragonaut Row 
be taken prisoner, you [Haidar] require him to be given up to you. 
This, as he is our particular enemy, we cannot agree to, but on 
knowing your reasons, we will endeavour to accommodate 
ourselves to them.” 1 "As late as September 1779 his differences 
with the Poona court had not been resolved, for Krishna Rao 
Ballal, Nana’s agent, asked Haidar to join the alliance and to give 
up his designs on Adoni and Mudagal belonging to Basalat. 2 3 In 
January 1780 Nana sent a person, Krishna Rao Joshi, to Haidar 
to settle the outstanding differences, and prepare the ground for 
his entry into the confederacy." Nana was still demanding a 
large sum towards the arrears of the cliauth. The confirmation 
oftheMaratha districts in Haidar’s occupation was another 
difficulty. George Grey, whom- Rumbold sent to Haidar in 
February 1780, wrote in his Journal that Haidar deputed a 
person to Nana to adjust his differences with the Poona court. 4 
It was only in February 1780 that a formal treaty between 
Haidar and the Marathas was concluded. 5 Haidar joined the 
confederacy because the Madras Government disturbed his 
relations with the French, who had been supplying him with 


1 Articles of a treaty of Alliance between Hyder Ally Khan and the 
Marathas, First Report by the Com. of Secrecy, 1781, Appendix No. 18, 
pp. 287-8 

2 Krishna Rao to Haidar, (10 Aswini) 5 Sept. 1779, V. K. Rajvade, 
Itihasa Sadhanen, vol. 10, No. 235, pp. 164-5 

3 News from Poona, 13 Jan. 1780, Cal. Pers. Cones, vol. V, No. 1706, 
p. 399 

4 Grey’s Journal, Home Misc. vol. 250, p. 15 

6 Sardesai, New History of the Marathas , vol. Ill, p. 95 
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arms, and not because he was interested in Maratha politics. 
He was interested in the problems nearer Ms home, namely the 
policy of Madras with respect to Guntur andMahe, and the 
disturbances on his western coast. Added to these, Haidars 
own ambitions had sometMng to do with Ms participation in 
the confederacy. When the Company's governments were 
involved in difficulties, he would not miss an opportuMty to 
advance Ms own interests. 

Thus it appears that it was neither the Nizam, nor Nana, 
nor Haidar who was the main arcMtect of the confederacy, but 
it was SindMa. All the violent outbursts of the Nizam ever 
since March 1778 had come to nothing. Ail the diplomatic 
skill and shrewdness of Nana had been equally fruitless. But 
when Sindhia took a keen interest after Raghunath Rao's escape 
in June 1779, the confederacy was formed within three months. 
'The idea of a confederacy might have originated with Nana, 
but in its execution Sindhia' s part was decisive, for Mudajfs 
inclusion in it wMch was the most difficult part of it, was 
accomplished by SindMa’s intervention. Sindhia of course 
worked from behind the scene, and ali negotiations were 
conducted in Nana's name. The escape of Raghunath Rao 
seems to have been the deciding factor in making Sindhia take 
an active interest, and in rallying all the Maratha cMeftains to 
the ranks of the Poona mini sters. Nana's negotiations with 
Haidar had made no progress until SindMa's influence became 
more manifest in the Poona politics. In May 1782 Mudaji'told 
Chapman, Hastings' representative at Nagpur, that SmdM'a was 
the person who negotiated an alliance between Haidar and the 
Marathas. 1 As Nana had been at war with Haidar, it is quite 
probable that Haidar became more inclined to join the 
confederacy only after Sindhia stood guarantee for the faithful 
observance of the terms of the alfance, although Guntur, Mahe 
and Tellickerry counted more with Haidar than Maratha 
politics.- We lack corroborative evidence to establish Sindhia's 
role in the Confederacy on a more solid basis, but until that can 


1 Chapman to Hastings, 29 May 17S2, Add. Mss. 29, 154, p. 313 
3 Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, vol. HI, p. 95 
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be done or undone by the availability of more evidence, we 
regard Sindhia as having played the most vital part in the final^ 
stages of the Confederacy. 

,/Haidar’s own contribution to the Confederacy was his 
understanding with the French, which made it more powerful. 
This understanding was reached by the French initiative. 
A Frenchman, Piveron de Morlat, who was formerly Procurcur 
General at Pondicherry, resided at his court, and became his 
friend.’ The French governor at the Isles of France, De Souillac, 
an energetic person, was anxious to retrieve the French losses 
in India. He instructed Piveron to conclude an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Haidar, by which both parties were to 
“chastise the English.” The French would send 15 or 16,000 
men to the Coromandel coast to co-operate with Haidar, who 
was to bear their expenses and give them provisions. 1 * Although 
a definite treaty of alliance was not concluded between Haidar 
and the French, the relations between the two had so far 
improved that Sir Eyre Coote thought that a treaty had been 
actually concluded. He sent a copy of the proposed treaty to 
the Earl of Hillsborough, Secretary of State for War, and did 
not doubt its authenticity. 3 But the treaty had remained only 
in the negotiation stage. In 1782 when the French sent an 
expedition to India, the first object that agitated their minds 
was the conclusion of a treaty with Haidar. 

When it became apparent that Haidar would break with 
the Madras Government, they urged the Bengal Government to. 
end the Maratha war. 4 Except for writing to them, Madras took^ 
no other step. It neither assembled a force, nor repaired the 
forts, nor stocked any provisions, although .it was daily in 
receipt of reports concerning Haidar’s hostility. Only Smith' 

1 Memoirs sur l’Indc, Memoirs ct Documents, Asie, Archives dcs 
Affaires Etrangeres, vol. 7, p. 279 

1 Instructions to Piveron de Morlat, Correspondence General, Archives 
Nationales, vol. Colonies C2, 155, pp. 95-98 , 

8 Articles of a Treaty of Alliance between Hyder and the French, First 
Report by the Com. of Secrecy, 1781, Appendix No. 18, pp. 288-9 

4 Madras to Bengal, cons. 30 Oct- 1779, M.S.C.P. Range C, vol, 67, 
pp. 79-80 
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urged immediate preparations of war, for he thought that a war 
was inevitable considering Haidar’s policy towards the French, 
and his unfriendly letter through Swartz.' The majority, 
Rumbold, Whitehill and Munro, did not agree with this view, 
and did nothing except for writing another letter to Bengal 
stating that in view of Haidar’s assembling of a force of 50,000 
men, it was essential that an English army should march from 
the western coast to surprise his capital. 2 * The majority pleaded 
want of resources for any military preparations. 1 ' 

It was difficult for the Bengal Government who were at a 
distance, who were involved in a Maratha war, and who were 
divided in their council by the opposition of Francis’ group, to 
understand fully the gravity of the situation in the Carnatic/ 
Moreover, the Bengal Government had been used to hearing 
constantly only one type of report about Haidar, namely that 
he was anxious for an alliance with the English. Therefore, 
when they learnt of something different, they wrote back, “We 
cannot ourselves distinguish anything in the immediate conduct 
or correspondence of that chief, which initiates a design so 
hostile to the English, and we should judge from the uniform 
system of policy which he has manifested in all his actions for 
a course of years past, that he is not likely to forego the plans 
he was pursuing of conquests from the Marathas and all the 
advantages held out to him by the diversion which our troops 
will probably occasion on the other side of India in order to 
attack the Carnatic.” 4 

Meanwhile, more reports of Haidar’s hostility were received 
at Madras. When the Nawab reported to the Government 
about the Confederacy, they took no notice of it, and regarded 
his information as incorrect on the ground that they had not 
received any such news. 5 Rumbold wrote to the Court that 


1 Smith’s minute, cons. 10 Nov, 1779, Jbid, pp. 130-3 

3 Madras to Bengal, cons. 10 Nov. 1779, Ibid, pp. 145-7 

» Committee’s minute, Ibid, p. 134 
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Haidar would not commit any hostility especially as reinforce- 
ments were expected from Europe. 1 All that Rumbold did was 
to send another embassy to Haidar when his commander at 
Calicut, Sardar Khan, captured an English party of eight 
persons coming from Suez, and refused to release them unless 
a person was sent to Haidar. 2 Accordingly the Government sent 
George Grey, one of their servants, to Haidar apparently to 
secure their release, but in reality to remove the existing differ- 
ences between Mysore and Madras. Before Grey’s arrival at 
Seringapatam, Haidar had released the Englishmen. Grey 
arrived at Seringapatam on 17 February 1780. He was not 
treated properly, and was made to stay outside the city. Haidar 
refused even to accept the presents he had brought. Rumours 
were current in the capital that an offensive alliance had been 
concluded with the Marathas. The 30 years old claim on 
Trichinopoly was much talked of. 

/ Grey told Haidar that the English were anxious for a new 
treaty with him, but Haidar said that there was no need for 
/any, as the previous treaties had not been carried out. When 
Grey pointed out that the English would strictly observe any 
new treaty, that they would supply him his military require- 
ments, and that they would guarantee his throne for his family, 
Haidar said that he needed neither their aid nor their. Supplies, 
that he was strong enough to take care of himself and his 
throne, and that if he took their aid he would be no better 
than any of their vassals, as for instance Muhammad Ali. Grey 
tried to remove this misunderstanding, but Haidar continued to 
remark that the Nawab was an example of how the English 
would treat their friends. When Grey said firmly that the 
English were making advances only because of their desire to 
be friendly, and not out of weakness, for they were never so 
strong as at that time, Haidar changed his tone, and asked 
Grey to procure more details about the treaty from Madras. 


1 Rumbold to the Court, 21 Jan. 1780, Letters Received, vol. 9, 
p. 477 
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Grey stayed for a month, but no good came out of it. 

Immediately after Grey's arrival, Haidar despatched 
express camels to Poona to finalise his alliance. Grey observed 
that the French were assuring Haidar of their support from 
Mauritius. Grey’s mission was a failure. He was suspected 
as a spy, and treated as a prisoner rather than as an ambassador. 
He was kept at a distance from Haidar, as if he had a design 
on Haidar’s life. Grey wrote in his Journal, “I was by no 
means sorry to leave so inhospitable a region.” 1 * In his letter 
to Rumbold Haidar narrated the same old points of dispute 
with the English, namely the Trichinopoly affair, the breach of 
the treaty of 1769, the march of Harper’s detachment and the 
border disturbances near Tellicherry. Haidar’s letter only 
revealed that he had made up his mind to break with the 
English, and that excuses were not wanting. During the 
interval between Grey’s embassy and the actual invasion of the 
Carnatic, further reports of Haidar’s hostility were received 
at Madras, but the Government remained unprepared, until he 
entered the Carnatic in July 1780. 

y/ How far Rumbold was responsible for the Mysore war is a 
controversial question. Of course he was not present when 
f&e war broke out, as he had left India a few months earlier, 
but he was thought of as a person who deserted his post on the 
first notice of an impending danger. In Rumbold’s view 
Haidar’s hostility was due to the Maratha war, which the 
Bombay and the Bengal Governments had initiated. 3 * This is 
not true because until the reduction of Mahe, the acquisition 
jf Guntur, the despatch of a force to Basalat, and the demand 
’or the remission of the tribute, Haidar had not decided to 
break with the English. Rumbold could have avoided all these 
or at least the last three. He pleaded want of money for 
making war preparations. 5 This was no valid reason, for 
finance should at all costs be found somehow, should a war be 
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forced on a Government. Moreover, the financial position of 
the Government was not so hopeless, because they had written 
to the Bengal Government in 1778 that their revenues were 
sufficient to defray the expenses in peace time, and to invest six 
lakhs. 1 * 

When reinforcements, in all 1,082 Europeans, came from 
England early in 1780, Rumbold thought that Haidar would 
not break with the English, as lie was afraid of them. Rumbold 
declared, “I think there is the greatest prospect that this part 
of India will remain quiet.” 3 * * 6 This was too optimistic a view to 
take considering the consistent reports of Haidar's hostility. 
We find contradictions in Rumbold’s policy. In October 1779 
he wrote to Bengal on the necessity of the three presidencies 
concerting measures to reduce Haidar/ But in the same month 
Rumbold wrote to the Court that Haidar would not join the 
French, for he was too jealous of all European nations to 
permit them to influence his policy, and that he was too busy 
in the north of Mysore to undertake any “ unprofitable war in 
the Carnatic.” 1 Nothing explains better the want of judgment 
in Rumbold than his remark that Haidar would not live long, 
and that Tipu would look to the English for support/' 

The disposition of the Company’s troops was so defective 
that it became an important reason for their later discomfiture. 
14 forts had less than 150 Europeans among them, but two of 
them, Pondicherry and Surat, had 1165/ Rumbold took no step 
to remedy this defect, although the Bengal Government had 
warned Madras as early as January 1776, that the Europeans 
were the mainstay for the security of the Company’s posses- 
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sions, nnd that they would ior.c both their discipline and 
strength, if dispersed.' Munro had urged for a redisposition 
of the forces, and Rumbold himself had recognised the necessity 
for it, but nothing was done. Rumbold exhibited both in- 
capacity and corruption. Haidar's v:\kil remained at Madrasuntil 
the break out of the war, and sent full reports of the Govern- 
ment’s inactivity. Rumbold took more interest in his private 
trade than in his public duties. During the term of his office 
at Madras, he sent to China £58,000 in order to invest in that 
country, and to conceal his fortunes." Besides this, he remitted 
£150,837 to England. 5 His salary was £20,000 a year, and his 
assets at the time he came to India were £90,000. This left 
the Parliamentary Enquiry Committee that went into his 
conduct, still in doubt as to where the remaining balances came 
from. The Madras Government’s net revenues in 1779 were 
£941,71 1, and their net surplus £51, 061, 1 If so, how could an 
individual come to possess such a large fortune? Rumbold did 
not have any financial relations with the Nawab, who did not 
contribute to his fortune. In addition to private trade, the 
practice of renting out land to the zamindars , who gave ttazars 
or free gifts to the Governors, helps us to account for the 
acquisition of large fortunes by the Company’s servants. These 
nav/trs were arbitrary, and were not accounted for in the 
Company’s records, but were regarded by the Governors as a 
“ perquisite of their station.” 5 

yin addition, Rumbold’s policy in concluding an alliance 
with Basalat without the knowledge of the Nizam and without 
the permission of Bengal, in granting Guntur to the Nawab, 
in attempting to deny the tribute to the Nizam, and in remain* 
ing completely unprepared, could not exonerate him from the 
responsibility for the later events. The unfortunate thing is 
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that Rumbold himself was conscious of the difficulties ahead, 
and still he did nothing to avert them. He had observed, 
“ There is now a lull, a calm before the engines of war arc 
thoroughly set in motion which points them out as the critical 
turn for taking measures, if after all it should appear in the 
sequel not to have been necessary.”* 

The Court held Rumbold responsible for the war, dismissed 
him from the Company's service, and instituted a committee of 
enquiry to go into his conduct. Parliament brought a “ Bill of 
Pains and Penalties ” against him on the charges of corruption, 
oppression and incapacity, and passed several resolutions of 
severe censure on him. 1 * 3 * 5 Henry Dundas, the Chairman of the 
Enquiry Committee, made a speech which was highly critical of 
Rumbold’s policy, and yet Dundas withdrew the bill. William 
Faulknor, a contemporary but not a well known figure, offers a 
possible clue why the bill was withdrawn, namely that Rumbold 
presented a book to Dundas “ containing several Bank Notes 
of great value, which accounts for the indecent hurry with 
which the prosecution was closed.” 5 Dundas’ recent historian. 
Professor Holden Furber, thinks that any criticism of Dundas’ 
policy is without reason, as he was obliged to give up the 
prosecution because the evidence was untrustworthy.'' 

v/It must be admitted that Rumbold alone was not responsi- 
ble for the war, and Hastings should also share a part of the 
blame, for he did not put forth before Rumbold any construc- 
tive plan to avert the danger. Hastings approved of and 
even urged the attack on Mah6. The retention of Mah6 
in French hands would not have had any material effect 
on the course of events. Hastings remained silent to the 
repeated requests of Madras for money. It was he who 
disapproved of a closer alliance with Haidar in July 
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1778. From February to August 1779 Hastings expressed 
no opinion on Mysore policy, although Rumbold sought his 
advice. Hastings then recommended a third of the effective 
European force at Madras, 701 in 2,000, to be sent to Surat 
against the Marathas. As late as 17 January 1780 Hastings 
observed, “ That a peace may have taken place between Hyder 
Ally and the Marathas I do not doubt : my own advices 
confirm it. But no alliance between them can be of any long 
duration, as it is natural. I am convinced from the whole 
tenor of Hyder Aly's conduct and disposition that he will never 
molest us whilst we endeavour to preserve a good understanding 

with him and I therefore object to this information being 

given to the Court of Directors in the General letter, as only 
tending to alarm them without sufficient cause.” 1 On Maratha 
policy Hastings offended the Nizam as much as Rumbold had 
done. The Home Government also had approved of the 
measure to support Raghunath Rao, and this had contributed 
much to foster unity among the Indian powers, 
y \/a few general causes were also responsible for the 
"Carnatic war. The frequent dissensions at Madras, the Nawab’s 
differences with the Government, the reduction of Tanjore but 
its restoration, and the interest of individuals in the Nawab’s 
debts created a poor impression of the Government in the eyes 
of the neighbours. Haidar resented an inordinate delay in either 
accepting or rejecting any of his proposals. Ever since Rumbold 
arrived in February 177S, Haidar had been pressing for an 
alliance, and yet the earliest the Governments at Bengal and 
Madras could take a decision on it was in August, by which 
time- the political situation had enormously changed. 

-^Haidar’s ambitions should also be taken as an important 
cause of the war. He had grown formidable, with an army as 
large as 100,000. His conquests in Malabar had given him 
treasures which were said to have been accumulated for 
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centuries.’ He would not miss an opportunity to, advance his 
interests,- as revealed by his past career, which was a consistent 
record of self-aggrandisement. He had been, of course,; 
cautious not to provoke the Madras Government, but when he 
saw the prospects of their being involved in difficulties, when 
all the other major powers had arrayed their forces against the 
Company, and when his life-long rivals, the Marathas, were 
soliciting his aid in return for ceding him their territories 
usurped by him in the past, he would not hesitate to break 
with the English. Not to have done so would have been 
unwise on his part, for his Indian neighbours would have 
conspired to overthrow him the moment their troubles with the 
English were ended. To break with the English was certainly 
risky, but when the French were assuring him of speedy 
succour, he must have thought that his adventure might be 
successful. 

^/Haidar was not provoked to fight the Second Mysore War ; 
in the way in which he had been to fight the first War, when 
the English in conjunction with the Nizam invaded his 
territories. Nor did Haidar have such grievances as the ; 
Marathas or the Nizam had against the Company. Mahe and 
Guntur did not belong to him. The border clashes were not i 
unusual. He was not so cordial with the Marathas and the 1 
Nizam as to go to their support when they were in trouble. 
Although the French were his friends, they too knew that he 
would not go to war in order to substitute one European power 
for the other. The only powerful motive seems to be his 
ambitions, and his anxiety to take advantage of the English 
difficulties for advancing his own interests. 

^/It should be remembered that all the ambitions of Haidar 
would not have been enough but for the Maratha war. Before 
that war there was a perpetual scene of warfare between Haidar 
and the Marathas, with the result that the Madras Government 
had enjoyed peace, and their friendship had been sought by 
both the parties. But the Bombay Government’s policy of 
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intervention in the Maratha affairs turned ' the Maratha 
attention from Haidar to the Company. The Marathas with- 
drew all their troops from Mysore to defend themselves against 
Raghunath Rao and his new allies. Haidar utilised the 
opportunity to strengthen himself, and the Marathas. seeing no 
relief from the prospect of war with the English, were forced to 
compose their differences with Haidar. They surrendered to 
him their territories in the north of Mysore and entered into 
an alliance. The Marathas who had always been a nightmare 
to Haidar suddenly appeared in a different role, and their 
attractive and voluntary recognition of his suzerainty over 
their territory forged an union between two irreconcilable 
powers. The failure of the Bambay Government in January 
1779 to conduct Raghunath Rao encouraged the Indian powers 
to more ambitious designs. 


/ Finally, there was general unrest and widespread discon- 
tent among the Indian powers against the Company's servants, 
whose intentional or unintentional acts gave an impression'that 
the Company had aggressive designs. Hastings' despatch of.a 


force across the peninsula, a rare phenomenon, and his 


proposed alliance with Mudait. 
all the Maratha chieftains. The 


excited the jealousy of almost 
Nizam being provoked both 


by Hastings and Rumbold used all his arts and policy for his 
self-preservation. The French were active at ever}' Indian 
court exciting trouble against the English, who had destroyed 


all their settlements in India. Several Indian powers got the 
impression that the Company regarded the Mughal Empire as 


dead, the Maratha greatness to be no more, and the Nizam to 
be weak, while Haidar alone could do nothing. 1 When all these 
powers were provoked In some way or the other, a confederacy 
was inevitable. In the absence of such general unrest, it I s 
highly doubtful that Haidar would have gone to war against 
the English only for such causes as Mahe, Guntur, border 
disputes and the French influence. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE FIRST PHASE OF THE SECOND MYSORE WAR 
(July 1780 To June 1781) 

jin July 1780 Haidar carried out his threat to attack the 
CarnaticTj It was the most critical period for the English all 
over India, as all the major powers of India were at war with 
them. But no where was the Company so much distressed as in 
the Carnatic, which was invaded by Haidar in July 1780 with a 
large army, nearly 80,000 fighting men, of whom the greatest 
part was cavalry. 1 The total Madras army, excluding the 
Nawab’s troops, consisted of 26,065 men. If the Nawab’s 
troops, who were 15,000 in number were also included, the 
, Madras army, was nearly half as great as that of Haidar. 2 

Haidar’s invasion took place at a time when Madras 
was completely unprepared. It caused such a great conster- 
nation among the inhabitants that most of them fled from the 
villages, and that the_ wealthy Armenians in the Black Town 
“ lodged their women and effects in the fort godowns.” 3 Within 
a week Haidar destroyed Conjeevaram, a place 45 miles from 
Madras, penetrated as far as Porto Novo, a sea port to the 
south of Cuddalore, and dispersed his horse from the river 
Coleroon in the south to Nellore in the north. 

The military unpreparedness at Madras was due to the 
financial difficulty? which was so great that the Madras treasury 
had fallen at times incredibly low, as low as £291 in June 1779, 
and £444 in February 1780. 4 When Lord Macleod, the 

1 Hughes’ Despatches to England, 15 Oct. 1780, Home Misc. vpl. 166, 
pp. 413-4. Coote estimated the army to be 100,000 men, but Hughes' 
estimate of 86,860 men in all seems more credible. (Coote to Hillsborough 
(Secretary of State for War), 1 Dec. 1780, Home Misc. vol. 150, p. 427) 

8 First Report from the’ Com. of Secrecy, 1781, pp. 49-59 • 

8 Sadleir’s minute, cons. 29 July 1780, M.P.C. Range 240, vol. 51, 
p. 567 

* Minutes of Evidence, pp. 414-15, 474 
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commander of the 73rd Regiment, asked Whitehall to oppose 
Haidar, Whitehill replied. 4i What can we do ? We have' no 
money/' 5 The reduction of Pondicherry and Mahe, the despatch 
of troops to Surat, the fortification of Madras and the mainte- 
nance of the French prisoners had enormously increased die 
expenditure of the Madras Government, Only the aid from 
Bengal, the loans at Madras and the bills drawn on England had 
helped them to carry on, but. Haidar's invasion completely 
upset their economy. 

The disunity in the Madras Government was another cause 
of their unpreparedness. At no time was the Presidency ruled 
by so inefficient and corrupt a governor as Whitehill Even 
eight days after the invasion he was thinking that Haidar was 
in the neighbourhood of the passes/ Hie Committee had been 
split into two camps, Whitehill and Munro into one. Smith and 
Johnson, the other. As the Committee was a smaller and a 
more powerful body than the Council, the Governor, who had 
a casting vote in it. wielded greater influence in the former, for 
with the support of one more member in the total strength cl 
four, lie could carry any resolution in his favour. With Munro's 
vote almost taken for granted, Whitehill could easily ignore 
Smith and Johnson. 

The first problem that arose on Haidar's invasion was 
where and how to assemble the Madras troops, which were 
widely spread/ Whitehill and Munro were in favour of a 
central place and a land route for the purpose, whereas Smith 
and Johnson were for Madras and a sea route/ Ignoring the 
latter view, Whitehill and Munro ordered Braithwaite's detach- 
ment at Pondicherry to march to Wandhvash/ Concerning 
Baiilie's detachment at Guntur. Whitehill at fist opposed the 
very idea of recalling it to Madras on the ground that it could 
distress Haidar more in the Cuddapah region by invading 


1 js-sr 17SI. Appendix No. ?. p. 204 

* Johnson s minute, eras. 1? O::, 17A\ M. S. C, P. Range D. vol. ?. 


n. 1SS5 


• S.~- lib's minute, cons. 25 July 1750, Ibid, vol. 1, p. 1025 

* Madras to Brsitbvraite. cons. 1 Aog. 1750. Ibid. j\ 113? 
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his territories. 1 2 Smith and Johnson opposed the decision. 
Macleod also thought that the measure was unwise, for when 
the centre of a state was in danger, the troops from the extre- 
mities should be called in to defend “ the most material part.”® 
Thereupon the majority changed their mind, and asked Baillie 
to return to the Carnatic by taking the land route. 3 Strangely 
enough Smith and Johnson opposed this decision as well, and 
proposed that Baillie should reduce some fort in Cuddapah. 4 
This gives us the impression that neither group was capable of 
rising to the occasion. Had Smith and Johnson stuck to their 
original proposal of recalling Baillie by sea, perhaps the 
majority might have accepted the proposal, thus averting the 
later disaster. 

jThe second dispute was with regard to who should 
command the army} Smith and Johnson wanted Munro to take 
the field, for he was the most experienced commander. 5 * 7 8 9 But 
Whitehill wanted Munro to continue on the Committee in 
order to advise them on military matters. Munro himself was 
unwilling to assume the command until Haidar’s intentions 
were fully known.® Accordingly, the majority asked Macleod to 
take the charge, but he refused stating that the troops, 5209 
in all, assembled at Poonamallee were too few to face the 
invader, and that the policy of assembling the army at a distant 
place from Madras was unwise.vMunro differed from this view, 
and offered himself to effect the junction at a central place. 
ffEe Committee unanimously approved of the idea, and fixed 
Conjeevaram as the centre/] One of the considerations for this 
decision was the Nawab’s anxiety to protect his capital, Arcot. 0 
He was of further opinion that neither at the Mount nor at 


1 Madras to Baillie, cons. 29 July 1780, Ibid, p. 1080 

2 Macleod to Madras, cons. 31 July 1780, Ibid, p. 1121 

8 Madras to Baillie, cons. 1 Aug. 1780, Ibid, p. 1137 

* Smith’s and Johnson’s minutes, cons. 30 July 1780, Ibid, p. 1101 

8 Smith’s and Johnson’s minutes, cons. 30 July 1780, Ibid, p. 1093 

G Whitehill’s and Munro’s minutes, cons. 31 July 1780, Ibid, pp. 1102-3 

7 Macleod to Madras, Ibid, p. 1103 

8 Committee’s minute, cons. 1 Aug. 1780, Ibid, pp. 1122-6 

9 Nawab to Haidar, 1 Aug. 1780, Minutes of Evidence, p. 494 
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any place nearer than Wandiwash could a sufficient quantity of 
provisions be collected for the army/ -• 

(This decision was a blunder. All the subsequent difficulties 
couicfbc traced to this initial mistake. Had both Baillie and 
Braithwaitc been recalled to Madras by sea, not only, would 
they have come quicker, but also the risk of their interception 
could have been minimisedr] Munro would have been in a 
better position then to face Haidar, just as Smith had been in 
1767. Johnson had warned, “ I shall tremble for the main body 
when they are at any distance from Madras.” 2 

Yet another mistake which Whitehill committed was the 
suspension of Sadleir, a member of the Council, from service. 
In his minute of 29 July 1780 Sadleir strongly criticised the 
policy of the Committee. There was much truth in what he 
observed, but his language was harsh. 3 He characterised their 
choice of Conjeevaram as “ the mad idea”, and accused them 
of folly and stupidity in all their measures. The minute roused 
the severest resentment in Whitehill and Munro, who thought 
that its “ every line breathes fire, pain and desolation,” and that 
it was full of “disjointed arguments and angry invectives.” They 
ignored the issues he had raised, and suspended him from office, 
thinking that he was attempting to “clog the wheels of 
government.” 1 Although Johnson and Smith opposed the 
measure, it was carried with Whitehill’s casting vote. 

Whitehiil’s action was unjust and irregular. Sadleir was 
needlessly punished for expressing true facts. He was only 
guilty of using harsh language. Even that was not a serious 
crime considering the grave mistakes the Government had 
committed. A sensitive mind such as that of Sadleir could not 
but take a strong impression of the situation, and warn his 


1 Whitehill’s minute, cons. 1 Aug. 1780, M. P. C. Range 240, vol. 51, 
p. 598 

a Johnson’s minute, cons. 1 Aug. 1780, M. S. C. P. Range D, vol. 1, 
p. 1133 

8 Sadleir’s minute, cons. 29 .July 1780, M. P. C. Range 240, vol. 51, 
pp. 558-76 

< Minutes of Whitehill and Munro, cons. 1 Aug. 1780, Ibid, pp. 592-602 
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colleagues in rather spirited terms of the dangers ahead. The 
majority set a bad precedent of not tolerating opposition. They 
misused the powers of suspension, which the Home 
Government had intended against misconduct, negligence of 
duty and disobedience of orders. 1 Sadlcir was not guilty of these; 
he had merely expressed his opinion, which was his right. He 
was not given a chance to defend or clarify his position. A 
previously prepared resolution was hurriedly passed two days 
after the minute, and this was reminiscent of Pigot’s action in 
1776. Those who were accused of gross irregularities themselves 
became the judges, and passed the verdict of suspension. If 
Sadleir had not been removed, Whitehill would have lost his 
majority in the Council on Munro’s departure to the field, and 
perhaps the new majority might have changed Baillie’s route, 
thus averting an impending danger. Commenting on this policy 
as ‘'weak or wicked,” Sadleir said, “The majority have 
committed an outrage of the first magnitude.” 2 Munro invited 
him to a duel, but Sadleir refused stating, “It is your conduct, 
not your courage, which you may have occasion to defend.” 3 
Thus (5ie differences among the members of the Government 
had grown to an alarming degree!] Macartney rescinded the 
suspension in June 1781. 

Whitehill and Munro conceived other equally inopportune 
schemes. Despite the protests of Smith and Johnson, they 
directed Captain Cosby at Trichinopoly to intercept Haidar’s 
convoys. 4 This decision was unwise, for small detachments 
could not distress Haidar’s large army, which harassed Cosby 
so much that with great difficulty he joined Munro. 5 6 Again, 
..contrary to the Court’s orders not to fill the place of the 
commander-in-chief whenever he was absent in the field, 
Whitehill took Davidson to the vacant seat of Munro on the 


1 Smith’s minute, cons. 8 Sept. 1780, Ibid, pp. 731-4 

s Sadieir to the Board, 16 Oct. 1780, Ibid, p. 901 

8 Sadleir to Munro, 26 Oct. 1780, cons. 5 Dec. 1780, Ibid, p. 1095 

4 Committee’s minute, cons. 2 Aug. 1780, M. S. C. P. Range D, vol. 1, 

p. 1148 

6 Cosby to Madras, 7 Sept. 1780, Ibid,* vol. 2, p. 1446 
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Committee. Smith and Johnson opposed the measure, and 
proposed that Bengal should be consulted in the matter, but 
their plea was disregarded. 1 

ttvlean while, Haidar reduced a number of forts in North 
ArcoT^ such as Polur, Kalasipak, Arni, Kaveripak, Melpadi 
and DhobigarhJ His horse had gone as near as the Company’s 
Garden House at Madras, and penetrated as far as Madura. 
Not until Arcot was besieged by Haidar on 21 August did 
Munro move from Madras with 5,209 men, of whom 1,476 were 
Europeans. On 29 August Munro came to Conjeevaram, to 
which place Haidar also proceeded, raising the siege of Arcot. 
Until Baillie’s junction with Munro, the latter was afraid of 
attacking Haidar. 2 

On 6 August Baillie set out from Venukonda in Guntur 
district with 2,606 men. On 24 August he was at Arani, not 
very far from Conjeevaram, but continuous rains prevented him 
from crossing a small river, Cotteliar. When he crossed it on 
3 September, his march was again impeded by rains. On 
6 September Haidar sent a detachment of 8,000 horse under 
Mir Sahib, who was further reinforced by Tipu with 18,000 
horse and 6,000 infantry- Tipu attacked Baillie at Perambakam, 
a village 14 miles from Conjeevaram, but was beaten off. 3 But 
Baillie exhausted his ammunition and provisions, both of which 
he sought from Munro, and further urged that the main army 
itself should move towards him. Until Munro received this 
letter, he had no information of Haidar’s offensive. 4 

In a council of war Munro decided to send Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fletcher of the 73rd Regiment with 1,007 men, of whom 
301 were Europeans. 5 It would have been better, bad Munro 
himself moved to Baillie’s aid. Munro wanted to send four six- 
pounders, but Fletcher refused to take them apprehending 
obstruction in the march. Fletcher set out on 8 September 


1 Minutes of Smith and Johnson, cons. 6 Sept. 1780, Ibid, p. 1391- 

8 Munro’s Journal, cons. 21 Sept. 1780, Ibid, pp. 1536-8 

8 Baillie to Madras, 6 Sept. 1780, cons. 7 Sept. 1780, Ibid, p. 1435 

4 Munro’s Journal, cons. 21 Sept. 1780, Ibid, p. 1541 

i H.J, Wilson, History of the Madras Army, vol. II, p. 6 
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with instruction to return the next day. He joined Baillie on 
the 9th. When they set out the same night, Tipu opposed the 
march, but not seriously. They could have continued the 
march, but Baillie decided to halt for the night, contrary to 
Munro’s orders and Fletcher’s advice. The army lay on their 
arms all night unmolested. 

Having learnt of Fletcher’s junction with Baillie, Haidar 
decamped and joined Tipu in the night of 9September. Only 
on the next day after hearing a heavy firefMunro marched to 
Polilur, where a battle had already taken place, and Bailie had 
been completely defeated] The whole detachment was either 
cut up or taken prisoner. Of the 86 European officers, 36 were 
killed. In all there were 3,820 men of whom 508 were 
Europeans. 1 * * * Baillie’s defeat was the climax of the Madras 
Government’s misguided policy, which culminated in the loss 
of the flower of their army and in utter confusion all over 
the Presidency. So great was the consternation at the Black 
Town that it was deserted by half of its population. 5 

What were the reasons for the disaster j^Munro’s ineffi- 
ciency, Baillie’s faults, the Nawab’s misguided policy and the 
excessive rains seem to be the main reasons. First, Munro was 

1 Munro's minute, cons. 9 Oct. 1780, M.S.C.P. Range D, vol. 3, p. 1790. 
Most historians including Wilks {Hist, of Mys. I, pp. 458-9) and Prof. Sinha 
{Haidar Ali, p. 190) perhaps relying on Memoirs of the War in Asia (pp. 10-11) 
by an Officer of Baillie's detachment and A Narrative of Military Operations 
(p. 157) by Innes Munro, state ithat Haidar’s French Officers stopped the 
indiscriminate slaughter of the Europeans. But James Grant wrote to Lord 
Shelburne, f ‘It is said that Hyder himself or his son endeavoured to stop the 
wanton effusion of blood.” (30 Nov. 1780, Add. Mss. 29, 209, p. 133). 
This fact is not corroborated by other sources. M. M. D. L. T., Haidar’s 
French historian, is silent on this point. Between the evidence of those 
who credit the French for restraining the slaughter and James Grant who 

was at a distance, the former are relatively more reliable, but not for clearly 
establishing the fact, because they were in the opposite camp and suffered 
from the same disadvantage as Grant in knowing who' was really behind the 

restraining order. It is only in this light that Grant’s evidence deserves 

some notice. 

* Madras to the Court, 12 Jan. 1781, Lett, Reed. vol. 10, para 41 
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wanting in. that vigour which had made him the hero cf Eai rar., 
Although he lay encamped three days before Hainan. Murrra 
toolb no advantage of hia position.. Id September 1767 iit 
sirni far circumstances with only ha if the Madras army;,. Smi th 
had defeated tae combines. armies cf Haidar and the Jhzanr.. 
Man rod intelligence system was highly defective., as. he remained 
uninformed of Haidars junction with Tipu. until the bathe had 
begun. . Although hail lie had earnestly pfesdedthe movement 
of the main army. Monro pfsced too great a. confidence irr. the 
detachment's ability to force a. junction against every obstacle,. 
The despatch of Fletcher was unwise., for it farther sp fitted the 
already small English army, Munro argued that he did net 
move from Conjeevaram in order to prevent the provisions 
stored there from failing info Haidars hands, Eut this 
argument cannot he reconciled with hfs dec isfon to meveen 
9 September, while Haidar was still before him. It was un- 
doubtedly a. wise decision, but was soon revised, 1 Some efneen 
urged Munro to move, but he decided to halt until the nest 
day r when it was too late,' Above all, it was Munro who had 
fined the land route for BailXie. and that was the greatest 
blunder of all. 



was yet fordable. This he did rn August brown to all to he the 
month of heavy rainfall. Moreover, after Fletchers junction, 
it was Baillie who decided to halt in the night against Murrm's 
instructions and Fletchers inclinations. thus permitting Hafdar 
to join Tipu. Lastly, Baillie committed a tactical mistake in 
hfs attach on Haidar. A prisoner of hfs detachment said that 
he wasted much time before mabfng a vigorous charge, fared 
to occupy Polilur which Haidar took, and " by running about 
and over-fatigue rendered himself incapable of deliberate 
thinking or cool action." 5 


r Macfeod to the Secretary of War, 13 Oca 1730, W/vr Rupert. 173 f, 
Appendix No. 9, P* 304 

: fanes Munro, Narrative cf the. operations, pp. I50-I 
a Quoted fc Wilfes, Bis (ay cf Mysore, vcl.I, p, 457 
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Thirdly, the Nawab insisted that the army should be 
assembled at a central place in order to protect his capital, and 
it was this anxiety that made the Committee choose Conjee- 
varam for the junction. Added to these, the heavy rains from 
26 August to 3 September, the blowing up of a few tumbrils in 
the midst of the battle, Haidar’s excellent intelligence system 
and superiority of horse with his ability and dash to force the 
issue, the scarcity of provisions in the English camp and their 
want of cavalry were a few other factors that contributed to 
Baillie’s defeat. A prisoner of Baillie’s detachment says that a 
few sepoys disobeyed their orders to stay near a water course 
and rushed through the ranks of the Europeans causing great 
coufusion, which Haidar took advantage of. 1 This is a new 
piece of information which deserves some notice. 

The effect of Baillie’s defeat on Munro’s army was highly 
demoralizing] Munro hurriedly retreated to Madras losing 500 
men killed and wounded, throwing his guns into the Conjee- 
varam tank, and abandoning all his baggage. 2 ]sir Eyre Coote 
wrote to Bengal that if only Haidar had pursued the English 
army, he could have easily taken Madras. 3 4 

Why did Haidar lose such a fine opportunity ? Professor 
Sinha thinks that Haidar was interested in conquest and 
plunder rather than in a decisive victory.* Malleson says that 
oldage stood in Haidar’s way of taking full advantage of the 
panic in Munro’s army. 5 Both these views do not sufficiently 
explain Haidar’s conduct. Nothing could have been more 
helpful for the designs of conquests and plunder than a decisive 
victory. Likewise, Haidar’s subsequent compaigns disprove 
his age as the factor for his failure to take Madras. We think 
that Haidar knew how strong Madras was. Its reduction was 


1 Hicky’s Bengal Gazette, 20 to 27 Oct. 1781 

a The Madras records are silent about this terrible retreat. Innes Munro 
gives us full details, Narrative of the operations, pp. 166-72 

3 Coote to Bengal, 19 Nov. 1780, cons. 18 Dec. 1780, B. S. C. P. Range 
A, vol. 57, p. 91 

4 Sinha, Haidar Ali, p. 193 

5 G.B, Malleson, The Decisive Battles of India, p. 248 
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not so simple as a chance victory over Bafflie's detachment 
I he contemporary Annual Register soys that Haidar was dis- 
mayed fay Batllie's success on 6 September and bv Fletchers 
Junction with the detachment. 1 If this were true, Haidar would 
have gained nothing either by besieging \the strongest English 
fort in the south, or by forcing Munro to a desperate battle, 
particularly when Cosby had joined the main armv with 2.0^0 
troops from Trichinopoly. ' ' “ ‘ ‘ 


Hovs e\ er, the consequences of Bailhe's defeat and M onr o's 
retreat were very harmful to the Company's interests. The 
defeat created an unfhv ourable impression on Indian powers. 
It affected adversely the morale of the Comoanv's troops 
"which have been so long formed to the habits of conquest/** 
It prompted the French to send an expedition to India in 
January 1 / SI from Mauritius. 3 4 Subsequently it was because of 
this defeat that the Company was about to lose Tellicherrv. 
from where the Madras troops were recalled. 

Haidar's success made him think that Madras would sue 
for peace. 1 * When he received no overtures from them, he 
besieged Arcot from 19 September to 31 October, when it fell. 
Its fall was an important event, because it was the caoiial of 
the Carnatic, and because it had plenty of provisions and 
military stores. It. fell by capitulation, the articles of which 
were faithfully carried^bug-by Haidar. 0 * He protected the 
person and property of the inhabitants, punished those who 
attempted to plunder or molest them, and sent troops to guard 
the houses of the bankers. 5 


1 Artr.ua! Register, 1732, vol. 25, p. 63 

s Hastings’ minute, cons. 25 Sept. 1730, B.S. C..P. Range A, vol. 55. 
p. 345 

5 Intelligence l&om Captain Yertnre, cons. II Oct. 1731, M. S. C.F. 
Range D, vol. S, p. 2559 

4 George Mackay to Madras, 17 Sept. 1730. cons. 25 Sept. 1730, Mxsc. 
Book, (M.S.C -P.) Range D, voL 4, p. 395 

* Articles of Capitulation, 3 Nov. 1730, cons. 4 Dec. 1730, Ibid, voL 2, 
pp. 2142-3 

e Coote to Hillsborough, I Dec. 17S0, House Mxsc. voL 150, pp. 423-9 
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This rigid attention to the safety of the people was due to 
the fact that Haidar assumed tire title of the Nawab of Arcot 
after taking the fort, and was anxious to win the loyalty of the 
people/] He gained the support of the poligars and high 
officers oy confirming them in their previous posts. .It was not 
difficult in those days to win the allegiance of the people, to 
whom it was immaterial whether Muhammad Ali or Haidar Ali 
ruled over them. There may well have been a preference for 
the latter, for he was efficient, strong and independent. It was 
said that Haidar enjoyed greater public sympathy in the 
Carnatic than any other invader. Prayers were offered up in 
mosques for his success . 2 * 4 The fall of Arcot encouraged Haidar 
to expect that he could occupy the Carnatic permanently. In 
order to further embarrass the Nawab, he sent the families of 
the Madras sepoys at Arcot to Seringapatam . 5 Thus the fall 
of Arcot led politically to Haidar’s assumption of the Nawab- 
ship of the Carnatic, and militarily , to the acquisition of a 
strong fort with provisions and stores in it. 

What led to the fall of Arcot cannot easily be ascertained. 
Although it seemed capable of a long siege having enough 
provisions and men, it fell quickly. Muhammad Najaf Khan, 
the Nawab’s deputy at Arcot, held the Company’s officers 
responsible for the loss. On the other hand, the latter held 
the Nawab’s servants, especially Raja Birbar, whom Haidar 
made the Governor of Arcot, responsible for it . 1 The Annual 
Register gives us a plausible reason, namely that Haidar treated 
the. inhabitants of the town so well that it encouraged the 
sepoys in the fort to desert their posts and go over to his side . 6 
But the real reasons seem to be, as Coote thought, the size, 
good order, bravery and activity of Haidar’s army. His artillery 


1 Coote to Bengal, 10 Nov. 1780, Ibid, p. 652 

s H.C. Wylly, Sir Eyre Coote, p. 200 

6 Coote to Bengal, 10 Nov. 1780, cons. 14 Dec. 1780, B.S.C.P. Range A, 
vol. 57, p. 35 

4 Madras to the Court, 12 Jan. 1781, Letters Received, vol. 10, para 54. 

The relevant Govt, proceedings are silent on this issue. 

6 Annual Register , 1782, vol. 25, p. 77 
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which was both numerous and skilful so well directed the fire 
at the fort as repeatedly to have dismounted our guns on the 
batteries. ' As Cootc obtained this information from the 
released officers from Arcot, there is ground to think that 
Haidar's vigorous posccution of the siege, Baillie’s defeat, 
Munro’s retreat and the inability of Madras to reinforce might 
have frightened the garrison to capitulate. 

The fall of Arcot coincided with the fall ofWhitehill, whom 
Hastings removed from office. Ever since the Nizam's dispute 
over the tribute, Madras was having uneasy relations with 
Bengal. Whitchill had upheld Rumbold's policy in dismissing 
Hollond and in delaying the restoration of Guntur, despite the 
explicit orders of the Supreme Government. After inordinate 
delay and great reluctance Guntur was restored toBasalaton 
14 September. 

Bengal resented greatly this vacillating policy of Madras, 
whose earnest appeal for aid to resist Haidar's invasion was 
completely ignored. On 4 September when Coote urged for 
the despatch of some assistance, Hastings opposed the measure, 
and said that unless Guntur was restored, no aid would be 
given to Madras.’ Added to this, Hollond had informed 
Bengal that the Nizam looked upon them as incapable of 
implementing their orders. i * 3 It must be remembered that the 
Nizam in his anxiety to recover Guntur was bringing pressure 
on Hollond, who in his turn being ill-disposed towards Madras 
for suspending him, was presenting the Nizam's case in such a 
way as to excite the Supreme Council's resentment at them. 

On 22 September Bengal learnt of Baillie's defeat from 
Madras, who solicited earnestly their aid of about 4 or 500 
Europeans, three battalions of sepoys, a company of artillery 
and a sum of money. 4 Sir Edward Hughes strongly recommen- 
ded the application, and urged Bengal to lay aside all other 

i Coote to Bengal, 10 Nov. 17S0, Home Misc. vol. 156, p. 651 
* Hastings’ minute, cons. 4 Sept. 17S0, B. S. C. P. Range A, vol. 56, 

pp, 74*6 * 

8 Hollond to Bengal, 12 Aug. 17S0, cons. 11 Sept. 17S0, Ibid, p. 1H 

< Madras to Bengal, 14 Sept. 1780, cons. 22 Sept. 17S0, Ibid, pp. 211-5, 
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measures including the war against the Marathas. 1 These letters 
were personally brought by Stephen Sulivan, the Military i 
Secretary, at Madras. 

Nothing was discussed on the day these letters were 
received. On 25 September Hastings presented his plan, which 
was the immediate despatch of 15 lakhs of rupees and a detach- 
ment of Europeans and sepoys to Madras, the change of 
command from Munro to Coote, and the conclusion of a cease- 
fire with the Marathas to be followed by a definite treaty with 
them. 2 

Francis and Wheler strongly opposed these measures. 
Francis was supposed to have said that every soldier and every 
rupee sent to the Carnatic “ would be uselessly expended.” 3 4 
The utmost he would agree to was to permit Coote’s going to 
Madras with half the sum proposed. 1 But with Coote’s support 
Hastings secured the approval of his plan in its entirety. The 
quota of troops that was proposed was 300 Europeans and 
four battalions of sepoys, if the sea route was preferred, but 
the sepoys were to be increased to eight battalions in case of a 
land route. 5 But the proposed troops could be sent neither by 
. land nor by sea, for the roads were bad and ships were 
wanting. Therefore, Hastings proposed that a smaller number 
should immediately be sent by sea, and a larger number later 
by land. Accordingly, 330 Europeans, 200 artillery and 630 
lascars with -six guns and 200 barrels of guns were sent to 
Madras, and eight battalions of sepoys were ordered to be 
ready to march through Cuttack. 0 

Hastings then proceeded to suspend Whitehill, on the 
ground that the latter had consulted neither the Nizam nor 
Bengal in his treaty with Basalat, that he had disregarded the 


1 Hughes to Bengal, Ibid, p. 249 

’ Hastings' minute, cons. 25 Sept. 1780, Ibid, pp. 341-56 

8 Quoted in S.C. Grier, Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife, p. 79 

4 Francis’ minute, cons. 26 Sept. 1780, B. S. C. P. Pvange A, vol, 56, 
pp. 358-69 

5 Coote’s minute, Ibid, pp. 384-92 

G Bengal to Madras, cons. 2 Oct. 1780, Ibid, p. 423 
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Bengal orders to restore Guntur, and that he had needlessly 
offended the Nizam by the demand for the remission of the 
tribute.' Therefore, in order to punish disobedience in a 
subordinate presidency, to maintain the supremacy of the 
Central Government, and to “give credit to its acts,” Hastings 
suspended Whitchil!. I 2 Even Francis and Wbeler, who had 
rarely agreed with Hastings on any important issue, supported 
the proposition. Cootc said that it would be a dereliction of 
duty in the Supreme Council if Whitchil! was not punished.’ 
Although Hastings learnt the restoration of Guntur before the 
despatch of suspension orders, that did not cause a revision in 
the decision. 

This was a bold decision, which would at any other time 
have led to an unending controversy. Hastings’ policy seems 
to have been motivated by two factors, to assert the central 
authority over a subordinate presidency, and to remove an 
inefficient administration. We find repeated references to the 
first motive in Hastings' minute, but the second is deliberately 
concealed, and an attempt is made even to remove any implica- 
tion that the object was to get rid of an incapable governor. 
Hastings asserted that his act was not in response to “ popular 
resentment under a plea of justice applied to a remote and 
obsolete charge,”* But there is enough ground to infer that the 
step was taken as much to improve affairs at Madras as to 
assert the central authority. Both Francis and Wheler referred 
less to Guntur and more to confusion at Madras. Hastings 
himself said that he rescued Madras from the hands of a man, 
“ who if he had been allowed to retain it, would have comple- 
ted its ruin.” 3 It is highly doubtful that Hastings would dismiss 
a governor simply for not surrendering a territory, which the 


I Bengal to Madras, 10 Oct. 1780, cons. 13 Nov. 1780, M.S.C.P. Range 
D, vol. 3, p. 1967 

8 Hastings’ minute, cons. 19 Oct. 17S0, B. S. C. P. Range A, vol. 56, 
pp. 530-44 

II Coote’s minute, Ibid, p. 551 

• Hastings’ minute, Ibid, p. 531 

* Glcig, Memoirs, vol. II, p. 333 
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Company had acquired by the voluntary offer of Basalat. 
Moreover, Whitehill was not the author of the treaty, and he 
had not refused to restore the Sarkar. He had only delayed it, 
and that too under the exigency of foreign invasion. The 
Nizam’s protests were also not a factor, because Hastings did 
not refer to them even once in his minute, although he inserted 
them in his letter to Madras in order to make the case strong. 
Therefore, Hastings’ assertion that his policy centred only on 
Guntur explains but half the truth. However, the Guntur 
question formed the immediate cause for- the action. The 
Nizam’s alliance or at least his neutrality was essential, when 
the Company was at war with both Haidar and the Marathas. 
The Nizam was writing threatening letters to break with the 
English. 1 

On 5 November Coote came to Madras with the troops 
and the suspension orders. Whitehill refused to lay down 
office. He argued that he alone could not be suspended for 
the acts of the whole committee, and that he had not disobeyed 
the orders of the Central Government, for Guntur had actually 
been restored. 2 Coote asserted that Bengal had every right to 
suspend a governor, and that if Whitehill remained in office, he 
would not assume the command. 3 4 Johnson and Smith supported 
Coote. Davidson asked for time to think. Accordingly, the 
Board met on 8 November, when Davidson voted for the 
suspension. Only Munro dissented and proposed that another 
reference should be made to Bengal, who might rescind the 
orders on learning the actual surrender of Guntur." Whitehill 
made his last desperate attempt to retain office by threatening 
Coote that any attempt to remove him by force might lead to 
a civil war in the presidency. 5 Coote declined to save him 


1 Nizam to Hastings, 13 Oct. 1780, cons. 26 Oct. 1780, B.S.C.P. Range 
A, vol. 56, pp. 591-5 

* Whitehili’s minute, cons. 7 Nov. 1780, M, P. C. Range 240, vol. 51, 
pp. 975-80 

8 Coote's minute, Ibid, pp. 981-4 

4 Munro's minute, cons. 8 Nov. 1780, Ibid, p. 987 

6 Whitehill’s minute, Ibid, pp. 988-90 
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he wrote to Bengal, “ Determined as I was on the one hand to 
support the authority of your Board and threatened on the 
other with all the consequences of an illegal dismission of 
Mr. Whitehill from this Government provided I carried your 

orders into execution I was not a little difficulted [sic] how 

to proceed.” 1 

Whatever the legality of the question, the suspension was 
justified on political grounds. Hastings rightly realised that it 
was unwise to support an inefficient government. He deserves 
credit for another point. Despite his weakness for power, and 
despite the risk of losing power, he sent away Coote, who was 
his only supporter against Francis’ group. Once the military 
command was changed, it became inevitable that the civil 
administration should also be changed, for Hastings rightly 
thought that Coote’s irritable temperament could hardly stand 
Whitehill’s incapacity. The Home Government approved of 
Hastings’ conduct. 2 3 

Although Coote arrived at Madras in November, the army 
could not march until January next. He had to complete a 
number of preparations for the campaign. Meanwhile, Davidson 
proposed that a person should be sent to Haidar in order to 
ascertain if an accommodation was possible. Davidson was 
hopeful of success, because he thought that Haidar might revise 
his ideas on knowing Coote’s presence in Madras, and Hughes’ 
in Malabar. It might at least help, Davidson argued, in the 
release of the prisoners of Baillie’s detachment-. 2 But the 
Committee disagreed with this view of a change in Haidar at 
so early a stage of war. 

On 27 NovemberTHe’ Committee entrusted Coote with full 
military and political powers in order to facilitate the operations 
of the war. 4 It was a dangerous step, because it let loose a 


1 Coote to Bengal, 10 Nov. 1780, cons. 14 Dec. 1780, Ibid, vol. 57, p. 26 
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controversy for a long time between the civil and military 
authorities at Madras. It reduced the Government to a com- 
missariat body supplying the needs of the army. Although the 
Committee voluntarily surrendered power, there was room to 
suspect that the object was mostly to gratify an individual’s 
ambitions. Why was such a voluntary offer made to Coote ? 
Smith owed office to the Bengal Government’s intervention, 
and therefore he was not likely to displease Ccote, who was 
quite influential both in the Supreme Council and in England. 
Smith was neither a well-known figure, nor had powerful 
supporters at home. Moreover, Baillie’s defeat had placed 
Madras completely at the mercy of Bengal. Any assertion of 
the Madras authority over Coote in such circumstances would 
have been injurious to their own interests. 

MeanwhiIe,jHaidar was consolidating his position as the 
iNawab of Arcot. 1 He reduced a number of forts such as 
! Satgarh, Kailasagarh, Kamatikgarh and Jinji. 2 3 He threatened 
i more important forts of Vellore, Wandiwash and Permacoil. 

( There was no English army any where in the Carnatic excepting 
\at Madras, and even this army could not move, because the 
necessary preparations were not yet finished. 

The English affairs fell into confusion on the western coast 
as well. In October 1780 Haidars commander, Sardar Khan, 
besieged Tellicherry, which was not in a position to defend 
itself. Moreover, after Baillie’s defeat the Madras troops, which 
had been lent to Tellicherry, were recalled. This decision 
alarmed the settlement, whose chief, Richard Church, appealed 
to Sir Edv/ard Hughes, who was present on the coast, for aid. 
Church said that the settlement had been in the Company s 
hands since 1708, and that the ruin of its 30,000 people would 
be complete, if it fell to Haidar/ Hughes immediately landed 

1 Coote to Bengal, 19 Nov. 1780, cons. 18 Dec. 1780, B.S.C.P. Range A. 
vol. 57, p. 97 

2 Lang to Madras, 3 Dec. 1780, cons. 11 Dec. 1780, M.S.C.P. Range D, 
vol. 3, p. 2197 

3 Church to Hughes, 28 Nov. 1780, cons. 6 Jan. 1781 , Ibid, vol. 5. 
pp. 43-4 
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two guns, 100 marines and sufficient provisions for two 
months. This saved Tcllichcrry, or else Baillie’s defeat in the 
Carnatic would have synchronised with the loss of Tcllichcrry in 
Malabar. Hughes proceeded to Mangalore, where he destroyed 
Haidar’s fleet, consisting of two grab ships, a large grab snow,' 
four ketch grabs, 1 and many gallivats at anchor close at shore. 3 ] 

By January 17S1 Cootc collected an army of 6,SS5 effective 
men. 4 On 17 January Cootc moved from Madras in order to 
relieve Vellore, almost the last stronghold in the centre of the 
Carnatic. Madras was hopeful that Haidar would be defeated 
in a pitched battle, and would be soon driven away from the 
Carnatic. 5 But no sooner did Cootc leave the camp than he felt 
those difficulties for provisions and bullocks, which were not 
all removed during the war. The shortage of provisions was 
such that only two days after the march he was thinking of 
falling back to Madras. Fortunately for him, Karanguli, a fort, 
quickly fell, where he found a quantity of paddy. He was much 
impressed by the defence of the fort by Haidar’s men. 0 

]Cootc’s march had the desired effect. All the three forts, 
Vellore, Permacoil and Wandiwash were relieved. The relief of 
Wandiwash was significant, for on the same date (22 January) 
he had relieved the same fort 20 years earlier. Despite these 
successes Cootc could not continue long in the centre of the 
Carnatic. He followed Haidar to Pondicherry J Cootc lost a 
good deal of baggage in the pursuit, and returned toCuddalorc 
on 9 February, where lie encamped almost till the end of June. 7 


* Snow — A two-masted square-rigged vessel closely resembling a 
brigantine. 

1 Ketch— A strongly built two-masted vessel. 
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The reason why Haidar moved with his whole army from 
Arcot to Pondicherry was the appearance of a French fleet off 
that place on 28 January 1781. Dc Souillac had sent seven sails 
of (he line and five frigates with troops under D’Orves in order 
to study the situation in IndiafHaidar had been expecting for 
long the promised aid from the" French/. He regretted when he 
learnt that there were not many troops on board the ships. 1 * 
However, he was anxious that at least those troops should 
immediately co-operate with him, for which purpose he sent his 
vakil to D'Orvcs. 1 But D’Orves refused to land any troops, 
stating that the object of his visit was merely to study the 
situation in India, and that Souillac wanted him back in the 
Isles, where he could be joined by more troops in order to enable 
the French and Haidar to face the English more successfully. 
Haidar tried his best to secure the French aid, but D’Orves 
argued that he had no orders to land the troops, that the 
force brought was insufficient to face the English, and that 
the ships needed repairs. Haidar went to the extent of offering 
some conquests, but even that failed to impress D’Orves, who 
pleaded that he had no men to take possession of them. With 
great difficulty he landed 250 men. Haidar asked him to come 
back soon with 25 ships and 10,000 troops, the expenses of 
which he would bear. 3 

On 12 February D’Orves sailed off for the Isles. The 
French lost a fine opportunity, because the English fleet was 
absent in the western coast, and Coote’s army had been so 
much distressed for provisions that a delay of two more days in 
supplies by sea “ would have forced our army to seek for 
subsistence under the greatest disadvantage in Hyder’s camp.’ 4 
The presence of the French fleet had cut off the supplies from 
Bengal, almost the only source of subsistence. If only D’Orves 
had simply stayed on in Indian waters, “ melancholy and fatal 

1 Journal des Affaires Politiqucs dans 1* Jnde suitte du mois dc Janvier 
1781, Arch. Nat. vol. Colonies C2, 155, p. 74 

1 Journal D'Orvcs, 29 Jan. 17S1, Arch. Nat. vol. B4, 196, p. 242 

8 Ibid, pp. 242-53 

< Grant to Shelburne, 30 Apl. 1781, Add, Mss, 29, 209, p. 154 
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measures ” would have followed the English army, 1 2 Perrot, a 

Frenchman whose letter was intercepted, observed, “ it 

makes my heart bleed to see such a favourable opportunity 
neglected as will not perhaps ever offer itself again. Is India 
then for ever destined to be the theatre of our bad conduct and 
disgrace ? 552 Haidar’s reaction was more bitter. According to 
Major John Scott, Hastings’ agent who was then at Madras on 
his way to England, Haidar ordered the French at Pondicherry 
to be plundered in rage “ amounting almost to Madness in 
Revenge for their not having fired a shot, and for their Breach 
of Treaty, as they had engaged to land 1,200 men on the coast 
in the month of January .’’ s { D’Orves’ inactivity certainly saved 
the English from utter ruin. 

' | Why did D’Orves disappoint Haidar in his expectations ? 
Two reasons suggest themselves. First, D’Orves was an utterly 
incapable officer. Secondly, the system under which he worked 
was so rigid that he dared not disobey his superiors. Sir 
Herbert Richmond emphasizes the second reason more than 
the first. He thinks that, although D’Orves was not a brilliant 
commander, he was not so stupid as not to see the advan- 
tages of his stay on the coast. Yet he left because he had been 
warned by Souillac, under whose direct orders he functioned, 
that he should neither land the troops, nor fight any naval 
battles, nor delay in returning to the Isles to be in time to 
co-operate with the expected reinforcements from France. 
Richmond further thinks that Souillac’s object in sending the 
fleet was political and not military, merely to demonstrate to 
the Indian powers the French inclination to co-operate with 
them at a later stage. D’Orves took these orders literally, and 
missed almost the golden chance of distressing his rivals.^] 

The difficulty in accepting this explanation of Richmond is 
Souillac’s own comment, “By this astonishing obstinacy of. 
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M. d’Orves, which I reported to the Ministry at the time, we 
lost an opportunity such as will never recur, of becoming abso- 
lute masters of the Coromandel coast.” 1 * * We t hink that both 
D’Orves and De Souillac should share the responsibility. D’Orves 
was certainly at fault, for the advantages of his stay were appa- 
rent even to the meanest intellect. That he was timid and 
incapable was quite certain, for he suggested to Suffren later 
that it was better to go to Ceylon than to the Coromandel coast. 
However rigid the French command might have been, we t hink 
that there was room for discretion. Dupleix in the past and 
Suffren in the subsequent period departed from their instructions, 
and no one punished them for it. Despite Haidar's consistent 
entreaties and persuasions, D’Orves failed to take advantage of 
the situation. Never had France come so close to success in 
India, and never had she been so badly let down by her ora 
commanders. D’Orves’ conduct can on no account be defended. 

This does not mean that Souillac could escape blame. It 
was he who had raised Haidar’s expectation by consistent pro- 
mises of aid and yet it was he who instructed D’Orves not to co- 
operate with Haidar. If Souillac’s aim in sending the expedition 
was political, and not military, how could it be achieved by 
actually sending the troops, and yet withholding their landing? 
It was something like dangling a packet of food before a hungry’ 
man without giving it to him. Not to have sent any expedition 
would have been wiser. Scott was certainly right in his remark 
that the appearance of the French fleet “has been equal to a 
decisive victory in our favour,” because it made the Indian 
powers think that the French could do nothing. 5 As for the 
explanation that Souillac wrote to the Minister that D’Orves’ 
obstinacy was at fault, it is quite probable that Souillac attempt- 
ed to throw the blame on his subordinate, when he had to 
explain to his superiors the causes for the folly. It was by such 
conduct that the French laid the foundation for their later 


1 Quoted in G. B. Malleson, Final French Struggle in India, p. 9, (f<W‘ 
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misunderstandings with Haidar. D’Orves’ conduct cannbtrbe 
explained without a reference to Souillac’s policy. 

Meanwhile, Hastings was taking every conceivable measure 
in order to relieve the distressed presidency. His attitude had 
been certainly cold while Whitehill remained in office, but after 
his dismissal it suddenly changed to active interest in the 
Carnatic. He wrote to Bombay that no efforts should be spared 
to expel Haidar from the Carnatic, and reduce his power. 1 We 
shall briefly trace the several measures he look to accomplish 
this object. 

(immediately oh learning of Baillie’s defeat, Hastings had 
proposed the conclusion of a treaty with the Marathas. The 
terms were the mutual restitution of conquests, the liberal pro- 
visions for Raghunath Rao, an offensive alliance against Haidar 
and the French, and the mediation of Mudaji Bhosle for the 
conclusion of this treaty. 2 3 The Marathas rejected these terms.. 
Even Mudaji whose support Hastings was very hopeful of, I 
declined to agree to an offensive alliance against Haidar, raised 
the question of the chauth from Bengal, and demanded the 
return of those territories which were ceded to Fateh Singh 
Gaekwad and Rana of Gohad. 5 Nana opposed the measure 
more vehemently, and called the proposed treaty “impolitic” 
and “derogatory.” 4 

Hastings was not discouraged by these unfavourable respon- 
ses. On 14 January 1781 he sent his trusted assistant, David 
Anderson, to Chimnaji Bhosle at Cuttack soliciting the aid of 
2,000 effective and chosen Maratha horse to accompany Colonel 
Pearse, who . was under orders to march to the Carnatic with 


1 Bengal to Bombay, 7 Jan. 1781, cons. 9 Jan. 1781, B.S.C.P. Range A; 
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) ^ 1C proposed battalions. 1 These negotiations resulted in a treaty 
of alliance between the Bengal Government and Mudaji in 
April 1781 . According to it Chimnaji had to send 2,000 horse 
to the Carnatic, and Bengal was to pay a lakh of rupees per 
month for their maintenance. Besides, Bengal would assist 
Chimnaji in reducing Grahamandala, a central Indian jagir 
which Nana had given to Mudaji, but had taken it back 
subsequently. 2 * 4 In order to ensure further the faithful perfor- 
mance of this treaty', Hastings paid 10 lakhs of rupees to 
Chimnaji as a loan. 1 This amount was payable in two 
years on the personal security of Raja Ram Pandit, Muda- 
ji’s deputy at Cuttack, who offered himself to go to Nagpur to 
promote a hostile alliance against Haidar. Added to these, 
Hastings would pay 16 lakhs of rupees to Mudaji as a gratuity 
if he were to bring about an Anglo-Maratha alliance against 
Haidar. Hastings actually paid three lakhs towards this gratui- 
ty .* Despite these efforts Chimnaji refused to lend the aid of 

2.000 horse under some pretext or the other. He sent an agent, 
Aba Pandit, to John Turing, the Chief of Ganjam, demanding 
a further sum of 25,000 rupees at Vizagapatam, and another 

25.000 at Masulipatam. When Turing made no promise about 
these sums, no troops joined Pearse. 5 

Why did Mudaji disappoint Hastings? Mudaji was a con- 
federate against the Company. Any effort to conclude a hostile 
alliance against Haidar would have excited the jealousy of the 
other confederates. Moreover, Haidar was active preventing an 
Anglo-Maratha understanding. Coote reported to Bengal that 
Haidar paid four lakhs of rupees to Nana soon after the Carna- 
tic invasion. 6 Coote wrote to Goddard that Haidar was using 

1 Instructions to David Anderson, cons. 14 Jan. 1781, B. S. C. P. Range 
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every means in his power to defeat “our views with the Mara- 
thas.” 1 But Goddard thought that Nana’s friendship with 
Haidar did not depend on financial consideration, but on the 
hope that he would so much distress the English in the Carna- 
tic as to force them to accommodate with the Marathas in the 
north. 2 Therefore, when there was close union and perfect 
understanding between Nana and Haidar, Mudaji’s attempt to 
disrupt the confederacy would have been harmful to his own 
interests. But Hastings spared no efforts to use Mudaji’s me- 
dium to bring about the disruption. 

Hastings was active in other fields as well. When Coote 
wanted more troops, Hastings tried to raise volunteers from the 
Bengal battalions by inducing them with the advance of three 
months pay as gratuity. 3 4 When this attempt failed, he sent his 
secretary, Peter Auriol, to Goa in order to secure a body of 
troops from the Portuguese.'* As ill-luck would have it, this 
measure also failed. Auriol learnt at Madras that Haidar had 
anticipated the English measure, and had concluded an offensive 
alliance with the Portuguese in August 1780. The Portuguese 
had agreed to supply Haidar with 500 Europeans and 50 engi- 
neers along with arms and stores. Besides, they would support 
him with a naval armament, if his ports were attacked, and in 
return he would protect their trade and establishments on ,the 
western coast, and would treat them on par with the French in 
his service. 5 This put an end to any expectation of Portuguese 
aid against Haidar. 

Hastings’ resourcefulness prompted him to tap yet another 
source, the Dutch, for aid, whose factory at Porto Novo had 
been plundered by Haidary In November 1780, Light, the pay- 
master of the Company at Palamcota, informed Smith about the 
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Dutch Willingness to conclude a Hostile alliance aaainst Haidar/ 
Cootc supported the idea, and said the: Bengal was already 
in touch with me Dutch concerning the matter." Thersnooa 
Madras enquired from the Dutch the particulars on which they 
were prepared to negotiate. Madras ashed Huddleston, the chief 
at Na core, to sound the Dutch at Xagapatam for an alliance. 1 
Huddleston informed Madras that the Cochin Governor, Paid:, 
had empowered the Dutch agent at Tuticcrn, Anglebeck, Id 
assist the English with 203 Europeans and 1,093 Malays, if the 
English were to take initiative in asking for the aid/ 

| There is some controversy as to who took the initiative la 
proposing the alliance. Dr. Basgupta thinks that they were the 
Dutch, but in Dr. Louhiaen's view they were the English. 7, Dr. 
Dasgupta based his argument on the Madras records. Light had 
written to Madras. “Two days ago I wrote a letter io the 
Governor respecting the offers made by the Dutch.* 72 But id 
view of what Huddleston later wrote to Madras, namely the 
Dutch insistence cn the English initiative, and Eastings'’ 
negotiations with the Dutch in Bengal. Dr. Lonhizen's view 
seems to be correct Long before Madras took an:* 7 step, the 
matter had already agitated the Supreme Council. 

In Bengal there was at this time an unprecedented under- 
standing between the English and the Dutch. Hastings had lent 
a battalion of sepoys to the Dutch, when they needed aid.' 
Knowing full well that they had troops at Cochin and Colombo, 


: Smith's minute, cons. 20 Nov. 17S1, M.S.C.P. Hangs D, vol 3,?. -Q3B 
1 CooJe’5 minute. Ibid, p. 2039 
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‘ Huddleston to Madras, 22 Dec. 1780, cons. 4 Jan. 3781, Ib’d,voL5, 
pp. 1 8-9 

1 A.P. Dasairpta, Jba Central Authority in British India, pp, 341-3:0. '£3 
Louhizen, ‘'The Dutch East India Company and Mysore 7 ’, unpublished 
Cambridge Ph. D- thesis, 1957, p. 183 
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Hastings asked Ross, the Dutch Director at Chinsura, whether 
they could lend the English any aid. Hoping that his proposal 
would be accepted, Hastings drew up a treaty of alliance bet- 
ween the Nawab and the Dutch. The terms he offered were so 
attractive that no Government with any discretionary powers 
would ever refuse. The whole of the Tinnevelly district 
together with the pearl fishery rights to the south of Ramesh- 
waram was to be ceded permanently to the Dutch in return for 
their aid of 1,000 European infantry, 200 artillery and 1,000 
Malays. 1 Hastings thought that these were sufficient induce- 
ments to secure the consent of the Dutch at Cochin, Colombo 
and Batavia. Accordingly, without reference either to the 
Dutch or to the Nawab, who was to lose the territory, Hastings 
signed and sealed the treaty, and appointed James Lucy 
- Dighton, a Bengal civilian, to carry the treaty personally first 
to the Nawab, and then to Colombo and Cochin, to whom he 
wrote separate letters seeking their approval. 2 * The Nawab was 
not consulted on the ground that he would not refuse his 
consent from motives of policy and necessity. If he did, he was 
to be warned that his very existence depended upon “the 
wealth of Bengal and the blood of the British subjects,” and 
therefore he ought to be careful in his decision. 2 

To Hastings 5 surprise it was the Madras Government who 
strongly opposed the treaty. They said that Tinnevelly was the 
only district which was yielding revenues to the Company, the 
other districts being occupied by Haidar. Its surrender would 
make the Indian powers draw unfair conclusions of the 
Company’s power. Madras needed cavalry, and not infantry. 
There was no money in the treasury to pay for the Dutch 
troops. Finally Coote’s arrival at Madras and the proposed 
march of the Bengal battalions to the Carnatic had removed 
the need for the Dutch aid. 4 Dighton was sent back to Bengal 
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without allowing him to go to Cochin and Colombo. 

Why did Madras oppose' the treaty? Dr. Louhizen tTirnfo 
that the Nawab and his creditors defeated the treaty. 1 * 3 * * We 
doubt very much the Nawab’s part in it. There is no letter 
from the Nawab either to Madras or to Bengal refusing his 
consent. Only the Committee's minute states that he was 
unwilling to accept the treaty.- Scott, who was present at the 
time at Madras, met the Nawab several times, who never 
mentioned the treaty even once, although other political 
affairs such as a treaty with the Marathas, were long discussed. 1 
It was Smith who informed Scott of the Nawab's opposition to 
the treaty.' Scott wrote to Hastings that the opposition was 
mostly from those who were deeply interested in the Nawab’s 
revenues, and that the treaty would affect adversely “ the Inter- 
ests of many people of some consequence on the Indian World at 
Home.**" Moreover, the Naw'ab told Scott that he was sending 
a deputation to Bengal to settle his financial affairs. 6 If so, the 
Nawab who was expecting Hastings’ support would not have 
incurred his displeasure by rejecting the treaty. Even if the 
Nawab had opposed, Madras could have over-ruled him, just 
as they had done quite often in the past. Hastings had 
sufficiently warned the Nawab not to reject the treaty. Hastings 
would have strongly resented the opposition of Madras as 
well, for on a less important issue of Guntur, he had suspended 
Whitehill. But when it was a question of the Arcot interests in 
England, Hastings would think twice before incurring 
their displeasure. Scott wrote to Hastings, “ I have 
seen Mr. Smith this morning. He tells me that the Nawab will 
never consent to be a Party in the Dutch Treaty, a circum- 
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stance that will probably not be disagreeable to you, when you 
hear on what a very precarious situation we are now with their 
High Mightinesses-'in England.” 1 2 3 Therefore, in defeating the 
treaty we think that the influence of the creditors was more at 
work than the Nawab’s, who was to a certain extent an instru- 
ment in their hands. When Hastings came to know of the 
rejection of the teaty, far from being displeased, he approved 
of the Madras Government’s policy. However, the Madras 
Government’s stand was justified on one ground. The Dutch 
had declared war against the English in Europe, but Hastings 
was not aware of it. 2 As it were by some premonition Madras 
took the right step of rejecting the treaty, or else the Nawab 
would not only have lost his southern possessions but also have 
added one more enemy. Nevertheless, the Dutch treaty revealed 
Hastings’ anxiety to defeat Haidar by every conceivable means. 

Hastings’ interest in the Carnatic did not cease with the 
unsuccessful Dutch treaty. If he had thought of it to secure the 
military aid, to solve the much more difficult problem of 
finance, he obtained the assignment of the Carnatic from the 
Nawab. Neither the Madras Government nor the Nawab had 
any money to prosecute the war. They depended entirely upon 
Bengal, who had sent from September 1780 to February 1781 a 
sum of 2,797,853 rupees. 5 But the Bengal finances were also far 
from satisfactory, and they gave notice to Madras not to expect 
any more money. 4 On 26 February 1781 they recommended to 
Madras to secure the complete assignment of the Carnatic 
revenues from the Nawab for the expenses of the war. 5 This 
letter was much quoted later by Lord Macartney in his rigid 
policy of enforcing the assignment. The Nawab refused to 
assign his territories, and the matter was brought to a crisis.® 
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Meanwhile, the Nawab had sent to Bengal his Dirnn, Syed 
Azam Khan, and the Military' and Political Secretary to the 
Madras Government, Richard Sulivan,to negotiate a new treaty, 
which would put an end to his financial difficulties. The choice 
of Sulivan was remarkable, for the Nawab chose an Englishman 
to cause dissensions between Madras and Bengal. The terms of 
(he proposed treaty were the recognition of the Nawab as the 
hereditary ruler of the Carnatic, the conquest oPTanjorefor 
him, the restoration of the ceded districts to him neah Madras, 
the liquidation of his debt of seven million pagodas both to the 
Company and the individuals, and the financial aid for the 
prosecution of the war.' 

Of these proposals Bengal rejected the conquest of Tanjore 
and the restoration of the ceded districts. Concerning the rest, 
it agreed to finance the war, provided he assigned the Carnatic 
revenues to the Company. All his private debt upto 1781 was 
consolidated into a new debt. A bond bearing interest was to be 
given to the private creditors. A treaty to this effect w 7 as signed 
on 2 April 1 781. 1 2 * The outcome of this treaty was happy neither to 
the Nawab nor to the Company. It led to a serious controversy 
when the occasion arose to enforce it. Hastings sent Sulivan as 
his agent to watch over the execution of the new treaty. When 
Sulivan came to Madras, Macartney was the Governor, who 
strongly objected to the policy of the Bengal Government. 

In yet another way Hastings attempted to relieve Madras 
of its distress. He proposed to secure the Nizam’s aid by ceding 
him the Northern Sarkars. As early as 9 April 1780 Hollond 
had informed Hastings that the Nizam was willing to conclude 
an alliance against Haidar, being apprehensive of Haidar s 
intentions on Guntur, but Hollond had replied that the 
English were not anxious to break with Haidar. 5 But after 
Haidar’s invasion and the Guntur restoration the Nizam 
remained silent, although while making the restoration White- 
hill had indirectly sought his aid. Hollond considered this to be 

1 Requests of the Nawab, cons. 22 Aug. 17S1, Ibid, vol. 7, pp. 1989-96 

J Bengal to Madras, Ibid, pp. 1997-2002 
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an unwise step, for the restoration would lose all grace if 
followed by a demand. However, he was hopeful that the 
Nizam would finally join the English. 1 * 3 Subsequently, thinking 
that the situation was critical, Cootc desired to secure the 
Nizam’s aid. 1 Hollond reported that the Nizam was willing to 
lend it. 5 6 Hastings approved of these steps. 4 But Hyderabad was 
a peculiar court, where consistency was unknown, and intrigue 
was the order. Hollond wrote to Hastings that Haidar had 
taken more territories of the Marathas than of the Nizam, and 
therefore, “they might perhaps be prevailed on to join us on 
easier conditions, and being besides of a different Religion from 
the Moors they appear to be our safest allies.” 5 The negotia- 
tions with Mudaji having failed, Hastings must have conceived 
that the Nizam’s aid alone was possible, and that it would not 
be forthcoming unless followed by some attractive offers. 

Meanwhile, during the first five months of 17S1, the 
financial difficulties became more acute at Madras. On 13 May 
in a letter to Bengal, Madras went to the extent of proposing 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the Nizam. He was to 
furnish 15 or 20,000 horse, for which the Company would 
conquer for him those territories in Mysore which once belonged 
to him, protect them from foreign attack, and settle the arrears 
of the tribute after the war/ Hastings approved of these terms, 
and asked Hollond to conclude a treaty in accordance with 
them. 7 But Hollond was of opinion that the terms were too 
extensive in scope, and that the Nizam would ask the Company 
to conquer the whole of Mysore for him, as they had acknow- 
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Iedgcd his suzerainty over the entire state in the 1768 treaty. 
Therefore, Hollond suggested that the Nizam should assist the 
Company with 15 or 20,000 horse, and they would agree to a 
division of Haidar's territory* on a previously agreed formula. 1 
Hastings must also have thought that it was unwise to commit 
the Company to a later embarrassment of conquest for the 
Nizam, and that it was better to obtain his aid on more 
practicable terms, such as the retrocession of the Sarkars. 
This decision was taken by the Supreme Council on 2 July 
1781, when a new Governor was at Madras. 2 

Thus during the first year of Haidar’s invasion, innumera- 
ble difficulties confronted the English at Madras. The incapa- 
city, inactivity and dissensions in the Government had brought 
their affairs almost to the verge of ruin. Baillie’s defeat was the 
most disastrous event experienced by the Company ever since 
it became a territorial power in India. At least the Bombay 
Government's defeat was retrieved by the subsequent successes 
of Goddard and Popham, but the Company’s credit was not 
redeemed in the Carnatic, although similar measures were 
taken of the despatch of men and money to Madras, together 
with the best military* leader (Coote) available at the time. 
Haidar declared himself the Nawab of the Carnatic, and 
consolidated his position. Difficulties of finance, provisions 
and transport in the face of Haidar's vigorous conduct offered 
a stupendous task for the English. The Nawab was not 
co-operating with the Government. Every pagoda and every .. 
grain of food had to come from Bengal. In these circumstances 
Hastings alone cast a ray of hope to deliver goods for the 
English. In offering to end the Maratha war, in proposing an 
alliance with them, in attempting to secure Mudaji s aid, in 
trying to raise volunteers for the Carnatic, and in contacting 
the Portuguese, the Dutch and the Nizam to secure their ai s 
Hastings exhibited rare qualities of statesmanship. Tho se 
efforts indicate his consciousness that Haidar was no ordinary 
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invader, and that the exertions of all the three presidencies 
were required to dislodge the formidable invader from the 
Carnatic. But the task was not all easy, and even the advent 
of a more energetic governor than Whitchill or Smith would 
not contribute much to the accomplishment of the object. 



CHAPTER VIII ‘ 

THE SECOND PHASE OF THE MYSORE WAR 
(June 1781 to June 1782) 

After Rumbold’s return to England, the question of 
appointing a successor to his post agitated the Company. The 
appointment of a governor was always a difficult issue, for it 
set an intense political activity in all influential circles. The 
policies of Laurence Sulivan, the Deputy Chairman of the 
Company, had been opposed in the past by Lord North and his 
colleague, John Robinson. But in 3780 there was close under- 
standing between Sulivan and North, both of whom were eager 
to keep Hastings in power. 1 The new governor had to satisfy 
the condition of working smoothly with Hastings, besides being 
acceptable both to the Direction and the Ministry. Lord 
Macartney satisfied these conditions, and therefore his selection 
for the post did not offer any great difficulty in the General 
Court. 2 

George Lord Macartney, whose administration was going 
to be eventful at Madras, had already made a name for himself 
in British political and social life, having filled such important 
posts as the Envoy Extraordinary to Russia, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and the Governor of Granada in West Indies. 
Twice a member of Parliament, holding an Irish peerage, a 
friend of Burke, Hume and Voltaire, a member of Dr. Johnson’s 
Literary Club, and himself a man of high intellectual attain- 
ments, Macartney’s rank and reputation were very high indeed. 
Besides, he had the support of both the Ministry and the Court. 
In fact the Madras governorship was Lord North’s gift t0 

• r 
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Macartney, who was a personal friend of Sulivan as well. 1 
Therefore, the new governor was no ordinary person, but the 
very pick of the British public life. He was known for his 
integrity and ability, and was sent with great expectations that 
he would reforirf the abuses in the Madras Presidency, “the 
plague spot of India. 5 ’ 2 

But these expectations were not fulfilled. His administra- 
tion proved to be most tumultuous in Madras, as he lacked 
tact and address. His ruthless execution of his bold plans 
excited opposition at every step, and he quarrelled with almost 
every important person (Hastings, Hughes, Coote, Stuart, 
Benfield and the Nawab) with whom he came in contact. His 
inexperience of Indian affairs and his anxiety to effect radical 
reforms caused much friction and unrest. He rightly remarked 
that a person “ who has not been in India knows Mankind but 
by halves.” 3 * 

The new post to which Macartney succeeded was not a bed 
of roses. A terrible war was raging in the Carnatic, nearly 
two-thirds of which was under Haidar’s occupation. Coote 
had not gained a single victory, and had been tied down to the 
coast owing to the lack of supplies. Almost famine 
conditions prevailed in the presidency. Supplies from Bengal 
were interrupted by the presence of the French privateers. 
The troops were almost mutinous for want of pay. All 
resources including bills on England had been exhausted. The 
picture was gloomy, but Macartney set himself to face it 
boldly. 

Macartney’s first, act was the decision to capture the Dutch 
settlements in the Carnatic. Coote opposed an attack on them; 
he said that they could not be captured without making a 
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disgraceful treaty with Kaidar. 1 2 * 4 But Macartney took tne cs- 
ponsibL ty upon himself, anc was successful in tne reducticncf 
Sadras. Fulicat. FoB.de and Jagarraikgur, all cf them cn the 
Camatic coast." The more important of them. Tiiticcm. 
Nagapaiam, Ostericurg and Trinccmalee (the last two in 
Ceylon) were also taken, and the Dutch power was completely 
destroyed in India. 

, Macartney was fortunate that hi is advent coincided with a 
few victories over Kaidar. who had remained unbeaten since 
the war; Having been inactive since February. Cccte moved 
to Porto Novo in June. Kaidar was near Chidambaram, winch. 
Coote attempted to take, hut failed. 1 The rebuff was too much, 
for the old General whose prestige seemed to suffer farther By 
Tipu's siege of Wan diwash, which was cu the verge of falls 
Kaidar s troops had invested Fermacoil: his horse had eaten 
Tanjore and Trichinopoty : and Cuddalore was in immediate 
danger. Coate hac to fght a battle at all costs.. 

Coote was lucky that Kaidar was in a mood to fght. tJ3n 
1 July a battle took_j:Iace at Forte Novo, where Kaidar was 
completely defeated. \ It was a keenly contested cattle lasting 
from 5 a.m. to 4 p.nr jlT was an important victory for the 
English, because they hsT hut one army in the whole presi- 
dency, and its defeat would have been disastrous to their 
interests. It retrieved the loss of prestige they had suffers! at 
Pc-Iilur. It facilitated Hastings in his negotiations win the 
Marathas. Kaidar lost his able commander. Mir Sahib, me 
places that were threatened were relieved from danger.] 

Although the Company s reputation was redeemer sc 
material advantage followed from the victory. Coote gained 
nothing but the battle-field, not even a gun. He lamer tec that 
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Haidar’s strong and fine cattle drew off the guns, which could 
not be prevented due to want of cavalry on the English side. 
Coote’s movements were so slow that he covered three miles 
in 11 hours. 1 He . observed, “We are more like beaten than 
victorious troops.” 2 He had a good load of artillery, but not 
enough number of cattle to drag it. He had a fine army, but 
not enough povisions to feed it. In anger he declared that he 
would relinquish the command, if his distress was not removed. 3 
He returned to Cuddalore for more supplies. 

The inefficiency and corruption in the Nawab’s government 
were responsible for the want of supplies to the English army. 
Moreover, Coote’s special powers prevented Macartney from 
removing those abuses in the administration. Nevertheless, 
Macartney procured some supplies from the Northern Sarkars, 
engaged 1,200 coolies for want of bullocks to carry them, raised 
a loan of five lakhs of pagodas from the city of Madras, and 
created a separate army in the south by assembling troops from 
several garrisons. 4 

But Macartney’s policy in another direction was highly 
objectionable. Soon after the victory at Porto Novo he opened 
negotiations with Haidar for peace, a presumption which Has- 
tings resented. 5 Macartney defended his conduct under the plea 
that he acted on the advice of Hughes and Coote, both of whom 
agreed that the Company’s position in the Carnatic had been 
reduced “to that state of imminent necessity which removed the 
restraint laid by law on this presidency in treating or contacting 
with Indian Powers.” 6 It is difficult to agree with Macartney on 
this issue, because the situation had improved by 5 July, when a 
victory was won at Porto Novo, when the Dutch settlements had 
been captured, and when some resources had been found. He 
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wrote to Haidar that the Company vras anxious for peace, that it 
had disapproved of the conduct of the previous governors vie 
had offended him. and that if this peace offer was rejected, 
serious action would be taken. Ccote and Hughes aiso wrote 
separately to Haidar to the same effect. 1 

| Haidar rejected the peace onerff He expressed doubts as 
to me ability of Macartney to make'amends for the past offer- 
ees. 2 But he indicated that he might accommodate if sens 
advantages were shown to him. Such a response being unfavour- 
able, Macartney dropped sil negotiations. Haidar's conduct wes 
not surprising, as he was in an advantageous position. Note lag 
remained but to prosecute the war. 

On learning that the Bengal detachment under Pearse vns 
arriving from the north, Coote himself moved to effect the junc- 
tion, and thus avoided the mistake which Munro had committed, 
namely of placing too much confidence in the detachment to 
force its way. Haidar as expected tried to prevent the junction, 
but was not successful Pearse joined Coote on 1 August near 
Pulicat. Thinking that Cooie's reinforced army might attack 
Aicot, Haidar took even' precaution to defend it. 1 When Come 
did not threaten Arcot, Haidar decided to try his fortune once 
again on the same lucky ‘ground of Polilur, where he had beaten 
Baiilie, and where he hadTroilt a city called Fatehpurd But tbs 
time he was beaten on 27 August. - ] However, his loss was not 
great as he returned before the"* action was closed. Coote $ 
loss was unusually great, S3 Europeans and 370 sepoys hiilm 
and wounded, because Haidar’s fire was well-directed and tne 
battle was fought for a long time, from nine in tne 
morning until sunset. General Stuart lost a leg, and Ccote s 
Aid-de-camp was killed. Coote could not pursue Haidar, & 
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some of his men had had no rice for two days . 1 The victory 
had no other effect than to establish once again that Haidar 
could not stand a straight fight. . The victory was won only by 
Coote’s tactical ability, as the duration of the battle and the 
number of casualties proved that it was by no means an easy 
one. 

Meanwhile, Macartney’s relations with Hastings were grow- 
ing uneasy. It was Sulivan’s desire that these two should remain 
on the most friendly terms, and in confidence he had stated to 
Hastings that much good might result from this union, as 
Macartney was supported at home “by interests of the first and 
most permanent magnitude .” 2 On arrival Macartney also had 
assured Hastings of his consistent co-operation with him. But 
these expectations were frustrated, and serious differences arose 
between them over the retrocession of the Sarkars, the assign- 
ment of the Carnatic and the grant of special powers to Coote. 

The first dispute was over the Northern Sarkars. Hastings 
had decided to surrender them in order to secure the Nizam’s 
aid . 3 Bengal was of the opinion that in view of the Company’s 
critical situation all over India the Nizam’s aid had become 
essential, and this aid could not be obtained without the 
retrocession of the Sarkars. The Bengal Government further 
argued that as the Company would be receiving the aid in 
exchange for the Sarkars, there was no room for others to think 
that the surrender was made either under threat or weakness. 
Therefore, Hastings proposed a treaty by which the Nizam 
would send a body of horse in return for the Sarkars and the 
full settlement of the arrears of the tribute . 4 

Macartney disagreed with this policy. He thought it dis- 
graceful to surrender territories in order to secure foreign aid. 
He further argued that the victory at Porto Novo, the arrival 
of Pearse’s detachment, the insincerity of the Nizam, the 
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strategic situation of the Sarkars, and the elimination of a 
chance to accommodate with Haidar would make the policy 
unwise. It was thought that Haidar would quit the Carnatic 
for much less concessions, and that the Indian powers would 
certainly draw unfair conclusions of the Company’s inconsis- 
tency and inability to defend themselves, without giving the 
English any credit either for justice or moderation.’ 

Macartney was certainly right in this case. It is surprising 
that Hastings should have thought of giving up the coastal 
strips, which were really useful to a naval power like the 
British. 2 The Nizam’s aid was doubtful, as his attempt to break 
the Confederacy would have invited an attack both from the 
Marathas and Haidar. The utility of the Nizam’s aid was also 
doubtful, for his aid had served no purpose in the first Mysore 
war. Although Hastings revised his decision for the time being, 
he was still thinking in March 1782 that it was desirable to 
restore the Sarkars and obtain the Nizam’s aid. 3 However, in 
justice to Hastings it must be mentioned that he had suggested 
the measure on the repeated reports of distress in the Carnatic, 
and that he never pressed the point when Macartney dis- 
approved of it. Although Macartney was right, he treated the 
subject with such emphasis on facts and figures as to create 
an impression that Hastings was needlessly dismembering the 
Presidency, and that it needed Macartney’s best efforts to 
prevent it. 

Macartney’s policy towards the Nizam was to conclude a 
defensive alliance, and therefore he asked Hollond to negotiate 
a treaty by which the Nizam was to send a body of force to 
Madras, and the Company would likewise assist him if his 
dominions were invaded. If the Nizam was not agreeable to 
this condition, Macartney would restore him all such conquests 
in Mysore as were once under the Nizam’s rule. 4 He thought 

1 Macartney to Hastings, 10 Aug. 1781, P-C.M. p. Ill 
J C. C. Davies, Ibid, p. xiii 

8 Staunton to Macartney, 2 March 1782, Ibid, p. 151 
4 Madras to Hollond, 29 Sept. 1781, M. S. C. P. RaDge D, vol. 8, 
pp, 2442-3 
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that the Nizam’s anxiety for an olfcnsivc alliance was due to 
nothing but “ambition without limits.” 1 2 * 4 

Hollond was already negotiating for an offensive alliance 
when Macartney’s instructions reached him. Hollond wrote 
back that the Nizam was anxious for an offensive alliance, 
which alone had prompted him to mediate for peace between 
the Company and the Maralhas. Moreover, if the Nizam was 
disappointed; he might join Haidar, who was offering large 
sums of money to him. Hollond was hopeful that it was 
possible to secure the Nizam’s aid even before a general peace 
was concluded with the Maralhas. 5 

These arguments did not bring about a change in 
Macartney. He continued to think that Madras could not 
make conquests for the Nizam, when it was incapable of 
recovering its own territories from the invader, that an offensive 
alliance would impede an accommodation with Haidar, if he was 
so disposed after his defeats, and that the insincerity of the 
Nizam might disappoint the English, just as Chimnaji had done 
after receiving money. 1 But Hollond thought that the policy 
of restraint and moderation would not work in India, where 
the princes were motivated only by a zeal to extend their own 
power, and therefore an offensive alliance was essential.* 

On the other hand Bengal was urging Hollond to conclude 
an offensive alliance with the Nizam. It wrote to Hollond, 
“What a field for His Highness’s ambition and ability ! What a 
crisis must the seizure or neglect of so glorious an opportunity 
mark in his Reign ! Permit us to add, what a field does the 
situation offer to the abilities of a Negotiator.” 5 These varying 
orders of two masters caused not a little confusion in Hollond. 
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Fortunately Bengal did not press its point, and left it to 
Macartney to secure the aid or not. Subsequently when the 
French appeared in India, Macartney revised his policy and 
sought the Nizam’s aid. In this controversy Macartney judged 
the Nizam’s vacillating policy better than Hastings, who was 
prepared to secure the aid even on disadvantageous terms such 
as the surrender of the Sarkars and the conclusion of an offensive 
alliance. Macartney thought that necessity alone should deter- 
mine whether the aid be secured at all costs or not. Before the 
French advent, he did not judge the necessity to be so imminent 
as to ask for foreign aid, but after their advent, he certainly 
thought that the situation called for such a request. 

But Macartney was not right in another controversy, namely 
his advances to the Marathas without a reference to Bengal. 
Early in September 1781 when Macpherson (a member of 
the Supreme Council) arrived at Madras, Macartney addressed 
a joint letter from himself, Macpherson, Coote and Hughes to 
the Peshwa stating that special orders had come from home to 
make peace with the Marathas. The letter pledged the faith of 
the four authors together with that of the Supreme Council, 
the Company, the King and the British nation for giving the 
Marathas every just satisfaction. 1 This meant the restoration 
of Gujarat, Salsette and Bassein, and the surrender of Raghu- 
nath Rap' It was an extraordinary document, which was 
unauthorized by the Supreme Council, and sent at a time 
when they were negotiating for a separate peace with 
Sindhia. Although the authors made the expected French 
junction with Haidar an excuse for their conduct, still it was a 
definite breach of the Regulating Act. But for Hastings’ quarrel 
with Chait Singh who had shut him up at Chunar, a major clash 
between the two presidencies would have been inevitable. 
Macartney wrote to Sulivan, “Your system of peace with all the 
Country Powers you will observe by my letters is perfectly my 
own Idea.” 2 Hastings would never have suffered such a 

1 Macartney, Coote, Hughes and Macpherson to the Peshwa, 11, Sept. 
1781, Home Misc. vol. 246, pp. 347-9 

* Macartney to Sulivan, 28 Jan. 1782, P.C.M. p. 182 
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presumption on Macartney's part. Fortunately, the letter did 
not reach Poona in time, or else Nana would not have missed 
so fair a chance. He openly confessed this to the Nawab’s vakil 
at Poona. 1 * Besides, Macartney caused similar joint letters to be 
addressed to Bombay and to Goddard to cease hostilities 
immediately, and forwarded these through Nana to impress 
upon him how desirous the Company was for peace. Only 
Hastings' own preoccupations with Chait Singh averted a clash 
between Bengal and Madras. 

Meanwhilc^on 27 September Cootc gained another victory 
over Haidar at Solinghur. Haidar suffered great loss, almost 
twice as much as in the two previous battles/ But soon he 
retaliated by intercepting the entire detachment under 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Owen, and by taking all his baggage 
and 1,500 bullocks. 3 * * 6 Tipu surprised another detachment under 
Captain Temple, and took four guns and baggage/ Vellore stood 
in the immediate necessity of supplies, and Cootc proceeded 
to its relief in November. On his way back, he took Chittur, 
an important fort. The monsoons drawing near, Coote’s army 
went into cantonment, and with it another compaign of the 
war came to an end. 

The campaign from July to November appeared favourable 
to the Company, for they gained three victories. But in reality 
the distress was more on their side, for the lack of supplies, 
finance and cavalry had robbed them of all their victories. 
Coote could not march a mile from the sea-shore for fear of 
starvation!/ He wrote to Madras that never since he became a 
soldier, he had seen such distress in any army/ Polur was 
abandoned for want of provisions. Four 18-pounder guns 
were destroyed for want of bullocks. Horses dropped dead for 
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want of grain. Owen saw 100 camp followers falling dead for 
want of food. 1 * It was a difficult campaign indeed. As these 
difficulties were not removed, Haidar could not be dislodged 
even after his defeats. He retreated on such occasions to places 
of safety rather than evacuated the Carnatic. The English 
could only defeat him, but not distress him, for their army was 
ever turned to the coast for supplies. They could neither force 
a battle on him, nor chase him after a battle, nor carry off even 
the prizes gained in a battle. Excepting a few battles, the rest 
of the campaign witnessed a desultory warfare, which was 
more suited to Haidar than to Coote. Haidar was interested in 
exhausting the Madras Government in order to force them to 
grant the concessions he demanded, and the campaign seemed 
to advance this object. 

Jjn October 1781 Macartney decided to capture Nagaratam, 
an important Dutch settlement on the Coromandel coast] At 
first Coote supported the idea, but later changed his mind and 
thought it to be a grave military error, which might result in 
disgrace and in the loss of Tanjore. 1 Macartney disagreed from 
this view, and considered that the capture of Nagapatam was 
essential for the safety of the southern districts, and for 
procuring supplies from there. Whereas Coote desired to expel 
Haidar first from the Carnatic, Macartney wanted to crush the 
Dutch first before they could join the French . 3 Macartney was 
right on this point, for Haidar had already concluded an 
offensive alliance with the Dutch on 29 July 1781, which was 
ratified on 4 September and sent to Batavia for approval. 4 
According to this treaty in return for military supplies and 
2,000 Dutch troops, Haidar had promised them his support if 
Nagapatam was attacked. 5 Accordingly a Dutch detachment of 


1 Coote to Madras, 20 Nov. 1781, cons. 22 Nov. 1781, Ibid, pp. 2973-4 
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600 men was co-operating with Haidar. Therefore, Macartney 
was anxious to reduce the Dutch, before they received any 
reinforcement from Batavia or from Europe, or they were 
joined by their allies, the French, who might find Nagapatam a 
convenient place to land their troops. 

Ignoring the advice of Coote, Macartney collected an army 
from the southern districts, and captured Nagapatam on 12 
November. The Dutch had 6,550 men in the fort, besides 1,500 
men who were sent by Haidar. l ^The fall of Nagapatam was an 
important event, as it destroyed the Dutch power on the 
Coromandel coast, and gave the English the essential supplies 
they needed, 537 bars of silver, 14,000 pagodas, 5,000 stand of 
arms, 200 pieces of artillery and 1,000 horse. 2 It also revealed 
differences between Coote and Macartney. Macartney thought 
that Coote’s opposition to the measure was due to bis ambition 
to gain “fame and fortune” for himself. 3 ^] 

Why was Coote quarrelling with Macartney? Coote was 
old, peevish and ambitious. Accidents and disappointments 
irritated him, and he threw the blame on Macartney. Coote 
was surrounded by advisers who were inimical to Macartney. 
Chief among them were Thomas Graham, his Persian 
Secretary, and Paul Benfield, the bullock contractor. Graham 
had concerted as far reaching a scheme as obtaining for himself 
the sole control of the Nawab’s revenues. He asked the Nawab 
to appoint him Amildar-General, or the chief controller of the 
Nawab’s revenues. 4 Benfield was anxious to make quick profits, 
but Macartney would not let him doit easily. Therefore, Benfield 
made common cause with Graham. Both must have told 
Coote that Macartney’s rigid economy was responsible for the 
difficulties of procuring both bullocks and provisions, for when- 
ever Graham was absent from Madras, Macartney’s relations 
would improve with Coote. 5 However, despite the frictions the 
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relations between the two in 1781 did not reach the breaking 
point, which they did in 1782 after Graham’s return from 
Bengal. In November Macartney observed, “I have courted 

him like a Mistress, and humoured him like a Child and 

nothing will alter my Conduct in these respects towards him.” 1 * * 

At this time Hastings was trying in Bengal to end the war 
by making peace with the Marathas, whose exclusion from the 
Confederacy would force Haidar either to accommodate with 
the English or face a hostile alliance of the Company and the 
Marathas. Besides, Hastings was pressed from every direction 
to make peace. Coote from Madras, Sulivan from England, 
and his other friends all joined in a common cry for peace with 
the Marathas on any terms." Mudaji’s mediation having failed 
Hastings asked Goddard to contact Nana and conclude a 
treaty on the basis of the terms of 25 September 1780 with one 
important modification, namely that the proposed offensive 
alliance against Haidar was waived, but the Marathas were to 
permit Goddard to cross their territories to attack Mysore. 8 

Before Nana’s reaction to these proposals was known, 
Sindhia expressed his desire for a separate peace. The capture 
of Gwalior and Bassein by the English, their alliances with 
Fateh Singh Gaekwad and the Rana of Gohad, the successes 
of Colonel Muir and Major Popham and Sindhia’s own defeat 
on 16 February 1781 made him sue for peace. 4 * * * The terms. 
Sindhia proposed were his mediation to conclude a general 
peace between the Company and the Confederates, the 
surrender of certain districts to him by the Company on the 
bank of the Jamuna, and the grant of their assistance 
to him “at all times.'” 11 Hastings accepted these terms with the 
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modification that aid would be given to Sindhia, if it did not 
complicate the Company’s affairs, and if Sindhia was ready to 
join the English against Haidar. 1 fMuir successfully concluded 
the treaty on 20 October 1781. 2 

This treaty marks the advent of a significant turn in events, 
for with it the Company’s war with the Marathas practically 
came to an end. Besides, Sindhia became the Company’s friend 
at a time when their affairs were at the lowest ebb with 
Hastings himself being shut up as a prisoner at Chunar by 
Chaith Singh. The treaty paved the way for a closer under- 
standing between the two powers in the subsequent years. 
Although Hastings wrote to Scott that Muir was mostly 
responsible for this treaty, it was Hastings’ policy which 
brought about its conclusion. 3 4 * He planned a diversion on 
Sindhia’s possessions in the teeth of opposition from Francis. 
It was this policy that distressed Sindhia most, and left 
Goddard at ful liberty to prosecute the war in Gujarat.^] 

But Hastings’ policy concerning the assignment of the 
Carnatic revenues was not successful. Madras reacted very 
adversely to the Bengal treaty of 2 April 1781. 6 7 Johnson 
thought that it was disgraceful. 0 But it brought full satisfac- 
tion to the Nawab, who fired even a salute in its honour." 
Macartney’s response was quite different. He opposed it 
strongly, criticised its every clause, questioned its very legality, 
and called it unjust, unauthorised and provocative. The point 
that irritated him most was the appointment of Sulivan, 
a Madras civilian, to supervise the execution of the treaty. 8 
Although Hastings had explained in a personal letter to 
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Macartney that only the extreme financial distress at Madras 
had prompted him to take the step, Macartney was not con- 
vinced, and wrote a very provoking letter to Hastings. 1 In fact 
Macartney had no reason to oppose the policy so fiercely, for 
there was nothing derogatory to Madras except for Sulivan’s 
appointment, but Hastings had removed that objection as well 
by asking Sulivan to resign, if Macartney so desired. 2 The core 
of the treaty was the assignment of the Carnatic, which was to 
form the cardinal principle of Macartney’s policy despite all 
his wrath at Hastings. If the Nawab’s intention in agreeing to 
the treaty was to cause dissensions between the two presi- 
dencies, no other plan could have been more effective. 

At first Macartney drew up his plan by which the Nawab 
was to pay all his revenues, over 30 lakhs of pagodas per year, 
to the Company for 12 years. Of this sum 12 lakhs were to be 
spent on war, four lakhs for the Nawab’s personal use, and the 
balance for liquidating his debt. By this method Macartney 
hoped to build not only a reserve of 3,750,000 pagodas at the 
end of the plan period, but also to make Madras a city of 
“honourable commerce” and of “real resource.” 3 The only 
defect in this plan was the assumption that money would easily 
flow from the Nawab’s hands into the Company’s treasury. 

Very soon Macartney was disillusioned. He forced the 
Nawab to assign the revenues on the threat that if he did not 
voluntarily assign them, they would be forcibly acquired as per 
the Bengal letter of 26 February. 4 * This made the Nawab 
declare that if a sixth part of the revenues were set apart for 
his personal use, he was prepared to assign the Carnatic not 
only during the war but also after it in order to liquidate his 
debt and to maintain a body of cavalry. 6 Macartney won a 
major point, and to his surprise the assignment was for an 
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indefinite period. The Nawab's share together with the expenses 
on civil administration would not exceed a third of the 
revenues, and the Company would have two-thirds for military 
use.' A Committee of six persons with Paul Bcnfield as its 
Chairman was appointed to work out the details of the take- 
over. 

But these arrangements proved unsatisfactory. The Nawab 
continued to collect “every farthing in his power for his own 
Use. 1 * * 4 ' 5 Yet he complained of undue interference by Europeans 
in his internal administration. Me considered it less derogatory 
to his dignity in investing Macartney with full powers to 
manage the revenues. Accordingly, on 2 December the Nawab 
gave their full management to Macartney, with powers to 
appoint all renters and Amildars, but they were to be confirmed 
by the Nawab with the usual sanads called hauls.' Bengal was 
greatly surprised that the Nawab yielded so easily so material a 
point.* 

What brought about a change in the Nawab deserves 
notice, as the names of Haidar and Tipu figure therein. 
Macartney thought that Coote's differences with the Nawab’s 
second son, Amir-ul-Umra, were responsible for it. r * Cootc had 
recommended the appropriation of the entire revenues, but 
Amir-ul-Umra had opposed it. Cootc wrote to Hastings, “So 
mysterious has been the conduct of the Nabob’s second son 
ever since my arrival that it confirmed me in my suspicion of 
his being a traitor to our interests, and that he holds private 
correspondence with Hyder Ally, I can believe from the 
mention that he has himself made of him to me in conversation. 
To get a sufficient proof is all I want to check the further 
progress of intrigues wfhicjh strike at the very root of our 
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existence” 1 Co otc suspected that Amir-uI-Umra was in touch 
with Tipu as well. 5 In his private talk with Macartney, Cootc 
had revealed his personal inclinations to depose the Numb, 
and set up Tipu in his place. 8 Pearse wrote a long letter to 
Hastings enumerating the advantages of making Tipu the 
Nawab of Arcot.' Thus the hostility of the military leaders at 
Madras, the adverse reaction of Macartney to Hastings’ policy, 
and the sanction from Bengal to secure the assignment brought 
about a change in the Nawab, 5 

These controversies at Madras offered a chance to Haidar 
for prosecuting the war vigorously. jjHe took Chittur and 
Chandragiri, and besieged Vellore, which was on the verge of 
fall. Therefore, Coote himself, although in bad health, moved 
to its relief. But he was seriously struck with a fit of apoplexy.* 
However, after recovery he relieved the fort successfully, and 
returned to Madras on 18 January 1782. 

Ft was only on the western coast that the English were able 
to distress Haidar a littleT? After Sindhia concluded a separate 
peace with the Company^ and Hastings sent Anderson to his 
court to negotiate a general peace, Madras thought of inviting 
Goddard to attack Mangalore ? In response to this Bombay 
sent two battalions of sepoys under Major Abington to Telli* 
cherry. On 8 January 1782 Abington attacked Sardar Khan, 
defeated his army, and took him prisoner, 8 Calicut was also 
quickly reduced. Colonel Mackenzie Humbcrston, who had 
newly arrived from England with 400 troops of the King’s army, 
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offered to attack Mangalore or Cochin. But Bombay thought 
that it was too late in the season to undertake the project. 1 
The difficulties of finance and supplies together with the 
uncertain footing with the Marathas forced Bombay not only 
to inform Humberston to stop his offensive and join the 
Madras army, but also to recall the troops under Abington, 
who was asked to restore Calicut to the Zamorin. 2 * This policy 
helped Haidar to prolong the war, for if Bombay had launched 
a vigorous diversion on the western coast, he would have been 
forced either to evacuate the Carnatic or to accommodate with 
the English. Hastings had urged such an offensive, but Bombay 
took-his advice only towards the end of 1782. 

[Perhaps owing to this apprehension of an English offensive 
from the western coast, Haidar decided to quit the Carnatic in 
February 1782. He laid mines under the rampart of the Arcot 
fort, destroyed the forts of Chittur, Chitapet and Satgarh and 
sent back his principal men, stores and guns to Mysore. 5 It was 
at this time that an event of great importance took place, 
namely the arrival of a French force^A brief recapitulation of 
the events that brought about theiffaVrival may be necessary. 

Haidar had been in touch with the French for aid ever 
since the war began. In October 1780 he sent a vessel to 
Mauritius in order to inform De Souillac of his ‘success over 
Baillie. 2 Although the despatch of D’Orves to India had 
exhibited D’Souillac’s willingness to assist Haidar, the French 
unpreparedness to enter the contest in all seriousness prompted 
the expedition to be recalled. In July 1781 Haidar urged 
Souillac again to fulfil the promise of aid, or at least to prevail 
on Batavia for sending troops to the Dutch settlements in 
India. 4 In August 1781 Haidar learnt of the arrival at the Isle 
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of French force, which might be sent to India. 1 Piveron told 
Haidar that France would send a powerful expedition under an 
able commander with a fine artillery and proper equipment of 
war. 2 

The reason for the despatch of troops to the East was not 
so much in response to Haidar’s appeal for aid as the French 
anxiety to' assist their allies, the Dutch, in the defence of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which had been threatened by the English 
expeditionary force under General Medows. In March 1781 the 
French sent a fleet of five ships of the line with 1,000 marine 
and 1,200 troops under the command of Pierre Andre de 
Suffren, who was one of the greatest French admirals. 
These troops along with 2,300 men from the Isles were to form 
an army in order to recover the French territories lost in India. 
The land force was placed under the command of D’Orves, 
who was urged this time to exert his utmost to make the 
campaign a success. 3 Sailing from France in March 1781, 
Suffren came to the Isles in October, where Souillac had kept 
ready a force of 2,868 men for India. 4 

In November 1781 France sent another expedition to the 
east under Marquis de Bussy, an able soldier and a politician. 
This was in response to an interesting memoir submitted by 
Bussy himself on the advantages of a well-concerted expedition 
to India. 5 He stated that the time was opportune for the 
reduction of British power in India, as all the native princes 
were against the Company. The object was to capture Bombay 
and Surat, to co-operate with Najaf Khan, Shah Alam’s 
minister, and assist Haidar in taking Madras. Bussy was hope- 
ful of success because of the French alliance with the Dutch 
and the Spaniards, the Indian Confederacy against the 


i D’Orves to Haidar, 10 Aug. 1781, Bib. Nat. N.A. 9422, p. 154 

1 Instructions to Piveron, 10 Aug, 1781, Arch. Nat. vol. Colonies C- 
155, pp. 96-7 

3 Instructions to Vicomte de Souillac and Comte d'Orves, H. Rich- 
mond, The Navy in India, Appendix IV, pp. 406-9 

* A. Martineau, Bussy et I'lnde Francaise, p. 330 

s Journal de Bussy, pp. 1-9 
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Company, and the English difficulties in America. He 
suggested the raising of a loan if the treasury could not afford 
the cost, which was estimated at 20 million livres. 1 * The French 
accepted these proposals, and agreed to send an expedition of 
8,000 troops with a naval force, which Bussy could put to any 
use he liked. 3 * 

^Although Bussy left France in December 1781, he did not 
arrive*in India until March 1783, by which time Haidar had 
passed away. But the expedition under Suffren arrived near the 
Coromandel coast in February 1782. The French arrival 
materially altered the policies of several powers in India. First, 
Haidar changed his earlier decision to quit the Carnatic. The 
French had so long delayed in coming that he had almost 
despaired of their arrival. Suffren’s appearance revived Haidar’s 
expectation that he might still gain some advantage. Secondly, 
the Nizam, Nana and Bhosle were affected by the French advent, 
for all these three powers obstructed greatly the ratification of 
the Salbai treaty, which Hastings had concluded. Lastly, the 
French gave a new turn to the Company’s struggle in India. 
Hitherto the latter were opposing only an Indian confederacy, 
which Hastings had rendered so ineffective that all but Haidar 
had been disengaged. But the arrival of a French fleet superior 
to the English, with 3,000 Europeans, and with the prospects 
of more under Bussy, disturbed the Company’s affairs enor- 
mously. The Company’s naval supremacy had never been 
challenged before in India, but it was given such a rude shock in 
the five naval battles which Suffren fought that the English 
failed to maintain their previous record. 

The French arrived in India at the right time, the campaign 
season of the year. Besides, Tipu had defeated the Madras army 
in the south under Braithwaite on 18 February at Annagudi. 
The entire detachment of 100 Europeans, 300 cavalry, 1,400 
sepoys and 10 field pieces was defeated and taken prisoners. 8 The 


1 Richmond, The Navy in India, Appendix, No. II, pp. 389*94 
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Frcr.cn landed their troops on 1 1 March, but soon entered into 
a fruitless controversy with Haidar concerning the conclusion c.i 
a treaty with regard to the plan of operations, the division cf 
conquests, the question of command and the supply of financed 
D'Orves died on 9 February ITS?, and the command fell to*sn 
incapable oficer. Pierre Duchemin, who made the conclusion 
of a treaty an essential condition for the French co-operation 
with Haidar. But Haidar disagreed with its terms, and refused 
to sign it. 1 * * The French asked for a lakh of ranees ner 
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besides 5.030 bullocks, 3.000 sheep ana other precisions, cut 
he would no*, give them anything more than a lakh of rupees. 
They wished to retain Madras, Cuddalore, Aniengo ana Northern 
Sarkars for themselves after the conquests, together mils a/ngcr 
of 323,000 pagodas in the Carnatic, which had been already 
conquered by him. but he said that he would concede the places 
yet to be conquered but not the Jagir they demanded. Lastly, they 
wanted the liberty to conclude a separate peace with the English, 
if hostilities ceased in Europe, but he wanted them to co-operate 
until he finished his star with the Company. 1 Much rime was lost 
in these negotiations, and in the visits of vakils from one camp 
to the other. [The best season of the campaign was wasted. 
De Canap’e. one of the French officers, thought that Duche- 
min's insistence on a treaty was the cause of all the later 
misunderstandings between Haidar and the French. 4 5 

This resulted in inactivity from February to May, when 
nothing was accomplished excepting the capture of Cuddalore 
which in no way impressed Haidar. J SufFren suggested the 
capture of Nagapatam, but Duchemin preferred an easier place 
like Cuddalore.’' Haidar wanted the French to join him in 


1 SoaHIu;:*? Proposals for a treaty, i5 >‘cv. !7>I, Arch. Nat. Ce.e~5S 
Ca. 155. or. 55-45 
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attacking Tanjore and Trickinopoly, but Duchemin rejected the 
proposal. 1 

One of the causes for this inactivity was the disaffection 
among the French officers. 2 There is enough evidence to infer 
that the French officers “inspired the supreme contempt” in 
Haidar “by their shameful cupidity.” 3 4 Moreover, the choice of 
an incapable commander like Duchemin, who was so ill that he 
could not stand a journey to Ceylon to recoup his health, was 
unfortunate/J Bussy accused Duchemin of two faults, cupidity 
and inaction. He received fronaHaidar 30,000 rupees for himself, 

10.000 for his brother, de Chenneville, and 2,000 for Canaple, 
who was his agent. His inaction was evident as he turned down 
every proposal of Haidar to attack the English while they were 
still in consternation at the arrival of the French. 5 

JOn the other hand Haidar’s rigid policy in respect of 
supplies and money rendered the co-operation difficult?/ His 
offer to pay a lakh of rupees for 3,000 troops was inadequate. 6 
Coote needed seven lakhs of rupees for 2,000 Europeans and 

5.000 sepoys. 7 Being distressed for money the French raised a 
loan of a lakh of rupees at 36 percent interest. 8 De Canaple 
says that Haidar ill-treated Duchemin, invited him twice to a 
meeting, and disappointed him every time. 9 

Why were the allies quarrelling? They had nothing in 
common except their hostility towards the English. Both had 
their own interests to serve. As early as 1778 Bussy had 
observed, “ Ayder-Ali-Khan could be made our principal 


1 Coote to Madras, cons. 12 Apl. 1782, M.S.C.P. Range D, vol. 12 
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resource because of his riches and the position of his domi- 
nions, if one could count on this Mohametan, who more than all 
others loves money, and only thinks of his interests, to which he 
sacrifices all. . . As it would be dangerous to have him against 
us, and as he wishes to aggrandise himself in the north of the 
Kingdom of Travancorc, it is good to hold forth the hope of 

assisting his views on this subject and of assuring him the 

peaceful possession of his conquests under the condition of 
some aid of men and money which he would give us.” 1 In 1781 
Hussy’s object in despatching troops to India was to increase 
the English difficulties in the cast and thereby change the state 
of affairs in the west. Me was more interested in exciting a 
revolution in India, where all the princes “ from the heights of 
the Ganges to the Carnatic ” had some grievance or other 
against the English than in advancing Haidar’s interests. 2 * 
Suflren asked Bussy to land the troops on the western coast in 
order to disengage the Marathas from the English. 5 Bussy was 
also thinking of arriving on the western coast.' In other words 
the expected reinforcement was not sure to co-operate with 
Haidar. Infact the French troops under Duchemin were 
intended only to prevent the Indian powers from accommodat- 
ing with the English, and not for any serious campaign until 
Bussy arrived in India. Tin's is conclusively established by 
Souillac’s instructions to Duchemin, “ Your corps, Sir, shall be 
so much reduced that it will not be possible to hazard any 
considerable operations, and in that you will conform To the 
intentions of II. M. who wishes that we should compromise 
nothing before the period when all the forces which he is ’ 
determined to send, shall arrive.” 5 Duchemin’s Secretary, 
Robiliard, thought that these instructions were the principal 
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reasons for Duchcmin’s inactivity.' Being alarmed lest Haidar 
should make peace with the English, Bussy sent dc Launay to 
induce him to remain in the Carnatic, and not for urging 
Duchemin to any bold design. 

jHaidar was shrewd enough to understand the French 
policy. Their insistence for a treaty and inactivity enhanced 
his suspicions. He would not spend money on troops which 
did not obey his orders. 5 He had his own policy which was 
different from theirs. A French memoir mentions that his 
policy was not to encourage the Europeans in India.* Another 

memoir declared, “ let us not flatter ourselves that he will 

put down the power of the English to make that of the French 
succeed it. He likes neither the one nor the other to more 
than a moderate extent.”' Haidar wanted to use the French to 
defeat Hastings’ negotiations with the Mnrathas for peace. 
For this purpose Haidar made Canaplc and Chcnvillc declare 
in the presence of the Maratha envoys that the object of the 
French expedition was to remove the oppressive yoke of the 
English over the Indian princes, and “to render to thcir_ 
legitimate sovereigns the countries which they had conquered.”^ 
When Bussy's agent, dc Launay visited Haidar, the latter mad<T 
him explain to the Maratha vakils all about the French policy. 
De Launay wrote to Bussy, “I have not left them ignorant that 
you are bringing with you large means and much money.” 0 
£fhus both Haidar and the French were insincere, and had 
conflicting views. 

It is difficult to ascertain as to who was more insincere, 
Haidar or the French. The policy of the latter indicates that 
they were more insincere 7j In instructing Duchemin not to 

. 1 Robillard to Souitlac, 18 Aug. 1782, Ibid, pp, 288-9 
V* Haidar to Boudouin, 5 June 1782, Arch. Nat. Colonics C2, 155, 
pp. 66-7 
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hazard much, in sending troops without funds, and in planning 
to land their troops on the western coast, they treated Haidar 
more as a pawn than as an ally. Four years after their promise 
of aid, a French force appeared in India, ill-equipped and 
ill-commanded, but even that would not co-operate with him. 
Their inactivity, cupidity and the demand for more territories 
even before the conquests were made alarmed Haidar. It is true 
that he was not liberal in his supplies to him, but they took no 
steps to'dcscrvc his liberality. Still when he stopped paying them 
money, he continued to supply them provisions. 1 * * Dr. S.P. Sen 
thinks that Haidar was at fault, for he stopped financial aid/ 
But we think that the French provoked him to adopt such a 
policy. It should be remembered that he broke with the 
English on the Mah«5 issue, and was consistent in his policy of 
supporting the French ever since that period. They promised 
to send aid, which they delayed so long that he had given up 
all hopes of securing any. When it came, it never co-operated 
with him either in 1781 or in 1782. When peace was made in 
Europe in 1783 the French hastened to cease hostilities with the 
English in India, disregarding the interests of their ally. There- 
fore, in view of their insincerity and self-centred policy, Haidar 
was not far wrong in stopping financial aid. 

[While Haidar and the French were thus quarrelling, 
Madras received reinforcements of about 400 Europeans from 
England?} The deficiency of bullocks was also .partly removed 
after Macartney secured the assignment of the revenues/ Still 
Coote’s army remained inactive from February to May, owing 
to the loss of over 3,000 bullocks, which Haidar intercepted. 4 
Moreover, serious differences arose at this time between Coote 
and Macartney over the questions of military command, the 
assignment of the Carnatic and the strategy to be adopted in 
order to defeat Haidar. Macartney was for keeping the army 
ever engaged in the reduction of either big or small forts, but 

1 Hoffiize to Souillac, 17 Oct, 1782, Ibid, p. 290 

3 S.P. Sen, The French in India, pp. 283-7 
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Coote wanted to collect first enough provisions and then march 

aga Tb“tarrel raged between the civil and « 
authorities at Madras over Coote’s special powers to direct die 

operations of, the war. Macartney ha ^ v ? er t t 

to the transfer of those powers by Srahh s Goverome 
Coote in the past. 2 Still being conscious of Coote s abilities. 
Macartney had remained quiet. But Coote irri a c u ^ y 
frequent complaints about trivial affairs, such as t ic appoin 
ment of an officer to a garrison, or his recall. 2 Coote s old 
age, ill health and bad temper made him a difficult man to deal 
with. In February 1782 the differences reached a new height, 
when Coote sent Graham to Hastings seeking more powers/ 
This resulted in the Bengal despatch of 11 March 1782 to 
Madras by which Coote was given “an entire and unparti' 
cipated command” over all the troops in the Carnatic. Bcs:ce% 
he was empowered to transact all political powers, which cic 
not. expressly fall within the military command/- Madom 
reluctantly acquiesced in the measure, for it was from — 
“who have the power to command, and v/ho inform 
they have that power.” 6 But it did not forget the 
this Bengl order, namely Coote’s complaint that Madras 
interfering in his general command. 7 It led to a const;/ 
dispute of the rights of one presidency to intervene ;r nhe 
affairs of another. 8 

Besides the question of command, the controversy o> er the 
assignment of the Carnatic further strained J/aca ^ 
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relations with Cootc. The arrangements of 2 December did 
not work well. The Nawab once again desired to recover the 
management of the revenues from Macartney by giving good 
security for payments to the Company.' Macartney refused to 
do this, and it excited the jealousy of all those who were 
opposed to the assignment, including Benfield. At first 
Ben field was on good terms with Macartney, but later he fell 
out with him, because Macartney refused either to give 
him the bullock contract, or to make him the Resident at 
Tanjorc, or permit him to go to Bengal in order to plead his 
ease with Hastings. 1 2 3 Added to these grievances the deep 
interest Benfield had in the Nawab’s revenues made him bitterly 
oppose Macartney. 

When Macartney tried to appoint new renters, the Nawab 
refused to confirm them. Thereupon Macartney signed the 
papers himself. This step brought the matter to a crisis. The 
Nawab protested that Macartney was guilty of breaking the Paris 
Treaty which had made him the lawful Nawab of the Carnatic. 5 
Macartney explained that Bengal had given him full authority 
to manage the revenues of the whole of the Carnatic. 4 This 
gave a clue to the Nawab that he could expect no assistance 
from Bengal, and that he should conceive other plans to defeat 
Macartney, who was declaring that the assignment was 
permanent. 5 

Cootc appears at this time in the picture. Although he 
was not on good terms with the Nawab for long, suddenly his 
relations were enormously improved with the latter owing to 
the intrigues of Graham and Benfield, who concerted a new 
scheme by which the Nawab was to transfer the assignment to 
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Coote. 1 Dodwell thinks that Graham and Benfield might have 
convinced Coote of the propriety of the measure by telling him 
that it would lead to procuring both provisions and bullocks 
for the army. 2 * 4 Moreover, both Graham and Benfield had 
great interest in the Nawab’s revenues, and the scheme would 
have benefited them most, for Coote’s bad health and military 
duties would have given them the management of revenues. 

Coote formally accepted the assignment on 15 May. The 
Nawab appointed his servant, Muhammad Najaf Khan, as 
Coote’s deputy to assist in the management of the revenues. 8 
Marcartney was greatly surprised, and he tried his utmost 
to defeat the design. He wrote to Macpherson, “If you 
destroy the Fabric which we have taken such pains to 
build, remember, it will fall on your own heads.”* To Hast- 
ings he appealed, “ Perhaps at this moment the foundation of 
our Empire in India may be loosened to the bottom or rivetted 
for ever by the motion of a finger of your Government.” 5 6 
Hastings decided to support Macartney, and asked Coote not to 
accept the offer, as it might lead to more confusion in the 
Carnatic. 0 Besides, the special powers granted to Coote on 1 1 
March were also revoked, and Madras once again continued to 
exercise those powers. 7 

Coote was greatly disappointed. The breach between him 
and Macartney was complete. Mill says that Coote rejected 
the offer because he was conscious of the confusion in the 
Nawab’s affairs. 8 This is not borne out by Coote’s conduct 
either before or after the offer. He wrote a long letter to 
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Hillsborough strongly criticising Macartney’s conduct,- and 
adding that the Nawab’s complaints had " strong presumptive 
marks of truth.” 1 * Coote went to the extent of. urging 
Macartney’s suspension from office over this dispute of the 
assignment. Coot thought that Macartney was responsible for 
the Bengal letter of 4 July which witbdrew'the special powers. 5 

The significance of this controversy on the Mysore war was 
that Haidar was left at full liberty to occupy the Carnatic. At 
a time when the French had joined the Europeans, Madras was 
preoccupied in fruitless controversies. But for the differences , 
in the allies’ camp as well, the position of Madras would have 
been critical indeed. Being involved in the dispute of the 
assignment, Coote did not permit any large-scale operations 
either in the south or in the west. Not a single fort was 
recovered from Haidar, nor was any battle fought. The 
campaign of the year 1782 must be viewed against this 
background of differences both in Haidar’s and in the English, 
camps. 

IWhen the French took Cuddalore on 3 April, Coote 
movetf from the Mount on 10 April, but he learnt that Haidar 
had designs on Permacoil and WandiwashJ Haidar had 
detached a force under his younger son, Karim Sahib, to 
threaten Madras. Coote fell back hurriedly in order to intercept 
Karim, who had been meanwhile driven away by Amir-ul- 
Umra. 3 * Haidar besieged Permacoil on 10 May, but Coote did 
not move to its relief until 17 May, for he was busy at this 
time taking-over the assignment of the Carnatic. Meanwhile, 
Haidar took Permacoil on 17 May. The French also joined 
after long altercations on the condition that he should spare 
8,000 troops to them and supply provisions.' The allies 
besieged Wandiwash. Coote proceeded to relieve it, and was 
successful in the attempt. Duchemin precipitately fell back to 
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Red Hills near Pondicherry, and Haidar withdrew to Killenur, 
near Wandiwash. Although Coote was in a fighting mood, 
and waited for the allies from 24 May to June, they took no 
initiative . 1 It was at this stage that an interesting development 
took place, which increased Haidar’s differences with the 

French. 

There is some controversy as to Duchemin s conduct 
before Wandiwash. Whereas Malleson thinks that he was 
responsible for not attacking Coote, Dr. S. P. Sen holds 
Haidar responsible for it . 2 Malleson is so critical ofDuche- 
min’s conduct as to remark that he “was less than the 
least of her warrior children” and that Wandiwash would 
have proved the grave yard of the English. The basis for 
Dr. Sen’s counter argument of throwing the blame on Haidar is 
Canaple’s memoir which is the only trench source on the 
subject . 3 Coote wrote to Madras tnat a repo, t prevailed jn 
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until Bussy’s arrival. Immediately after the French left Wandi- 
wash, Haidar invited Duchemin to witness how the Mysore 
army would intercept the Madras army going to the relief of 
Vellore. 1 * Therefore, it is difficult to agree with Dr. Sen that 
Haidar ordered the French to fall back. On the other hand 
Malleson also missed his mark when he said that Wandiwash 
would have'proved the grave yard of the English. Coote’s army 
would certainly have been distressed, but not destroyed if the 
allies had attacked it. Coote at the worst might have been forced 
to fall back. However, the incident strained much the relations 
between Haidar and the French. It was Duchemin’s incapacity, 
lack of imagination and enterprise that disappointed Haidar, who 
never co-operated with the French again. It was again Duche- 
min’s rigid application of Suillac’s instructions that resulted in 
the loss of a fine opportunity to distress the English. Suffren 
refused later to leave the Indian waters to escort Bussy’s 
troops, and none punished him for the refusal. A more daring 
commander would certainly have won Haidar’s confidence. 

(When Coote would not draw the allies to an action, he 
marched on 30 May to Ami where Haidar had stocked his main 
provisions. The threat to Ami brought a general battle on 2 
June between Haidar and Coote. Haidar lost the action, but 
Coote could not take advantage of it. Coote wrote to Madras, 
“The idea of returning for fresh supplies stings to the very 
soul.” 5 On S June Haidar retaliated his defeat by cutting up a 
part of Coote’s army called “The Grand Guard” of which 166 . 
men were killed and two guns were lost. 3 * This brought to an 
end the campaign for a time, because on 22 June peace negoti- 
tions were begun between Haidar and Coote. 

Thus many events of great importance took place after 
Macartney’s advent in India. The appearance of the French 
fleet complicated the issues. Differences between the civil and 
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military authorities at Madras made the English almost inactive 
from September 1781 to June 1782. Despite his defeats Haidar 
did not lose an inch of territory he had occupied; Far from it 
he added a few forts to it. However, the battle of Ami fought 
in June 1782 proved to be the last important battle of both 
Haidar and Coote, the two veterans who were not destined to 
live long. It also ended the campaign for a time giving place to 
peace negotiations between the parties. The rp after the emphasis x 
was shifted from military to political field.' 



CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST PHASE OF HAIDAR’S STRUGGLE 
(June 1782 to December 1782) 


jThe year 1782 proved momentous in many respects. The 
conclusion and ratification of the Treaty of Salbai, the secret 
negotiations between Madras and the Rani of Mysore in order 
to overthrow Haidar, the news of Bussy’s coming to India with 
more French troops, the end of the war in Europe and America, 
and the death of Haidar, all took place in that eventful year. 

On 17 May 1782 Hastings concluded the Treaty of Salbai. 
The dissolution of the Confederacy had engaged his attention 
ever since it was formed. By the end of 1781 he had disengaged 
all but Nana and Haidar. The Nizam was won over by the 
restoration of Guntur, Mudaji by the payment of a few lakhs, 
and Sindhia by the conclusion of a separate peace in October 
1781. In that peace Sindhia had agreed to mediate for a 
general peace between the Confederates and the Company. 
Accordingly, Hastings sent David Anderson, his “ prodigious 
favourite”, to Sindhia for the purpose. At the same time Has- 
tings sent another agent, Charles Chapman, to Mudaji to 
obviate any adverse step he might take against Sindhia’s 
mediation, as also to hasten the conclusion of peace with the 
Maratha State “ by making an object of competition to the 
two most powerful members of it.”* Anderson was instructed 
to induce the Marathas to invade Haidar’s territories/] 

Anderson left Benares on 5 November 1781 with his 


brother, James Anderson, and Taffaz-ul-Hussain Khan, “a Native 
of the first abilities.” 1 * 3 js]ndhia proposed that the parties for the 


1 Hastings to Bengal, 28 Nov. 1781, cons. 10 Dec. 1781, B.S.C.P. Range 
A, vol. 16, pp. 748-9 

a Hastings to Anderson, 4 Nov. 1781, cons. 10 Dec. .1781, Ibid, pp. 753-6 

5 Hastings to Bengal, 28 Nov, 1781, cons, 10 Dec, 1781, Ibid, p. 750 
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treaty should be himself, the Peshwa, the Nizam, Bhosle and 
Haidar on one side, and the Company and their allies on the 
other. Anderson agreed to the inclusion of all excepting 
Haidar, on the ground that the English would not make peace 
with any one “ unless they were decidedly the conquerors.’^y 
Bhao Bakshi, Sindhia’s agent, replied that the Marathas also 
were by no means pleased with Haidar, and that “ if the English 
shed tears for the injuries they had sustained, the Marathas 
might with equal reason weep blood for what they had suffered 
from him.” 2 [Still “ for the sake of appearances ” Haidar’s 
inclusion was insisted^ Anderson wrote to Hastings that Sindhia 
was not anxious for any peace between the Company and 
Haidar, and that the Marathas would themselves find a pretext ' 
later to join the English against him. 3 * Anderson suggested 
a device “the real effect of which would be the very, reverse 
of its apparent intention.” 1 It was to stipulate an extravagant 
demand on Haidar, who was sure to refuse it, and his refusal 
would give the Marathas a pretext to join the Company. But 
Sindhia assured Anderson that as soon as peace was made, the 
•Marathas would ask Haidar to cede the territories he had 
conquered. His refusal, which was certain, would offer the 
Marathas the necessary pretext. 5 This prompted Anderson to 
suggest that Sindhia should execute a private article binding the 
Peshwa to assist the Company if Haidar did not evacuate the 
-Carnatic within a specified period. Anderson made this point a 
condition for the restoration of Bassein, which Sindhia was 
eager to secure. Sindhia agreed to it, and Anderson consented 
to include Haidar. 

When Sindhia claimed some rights over the Vazir of Oudh 
on the basis of Siraj-ud-daula’s treaty with the Marathas, 
Anderson was so much shocked as to observe, “There are 
perhaps no set of men in the world whose counsels are so secret 


1 Anderson’s Diary, 1 Feb. 1782, Add. Mss. 29,153, p. 12 

2 Ibid 

8 Anderson to Hastings, 2 Feb. 1782, Ibid, pp. 7-8 

* Ibid 

5 Anderson to Hastings, 12 March 1782, Ibid, pp. 364-5 
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or unfathomable as the Marathas.”* Anderson flatly rejected 
these claims, but so far as other conquests were concerned, the 
Company did not retain any except for Salsette and the' two 
little islands near Bombay. Sindhia demanded the chauth for 
the Carnatic, but it was refused. 1 * * * 5 * He was afraid of the other 
mediators in the field. Goddard had sent Watherston to Poona. 
Hastings had sent Chapman to Nagpur. The Nizam claimed 
an equal authority to mediate. Mudaji was more active than 
others. He proposed a congress at Nagpur, and sent for vakils 
from Poona and Hyderabad to attend it. 8 He told Chapman 
that Sindhia was the person who negotiated the alliance between 
Haidar and the Marathas, that Haidar had sent his vakil, 
Narsing Rao, to Sindhia with six lakhs of rupees, and that 
Sindhia would never form an offensive alliance against Haidar. 4 
But these persuasions failed to have any effect. 

S ided to these difficulties Haidar tried to prevent the 
He sent another vakil to Poona with seven lakhs of 
rupees and with a promise of three more lakhs. 8 The Nizam 
urged Sindhia not to break the Confederacy, and informed him 
his intentions to attack the Sarkars. Tukoji Holkar and Hari 
Pant were dissuading Nana from trusting Sindhia.' But all 
these forces proved ineffective. All points being settled, the 
treaty was ready to be signed by 9 April. The sudden death of 
Sindhia’s wife at Uijain postponed it to 17 May. - , 

(The treaty of Salbai is one of the most important docu- 
ments^ of Indo-British history. It included almost all the 
important powers of India. If Sindhia were to be regarded as a 
member of the Maratha confederac) T , the treaty recognised 
only two principal powers in India, the Marathas and the 
Company, all the rest being grouped as the allies of one or the 
other of these two. The treaty brought much relief to the 


1 Anderson to Hastings, 15 March 1782, Ibid, pp. 40S-10 

: Anderson to Hastings, IS March 17S2, Ibid, p. 421 

s Chapman to Hastings, 12 Feb. 17S2, Ibid, p. 144 

* Chapman to Hastings, 29 May 17S2, Add. Mss. 29, 154, p. 313 

5 Watherston to Hastings, 9 March I7S2, Add. Mss. 29, 155, p. 356 

c Anderson to Hastings, 9 April 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 154, pp. 47-S 
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Company, which was in need of a speedy peace. Hastings 
confessed that he would have ^purchased Jt ; wtlx.the sacrifice , of 

"every fobf^f^.‘growiH... that we have, acquired .from the 

Mahrattas .” 1 * The principle on which the treaty was drawn up ^ 
Va s^df^tting'tlfe'Marathas. the Company. Haidar , and Fateh r 
"Singh on their 0 evious_footingl„at__the..jbeginning.,_,of. - 
IHelwar . 5 6 Although Sindhia did not openly declare against 
Haidar, he secretly promised to join the Company, if Haidar 
were to reject the treaty. Anderson expected that the Maratha 
^anxiety to obtain compensations for their expenses in the war 
land to recover their lost territories in Mysore would induce 
'them to join the Company * . 3 Haidar was greatly disappointed 
at the turn of events. 


The ninth article stated that Haidar should relinquish his 
conquests within six months after the ratification of the treaty. 
This brings us to the question of Haidar’s ideas on peace, and 
his reaction to the treaty. In the beginning of 1782 he was. 
ioclined for peace, had made up his mind to quit the Carnatic, 
and had sounded both Madras and Coote for peace by making 
Vinaji write to a Company’s servant. Coote did not encourage the 
advances hoping that the expected reinforcements from England 
would give him an advantage. He made the exchange of 
prisoners or a general release on parole a necessary condition for 
negotiations. Haidar rejected these proposals . 1 The arrival of 
the French made Haidar less anxious thereafter. 


$ After the Salbai treaty was concluded Haidar once again 
. ' renewed his advances to Coote. On 19 June he sent his agent, 
i; Muhammad Usman, to CootfHo know the conditions for a 
I separate peace . 5 £ Coote made Haidar’s evacuation of the 
.Carnatic, his disengagement from the French, and the acceptance 
fof the Salbai treaty the basis for accommodation^ Usman said 


1 Gleig, II, 531 

5 Anderson to Madras, 20 May 1782, cons. 26 June 1782, M.S.C.P, 

Range D, vol. 13, p. 1961 

5 Ibid 

* Coote to Bengal, 13 Feb. 1782, Home Misc. vol. 170, pp. 92-3 

6 Coote to Bengal, 21 June 1782, Ibid, pp. 306-7 
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that Haidar would accept these terms, if Madras were to 
honour its previous treaty, and recognise his claim over 
Trichinopoly. Coote rejected the demand, but wrote to Bengal 
that in view of Haidar’s alliance with the French, it was a point 
for serious consideration whether the loss of a fort “should 
prove an obstacle to an object of such national importance.” 1 

Coote wrote back to Haidar that he would send Graham 
to adjust terms settled for Haidar in the Salbai treaty. 2 But 
Haidar wanted to know first the precise terms of the treaty, for 
which purpose he asked for a copy of it through Sri- 
nivasa Rao, a Company’s servant. 3 Coote informed Haidar 
that Anderson had settled a treaty with Sindhia by which 
hostilities should cease between Haidar and the Company. 1 
Coote moved himself secretly from Madras on 1 July towards 
Haidar, He explained his conduct of not informing these steps 
to Madras as owing to the secret instructions from Bengal of 
April to act independently of Madras in negotiating with 
Haidar. Besides, he had received secret reports that Haidar 
would not negotiate with any one except Coote.® 

jjHaidar did not respond favourably^ He said that he had 
nothing to do with the Maratha freaty, which had been 
concluded without his consent. He added that his intelligence 
from Poona was quite different. Nevertheless, in order to 
know the terms of the treaty, he wanted a copy of it through 
Srinivasa Rao. Haidar sent Usman again with tw'o papers, one 
was the treaty of 1751 between the Mysore Raja and Muhammad 
Ali for the surrender of Trichinopoly with its dependencies in 
return for 10 lakhs of rupees, and the other was also between 
■the same parties for the surrender of the same forts. 6 Haidar 
desired that these places should be ceded to him. 7 


* Ibid, p. 307 

3 Coote to Haidar, 22 June 1782, Ibid, p. 585 
8 Haidar to Coote, 1 July 1782, Ibid, p. 586 

* Coote to Haidar, 5 July 1782, Ibid, p. 587 

* Coote to Bengal, 29 June 1782, Ibid, p. 334 

8 Copy of Agreements, 27 Sept. 1751 & 9 July 1752 Ibid, pp. 619-24 
i Haidar to Coote, 19 July 1782, Ibid, pp. 590-1; 588 
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Coote was disappointed. He wrote to Haidar that these 
demands were inadmissible, for they had not been pressed in 
the earlier treaties. Meanwhile, Coote sent Srinivasa Rao to 
Haidar, who had a very frank talk with him on 14 and 15 
July near Dhobigarh. In these Haidar repeated his reasons for 
the invasion of the Carnatic, namely the breach of the 1769 
• treaty, the attack on Mah6, and the border disturbances. He 
said that despite his conquests in the Carnatic, he would make 
peace. , 

When Srinivasa Rao said in reply thatfa_ peace had already 
been made for Haidar by Sindhia, Haidar violently reacted, 
expressed his great resentment at it, questioned the very powers 
of Sindhia to conclude it, and dismissed the whole affair as an 
illegal ac €1 He said, “Mr. Anderson, an European, comes to 
Sindhia, '''gives him gratifications, obtains from him a false 
writing.” 1 Haidar added that the Peshwa was not a party to it, 
and that the letters he received from Poona asserted that the 
Confederates were firm on prosecuting the war. Notwithstanding, 
he would make peace with the Company, provided the Nawab 
restored Trichinopoly to him as per the previous treaties. The 
Company had agreed to restore the Marathas their territories. 
Why should they not do the same to him ? He would wait for 
two or three months, if Coote would have to hear from Bengal. 
To the request that he should treat the English prisoners 
better, he replied, “I give a sheep a day to ten men. When 
with you, they were very thin. Now I say they are very 
fat.” 2 The conversations ravealed that Haidar was anxious 
for a separate peace, that he resented the mediations of others, 
and that the Poona ministers were hesitating to ratify the 
treaty. 

Coote was not prepared to relinquish Trichinopoly on any 
plea of right or compensation. 3 The papers Haidar had sent 
claimed territories on either side of the Cauvery, including 


1 Haidar-Srinivasa Rao Conversations, 14 & 15 July 1782, Home Misc. 
Vol. 250, pp. 35-6, 25-55 

2 Ibid 

3 Coote to Bengal, 5 Aug. 1782, Home Misc. vol. 170, p. 426 
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Madura, Tinnevelly, Palamcota, Srirangam and Trichinopoly. 
Haidar might have come down in his demands, and might have 
been satisfied with Trichinopoly alone, but Coote did not 
encmirage hiimjT^e negotiations failed^} 

[Haidar had initiated these negotiations because of his 
disappointment with the French and the apprehension of a 
, Maratha attack as a result of the Salbai treaty. Besides, the 
arrival of troops from England, Abington’s successes in the 
west, Humberston’s in the south, the designs of Bombay on 
Mangalore, and the fatigues of a long war must have induced 
him to peace. But why did the negotiations fail ? Coote refused 
to give him an inch of territory. Haidar learnt of the despatch of 
Bussy with troops to India. SufTren’s naval combats of 17 
February, 12 April and 6 July further encouraged Haidar to 
persist in his demands. With the possibility of more French 
troops under an able commander, and the presence of the 
French fleet in India Haidar was yet hopeful of gaining some 
advantage. The Nizam wrote to Mudaji that Haidar had 
proposed a new alliance in which he had included the French. 1 2 3 
Finally, Haidar must have inferred from his correspondence 
with Poona that Nana was not inclined to ratify the Salbai 
treaty within the stipulated time. Later events proved that 
Haidar^vas right in his inference^ 

Only a week after the failure of the negotiations Haidar 
met Sufiren on 25 July. Haidar had heard of Suffren’s combats 
with great delight, and had expressed his desire several times to 
meet him. When they met Haidar showed every courtesy, fired 
a salute of 21 guns, and gave him presents worth 10,000 rupees. 


1 On the basis of Haidar Nama, a Kannada contemporary work of 1784, 

(extracts in Mys. Arch. Rep. 1932) Hayavadana Rao says that Coote offered 
Haidar Karnatalcgarh and Satgarh besides expenses of the war, but Haidar 
demanded Trichinopoly, Vellore and other places under his occupation. 
This brought about the failure of the negotiations. {His. of Mys. Ill, p. 385) 
This is not supported by any other evidence, and does not seem to be the 
fact. 

3 Chapman to Hastings, 29 July 1782, Add. Mss. 29,155, p. 287 
* Journal du Heros, 25 July 1782, Arch. Nat, B4-J97, p. 99 
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While parting Haidar said to him, “I have seen you, X am satisfied, 
and be well assured that I esteem you, because even your 
enemies esteem you.” 1 * * * But Haidar did not appear satisfied with 
Duchemin. Suffren wrote to Bussy that he had great difficulty 
in keeping Haidar steady on the French side. 5 6 Suffren thought 
that only the news of Bussy’s coming prevented Haidar from 
evacuating the Carnatic to defend his Malabar possessions 
against the expected attack from Bombay. On 31 July Haidar 
met De Launay, whom Bussy had sent. Haidar complained to 
him about Duchemin’s inactivity, and added that he would not 
co-operate with the French until Bussy arrived. 1 When De 
Launay said that Bussy was well on his way and that he would 
come in September or October, Haidar replied that having 
waited so long for effective French aid, he would wait for two 
more months. 1 This line of thought explains why his negotia- 
tions with Coote had failed. 

We must divert here a little to study the Nizam’s policy 
vis-a-vis the Company’s after Hollond had dropped his negotia- 
tions for an offensive alliance- 0 When the French junction with 
Haidar seemed imminent, Macartney asked Hollond to negotiate 
an offensive alliance with the Nizam for attacking Haidar. 7 
The Nizam was not keen now. He evaded the issue saying that 
the Marathas would be offended for disrupting the Confede- 
racy. 8 9 With the arrival of Suffren the Nizam grew still more 
rigid. When Hollond pressed him to join the English, the. 
Nizam rose in his demands, and asked for the whole of 
Mysore for himself and the Marathas. 0 When Hastings 

1 Haidar’s interview with Suffren, 25 July 1782, Bib. Nat. N. A. 9370, p.6 

9 Suffren to Bussy, 30 July 1782, Journal de Bussy, pp. 97-8 

5 Journal du Heros, 29 July 1782, Arch. Nat. B4-197, p. 100 

* De Launay to Bussy, 2 Aug. 1782, Journal de Bussy, pp. 143-4 

8 Ibid, p. 147 

6 See back, pp. 265-6 

. i Madras to Hollond, cons. 30 Nov. 1781, M.S.C.P. Range D, vol. 9, 
pp. 3034-5 

8 Madras to the Court, 26 Jan. 1782, Lett. Reed. vol. 10, para 93 

9 Hollond to Hastings, 8 March 1782, cons. -20 Mar. 1782, M.S.C.P. 
Range D, vol. 12, pp. 824-8; also cons. 5 Apl. 1782, pp. 937-41 and 1074-6 
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against Haidar ,and thedesperate situation in the Carnatic brought 
about an urgent necessity to agree to the loss of the Sarkars. 
The same Hastings who had earlier offered Tinnevelly in 
exchange for the Dutch aid, who had sought the Portuguese aid, 
who had relinquished all the conquests to secure Maratha aid,/ 
and who had been willing to go to Allahabad or Cawnpore to : ' 
meetSindhia, was now willing to surrender the Sarkars, and go; 
to the Canatic to meet the Nizam. This only suggests the gravity 
of the situation, the sensivity of the English to the French; 
menace, and the type of trouble Haidar was causing in the \ 
Carnatic. But for the impolitic measures of the French and \ 
Anderson’s success in Sindhia’s camp, perhaps Hastings’ visit to 
the Carnatic would have become inevitable. One more reason 
suggests itself for Hollond’s willingness to go to Bengal. He 
had consistently urged for an offensive alliance with the Nizam, 
but Macartney had turned it down. Now that an occasion 
arose to conclude it, Hollond might have been eager to finalise 
it soon. Besides, the Nizam must have promised some gratifica- 
tions to Hollond for his labours, because in one of the letters 
to Hastings Hollond acknowledged that the Nizam was 
personally very kind to him. 1 * Hollond was suspended in 1790 
on a charge of corruption. If so, it may not be wrong to infer 
that such servants of the Company as Sulivan and Hollond 
were accepting commissions from Indian powers to compromise 
Company’s interests. 

James Grant 3 * succeeded Hollond at Hyderabad. He held 
different views from Hollond, and thought that the Nizam was 
secretly hostile to the Company, and that he was not openly 
declaring so only because of the knowledge of his own weakness 
and of the Company’s strength. He spoke in utter contempt 
of the Nizam’s army. 5 Moreover, the treaty of Salbai was 

1 Hollond to Hastings, 10 July 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 155, p. 49 

a James Grant was well informed on the Deccan politics and wrote a 
series of letters giving Hastings an insight into political affairs of the Deccan. 
He was an authority on Indian revenues, and the author of “An Analysis of 

the Finances of Bengal.” 
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concluded in the meanwhile, and Sindhia promised secretly to 
support the English. These factors precluded any necessity 
either for Hastings’ visit to the Carnatic or for an application 
for the Nizam's aid. 

Apart from the question of lending aid, the Nizam raised 
the English expectations in respect of terminating the war 
by offering to act as the mediator between the Marathas and 
the Company. In July 1781 he invited vakils to his court from 
Poona and Nagpur in order to make peace on the basis of 
Hastings’ proposals of October 1780. 1 When Hastings preferred 
Sindhia's mediation, the Nizam was greatly disappointed. He 
attempted to defeat the peace negotiations by suggesting that 
Sindhia was incapable of securing the Maratha aid for the 
English, but he, the Nizam, could bring about an alliance of 
the Indian powers for “the entire conquest of Hyder Ally’s 
country.” 2 As the negotiations at Sindhia’s court were still on 
uncertain footing, Bengal asked Hollond to keep the Nizam’s 
mediation open. 3 When the Poona vakil, Krishna Rao Ballal, 
came to Hyderabad in October 1781, the outcome of the Nizam’s 
conference with him seemed to be more in the direction of 
protracting the war than terminating it. The Nizam told Hollond 
that the Marathas were meditating a fresh offensive, to which 
he was also compelled to join. 4 When the Nizam’s mediation 
was rejected, he obstructed the negotiations at Sindhia’s court 
through Mudaji. 5 Mudaji sent a paper to Hastings, alleged to 
be the Pesbwa’s conditions of peace with the Company, in which 
the fifth condition stipulated the surrender of Ellore, one of 
the Northern Sarkars, to the Nizam, besides the immediate 
payment of the tribute to him. 6 But the Nizam was disappoin- 
ted in this respect also, and Anderson successfully concluded 


1 Hollond to Madras, 26 July 1781, cons. 12 Sept, 1781, Ibid, vol. 18, 
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the treaty at Salbai. 

jCoote’s negotiations having failed the campaign was 
resumed in August. On 12 August after being ill for long 
Duchemin died. Coote decided to take advantage of the 
situation by a sudden attack on Cuddalore. Haidar rose to the 
occasion and immediately despatched Tipu to rescue the French. 
This together with the news of the capture of Trincomalee by the 
French forced Coote to restrain himself from attacking Cudda- 
lore. Although Haidar;sent relief to the French, he was not inte- 
rested in active co-operation with them after his experience with 
Duchemin. Duchemin was succeeded by Comte d’ Hofflize, a 
more energetic commander, who urged Haidar to attack Coote’s 
army, when it was marching towards Cuddalore. But it was 
Haidar who refused this time to take the offensive!. Hofflize 
urged Haidar at least to make Tipu join the French, vflnch action 
would have obliged Coote “to attack us at a disadvantage or 
to lay down his arms.”' But nothing could force Haidar. 
Hofflize sent his agent, Boissieux, to Haidar, but the latter 
firmly refused to co-operate until Bussy’s arrival. I 2 The result 
was inactivity on both Haidar’s and Coote’s sides. On 8 
September Coote was taken ill, and was obliged to entrust the 
command to Stuart. 3 The army returned to Madras. 

The position worsened under Stuart. Despite his poor 
health and bad temper, Coote had undoubted ability. Stuart 
had none. He quarrelled with Macartney more bitterly than 
Coote. Stuart proposed an attack on Cuddalore, but Macartney 
wanted the troops for the defence of Madras. With Coote’s 
support, the proposal to attack Cuddalore was carried, but 
Hughes refused to land the stores and provisions without which 
the siege was impossible. In the naval action of 3 September the 
English fleet had been so badly damaged that Hughes insisted 
on going to Bombay for its repairs/ Macartney’s quarrel with 


I Hofflize to.Souillac, 17 Oct. 1782, Journal de Bussy, pp, 289-90 
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s Stuart to Madras, cons. 20 Sept. 1782, M. S. C. P. Range D, vol. 15, 
pp. 2951-4 

* Minutes of Stuart and Macartney, Ibid, pp. 2953-4 
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Stuart took a different turn. Stuart who had earlier urged 
the siege of Cuddalore, now supported Hughes, and said that 
the repairs were more important than the siege. But Macartney 
held the view that the safety of the Presidency depended upon 
the squadron’s remaining on the coast.* Then came the news 
that Suffren had designs on Nagapatam.* Macartney became 
more anxious to prevent Hughes’ departure. In vain did 
Macartney plead every argrument to retain him. Hughes sailed 
for Bombay on 15 October. Admiral Herbert Richmond supports 
Hughes’ conduct on the ground that the repairs of the fleet 
were more important than the siege of Cuddalore or the defence 
of Nagapatam.- However, these differences in the English camp 
helped the French when Haidar was unhelpful to them. 
Macartney’s further differences with Stuart did not permit the 
Madras army to prosecute the war effectively after Coote left 
for Bengal in the last week of September. 1 * * * 5 6 

Meanwhile, Bengal was urging Bombay to launch an 
expedition on Mangalore. But the latter pleaded its inability 
either to spare the necessary troops, 8,500 Europeans and 6,000 
sepoys, or the requisite sum of money, nearly three lakhs of 
rupees.’' Bombay was of further opinion that unless Nana 
ratified the Salbai treaty and Bengal supplied both men and 
money, no expedition could be undertaken. 5 Bengal dis- 
approved of this policy. It urged.Bombay with every conceivable 
argument to take the offensive which might result in the gain 
of Haidar’s western possessions which were rich in commercial 
commodities. Bengal further warned Bombay that an offensive 
alone would prevent the loss of the Carnatic by the possible 
junction of Bussy with Haidar. 5 These arguments together with 

1 Macartney's minute, cons. 22 September 17S2, Ibid, pp. 2967-71, snd 
Stuart's minute, cons. 4 Oct. 1782, Ibid, p. 3103 

5 H. Richmond, The Navy in India, pp. 2S9-90 
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the supply of a considerable sum of money to Bombay 
resulted in the despatch of an expeditionary force in December 
1782 under Brigadier-General Richard Mathews, whose 
campaign began after Haidar’s death. 

John Sulivan,' the Resident at Tanjore, conceived a scheme 
to distress Haidar. It was to overthrow the latter with the 
help of the Rani of Mysore, Lakshamam Manniyavaru, the 
wife of Krishnaraja Wodyar II, whom Haidar had dispossessed 
of power. For this purpose Sulivan negotiated with 'the two 
agents of the Rani, Tirumala Rao and Narayana Rao, who 
were brothers. As early as 1778 the Rani had employed 
Tirumala Rao on a secret mission to Lord Pigot against Haidar, 
but the revolution at Madras had disappointed the Rani. Being 
apprehensive lest this mission be leaked out, Tirumala Rao fled 
to Tanjore, where Swartz introduced him to Sulivan, whom he 
successfully convinced of the Rani's intentions to overthrow 
Haidar. 5 

0.n April 1782 Sulivan informed Madras of the Rani’s 
anxiety to conclude a treaty with the Company^ by which in 
return for their support in removing Haidar, she would pay 
them in all five lakhs of pagodas in instalments, three on the 
fall of Coimbatore, one on entering Mysore, and another on 
the capture of Scringapatam. She would pay, besides, two 
lakhs monthly for the expenses of the army. 1 * 3 Sulivan wrote to 
Bombay that the Rani had secretly concealed hoards of money 
which could be made more “productive the moment we have 
possessed ourselves of any fort in Coimbatore or Mysore.”* 
Sulivan wanted Humberston to attack Coimbatore, Goddard 
to take Mangalore, and Coote to reduce Kolar and Bangalore. 
The extirpation of Haidar seemed quite feasible to Sulivan. 


1 John Sulivan; Writer, 1765; Factor, 1771; Junior Merchant, 
Senior Merchant, 1776 ; Resident at Tanjore, 1722 
a Wilks, History of Mysore, vol. II, p, 76 

s Sulivan to Madras, 29 Apl. 1782, cons. 9 May 1722 M.S-C-F- T.unpr 
D, vol. 13, pp. 1428-9 

* Sulivan to Bombay, 22 May 1782, cons. U June 17 ?LMS.C^F- 
D, vol. 13, p. 1810 
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because of the Rani’s riches, the expected reinforcements from 
home, and the Bombay offensive on Mangalore. In his further 
negotiations with the agents, Sulivan found out that the Rani 
was prepared to entrust the defence of the whole of Mysore to 
the Company, pay them five lakhs annually for the purpose, 
grant them an additional jagir of six lakhs, waive her claims 
over those territories in Mysore which once belonged to the 
Nizam and the Marathas, and discharge punctually the peshkash 
and the chauth to those powers.' He urged Bombay to hasten 
the expedition against Mangalore, for the prospects of gain 
were brighter in Mysore than in the Maratha empire . 3 A little 
later he informed them that the Rani would cede Sunda and 
Honavar permanently to Bombay as a jagir, which was rich in 
pepper and sandal wood . 3 

The Madras Government immediately approved of Sulivan’s 
scheme, but Coote did not. He thought that its disclosure 
might spell disaster to the Raja’s family, and retard an accommo- 
dation with Haidar, who seemed inclined for it after the Salbai 
treaty. Coote called the scheme “a mischievous impediment to 
more important arrangements.”' He thought it impracticable 
owing to the presence of Haidar’s troops'at Karur, the distresses 
of the Madras army, and the rebellious mood of the zamindars. 
Coote thought that no other step should be taken than merely 
informing the whole scheme to Bengal . 5 

Meanwhile, in her anxiety to conclude the treaty soon the 
Rani sent Tirumala Rao to Madras, but Madras hesitated at . 
this stage, because Coote was negotiating with Haidar in July. 
The agents demanded that the war should not be discontinued, 
but Macartney was of the view that if Haidar did not accede to 
the Salbai treaty within the stipulated period,- Sulivan’s scheme 

* Sulivao to Coote, 31 May 1782, cons. 11 June 1782, Ibid, pp. M6-1 

* Sulivan to Bombay, 22 May 1782, cons. 11 June 1782, Ibid, p. t810 

3 Sulivan to Bombay, 17 Nov. 1782, cons. 12 Dec. 1782, Ibid, vol. 17, 

p. 3840 

< Coote to Bengal, 21 June 1782, Home Misc. vol. 170, p. 305 

3 Coote to Madras, 26 Aug. 1782 and 20 Sept. 1782, M.S.C.P. Ranged, 
yol. 15, pp. 2 599 and 2952 respectively. 
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would be considered. 1 This did not please the Rani. Sulivan 
pressed the matter on her behalf with Madras, which finally 
empowered him to conclude the treaty but on conditions of its 
acceptance by Bengal, and of its cancellation if Haidar were to 
make peace with the Company. 2 

/Accordingly, Sulivan drew up a treaty which was authenti- 
cat£cfby Swartz and interchanged with Tirumala Rao. The 
treaty stipulated that the Rani would pay the Company 10 
lakhs of rupees at different intervals, as and when the Madras 
army would capture Coimbatore, Mysore and Seringapatam. 
The Company would maintain an army in Mysore at the 
Rani’s expense. She would pay chauth to the Marathas and 
peshkash to the Nizam through the Company. If the Company 
were to secure exemption from these payments, she was 
nevertheless to pay the same amount to the Company. 3 * * 6 Besides 
this treaty, another document called the Kaul was drawn up. It 
stipulated that the Company would conquer Mysore for the 
Rani, that they would not retain any territory for themselves, 
that they would demand no more than the agreed sum from her, 
that in case of peace with Haidar they would refund her the 
amount paid to them, and that they would not deliver her up to 
him.* The agents further agreed to put the Company in posse- 
ssion of a magazine of 40,000 rupees near Dindigal and to pay 
one lakh of rupees immediately on its 

As Madras was distressed at the time for money and 
provisions, it favoured greatly Sulivan’s scheme. Only one 
member of the Select Committee, Stuart, opposed the 
measure, and said that it was unwise to rely on the Rani’s 
agents, and that she might have conceived the design with 


1 Macartney to Sulivan, 18 Aug. 1782, Add. Mss. 22, 457, p. 183 

2 Madras to Sulivan, cons. 27 Sept. 1782, M.S.C.P. Range D, vol. 15, 
pp. 3025-6 

3 C.U. Aitchison, Treat. Eng. & Sanads, vol. IX, pp. 200-6 

* Kaul to the Rana of Mysore, (The Rani is referred to as Rana in the 

records), cons. 27 Nov. 1782, M.S.C.P. Range D, vol. 16, pp. 3625-8 

6 Sulivan to Madras, 23 Oct. 1782, cons. 17 Dec. 1782, Ibid, vol. 17, pp. 
3907-9 
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Haidar s approval to oistress the English, Referring to 
Macartney’s arguments Stuart observed, “The President moves 
much quicker in his Minute from Mangalore to Bangalore than 
our armies can do in practice.” 1 With the support of the other 
tvvo members of the Committee, Davidson and Sadleir, the 
scheme was approved of, and the Kaul was despatched. 5 

ffpivas next discussed whether the attack should be from 
the west or the south] Macartney wanted it to be from the 
south by the capture of Karur and Dindtgal. under Lang’s 
command. Davidson opposed this view and proposed the 
offensive to be from the west. Stuart was not at all in favour 
of any offensive. He went to the extent of remarking that he 
would not allow any of the King's or the Company’s troops to 
be used for the scheme. 5 But with Sadleir’s support Macartney's 
proposition was carried. The Rani was informed by Madras 
that if she were to afford the promised aid, the English would 
remove Haidar at an early date.* The scheme was put into 
practice. Colonel Fuliarton advanced from the south, and took 
a few forts. With Haidar’s death in December 1782 the scheme 
was more vigorously pursued. But Tipu found out the plot, 
and punished those who had countenanced it at his capital. Thus 
an important scheme was conceived to distress Haidar and his 
son 

s [h£eanwhile, the prosecution of the war in the Carnatic 
was slackened by the old controversy over the assignment of the 
revenues . ' The Navvab was making the most damaging allega- 
tions against Macartney such as oppression, corruption, and 
tyranny. Macartney further provoked him by ordering the 
seizure of Amir-ul-Umara’s coach and by bringing to sale the 
mortgaged jewels of the Navvab. 5 The Navvab appealed to Bengal 
for redress of his grievances. Although the Supreme Council 


* Start's minute, cons. 17 Nov. 17S2, Ibid, pp. 35?2- 
5 Committee's minute. Ibid, p. 3506 and p. 3672 

3 Stunrt's minute, cor.s. 25 Nov. I a2, Ibid, p. jo 7^. and F, • 

* Madras to the Rani, cons. 23 Nov. i7S2, Ibid. pp. 5 
? Macartney to Macphcrsca. 1 Oct 1752. F.C.M. ?■ 61 
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had supported Macartney till August 1782, they changed their 
policy from that time being guided by personal factors. 
Macpherson was Benfield’s friend, and had been the Nawab’s 
agent in England. Macpherson wrote to Macartney that '‘No 
Prince ever deserved so much of Britain” as the Nawab, and 
that even if any act of severity in the Carnatic were to rusult in 
the gain of a few lakhs of pagodas, it might cost the Company 
much more in Bengal. 1 Moreover, Macpherson had estranged 
Macartney’s relations with Hastings over the delicate issue of 
succession to the governor-generalship in India. On the rumours 
from home that Hastings might be recalled, and that 
Macartney might succeed him, Macartney asked Macpherson 
to assure Hastings that he had no design to accept that office. 2 * * 
Macpherson withheld this information from Hastings, and 
wrote to Madras deprecating the possibility of Macarteny’s 
elevation, for “ Absent friends are not always in view.” 5 This 
was a serious lapse on the part of Macpherson, because 
Hastings was really under the impression that Macartney was 
trying for the post. Hastings wrote to Scott, “ 1 trust to you 
and Mr. Sulivan to ward off the Blow, if it has been aimed at 
me though I know not how.’” 

The fall of North’s ministry in England, the succession of 
Rockingham’s party to power, which was inimical to Hastings, 
the publication of the causes of the Maratha war fixing the 
blame on the governor- general, and the offer of Benfield’s party 
to support him in England brought about a change in Hastings 
towards the assignment of the Carnatic/ Scott wrote to 
Hastings that Benfield’s party had consistently supported 
Hastings’ cause both at the India House and at Westminster, 
and therefore it was highly desirable that Benfield should also 
be supported in the Carnatic, “ a circumstance that will be 


1 Macpherson to Macartney, 31 Aug. 1782, Ibid, p. 93 

2 Macartney to Macpherson, 26 July 1782, Ibid, pp. 55-6 

8 Macpherson to Macartney, 31 Aug. 1782, Ibid, p, 94 

* Hastings to Scott, 13 April 1782, Add, Mss. 29, 154, p. 94 

5 Scott to Hastings, 1 April 1782, Ibid, pp. 29-41 
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highly pleasing to a very powerful party in this country.” 1 
These events in England must have made Hastin 


turns: that 


his interests would be better served by keeping the Arcc; group 
on his side. 

Coote returned to Bengal in October with a very unfavoura- 
ble opinion of Macartney, and almost with the intenticn cf 
undoing the assignment. The two other members of the 
Supreme Council, Edward Whaler and John Stables, were quite 
friendly to Hastings. Thus the whole Supreme Council was 
hostile to Macartney. By October 17S2 Hastings made up his 
mind to rescind the Carnatic.- By January 1783 political ana 
personal interests had sufnciently crystalised to result in the 
ofneial decision in the Supreme Council restoring the assign- 
ment to the Nawabf 

It may not be out of place here to point cut that Macpher- 
son’s behaviour was very strange at this time. He was a: f rs: 
anxious to support the Hamah against Macartney. Hastings 
held many conferences with Maepherson in which the latter 
wholly endorsed the policy cf the former. But when 'he 
crucial resolution of rescinding the assignment was. about to be 
introduced. Maepherson refused to support it on toe 
ground that corrupt motives would be attributed to his conduct 
in such a case, for he had been the NawabYagent in England 
in the past/ Bui the real reason for the change in Maepherscr 
was the fall cf North, and the formation of Rockingham s 
ministry, which was opposed both to the Nawab and Benue. a. ‘ 
Maepherson, whom Macartney accused cf “ duct eating Intelli- 
gence " was not slow to infer that Hastings’ falling interest* 
were not worthy cf support. 

A long dispute thus endec as unhappily for Macartney as 
it had begun. In this dispute Hastings did net act vn 
disinterestedness. At firs; he gave Macartney tub uberp w 


* Scott to Hastings, 5 Nov. 37$?, Hid, vet. 2?, IS!, g. 73 

- Bengal to Mo arcs. 19 Oct. 17 SC, BACA Rargc A, voL 57. rr. 
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reduce the Nawab, but later withdrew this support, and went to 
the other extreme of removing Macartney altogether from 
office, just as he had removed Whitehill and Chait Singh. 
Macartney also did not handle the situation with tact and 
address. He opposed the Bengal treaty, but borrowed its main 
principle of the assignment. Again, he failed to understand 
that the Nawab was an independent prince, and that he could 
not be dispossessed of all power, however urgent the necessity 
might be. In the midst of a war started on the alleged excesses 
of the Company on the Indian powers, it would have been a 
political mistake to pension off the Nawab. There was some 
truth in what Hastings wrote to Scott, “ Nizam Ally Cawn 
detests the Nawab, yet exclaims against our Treatment of him, 
& Hyder has used it as an Argument to deter others from a 
connection with us.”' Finally, the Regulating Act should also 
share a part of the blame for the confusion. It gave the 
Supreme Council just enough power to tempt interference but 
not sufficient to ensure obedience. 1 2 * * It made the other 
presidencies neither dependent nor independent of Bengal. It 
gave powers to the latter to punish the former for concluding a 
new treaty, but not for breaking one already concluded. 
Hastings was right when he said that the Act was at fault, and 
that he would exert his utmost to bring “ the Law before the 
notice of Parliament and exacting from it a more effectual or 
betterjjefined provision.” 5 

|Meanwhile, Hastings was experiencing great difficulty in 
sectmng the Poona Court’s ratification of the Salbai treaty. It 
was soon ratified by Bengal, but not by Poona. The latter 
delayed it so long that all hopes of its ratification were des- 
paired of. Haidar was certainly right in his expectation that it 
would not be ratified, and it was not done during his life-time. 

Various factors contributed to the delay. The Indian 
confederates were jealous of Sindhia’s mediation. Mudaji, the 

1 Hastings to Scott, 1 Feb. 1783, Add. Mss. 29, 129, p. 113 v 

2 Dodwell, “Hastings and the Assignment of the Carnatic,” Eng. Hist, 

Rev. 1925, vol. XL, p. 395 

8 Hastings to Scott, 6 Feb. 1783, Add. Mss. 29, 129, p. 123 
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Nizam, Nana and Haidar, all opposed it. Mudaji was disap- 
pointed, because he had been so long influential with Hastings, 
and this position was taken up by Sindhia. He told Chapman 
that Sindhia was not to be trusted, and that he would not only 
conclude a new treaty on the same terms as Sindhia’s, but also 
secure its ratification very soon. 1 * Chapman wrote to Hastings, 
“ I made use of every argument I was master of to prevail on 
him to accede to what had been done. .He said it could not be. . 
It was constantly declared that Scindia alone would not be 
permitted to conclude so important a Business. Hints were 
thrown out that it was in contemplation to deprive Nana 
Furnavese,his abetter, of power, and towards the end of my visit 
the Pesliwa’s Vackeel was called in and declared that everything 
depended upon the Maha Raja who had power, if he pleased to 
cause the treaty formerly entrusted to him to be executed, and 
to render abortive the agreements between Mr. Anderson and 
Scindia, even though they should be signed at Poona.” 5 6 In 
another interview Mudaji declared to Chapman, “ Now if a 
separate peace be made with the Peshwa thro’ Scindia, then the 
Peshwa, Scindia and the English will range themselves on one 
side, and the Nizam, Hyder Na ic, the French and myself being 
left on the other, will not be wanting on our part.” 3 

The Nizam opposed the ratification, because it was to his 
advantage to protract the war. Having everything to dread 
from the Marathas the moment their disputes with the English 
ended, he did his utmost to defeat the treaty. He wrote to 
Hastings that it was invalid and unauthorized, for there could 
: be no peace without the concurrence of all parties. 4 Chapman 
| wrote to Hastings that the Nizam was bringing great pressure 
, on Mudaji to prevent the ratification. 5 


1 Chapman to Hastings, 29 July 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 155, pp. 287 ; also 
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Nana himself was opposed to the ratification, for he desired 
to wait for some more time to see the outcome of Haidar’s 
alliance with the French. Nana informed Mudaji that no final 
decision had been taken in the matter, and that no decision 
would be taken without Mudaji’s consent. 1 * Nana was supposed 
to have declared to Balvant Rao Bishnu, Nagpur vakil at Poona, 
“ When this important Business shall be settled through 
Scindia, and a close connection shall have taken place between 
him and the English, to support our Dignity will be difficult.” 3 
Hastings received from the Nizam a copy of the alleged treaty 
among Nana, Haidar and the French in order to reduce the 
Company’s power, and to conquer their possessions as far as 
Bengal, for which purpose Haidar and the Peshwa were to 
assist the French each with 10,000 horse.’ Although such a 
treaty had not been concluded, Nana knew that the French 
Ministry had sent Bussy with reinforcements, for de Launay 
had informed him about it. 4 The presence <of a French force 
with Haidar, Suffren’s naval combats, and Bussy’s expected 
arrival might have made Nana change his policy towards the 
Company. After the Salbai treaty when Goddard sought his 
permission for the march of English troops through Maratha 
territory, Nana refused to give the permission and said that 
when peace had not yet been established between the parties 
“ where is the necessity or advantage of communicating these 
circumstances to me ?” 5 In one of the conferences with Bishnu 
Nana was supposed to have declared, “ The Raja and Madajee 
Scindia both press a Peace with the English, and we to satisfy 
them are labouring to that end ; but I foresee that either by 
means of peace or war the Deccan will ultimately fall under 
the English Dominion.” 6 


1 Chapman to Hastings, 30 Aug. 1782, Ibid, p. 513 

3 Chapman to Hastings, 5 Dec. 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 157, p. 87 

8 Hastings to Anderson, 23 Aug. 1782, Gleig, II, pp. 541-3 

4 Journal de Bussy, p. 142 

8 Quoted in Anderson to Hastings, 1 Aug. 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 155, 
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* Quoted in Chapman to Hastings, 5 Dec. 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 157, p. 88 
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_ Not on ly did Nana express such sentiments, but also tool- 
positive steps to defeat the treatyT i He sent his vakil, Nani 
Shiv Deo, to Sindhiawith new proposals, which would have 
completely abrogated the treaty. They were the restoration of 
Salsette to the Marathas ; the amendment of XIII article which 
excluded other Europeans from the Maratha Empire, as it 
would be derogatory to the dignity of the Peshwa “not to pay 
civility to others” ; the removal of the clause which made 
Sindhia a common guarantee, for it was inconsistent with his 
relations with the Peshwa; the acknowledgement of the 
Peshwa’s claim to the chauths of Bengal and the Carnatic ; the 
payment of the arrears of the tribute to the Nizam; and 
lastly, the cession of a territory of 15 or 16 lakhs to Haidar in 
order that the fault might be clearly on his side, if he refused 
to quit the Carnatic in spite of the offer. 1 Anderson was 
shocked to know these conditions, and refused flatly to receive 
the paper containing the proposals. He thought that Nana’s 
object was to discredit Sindhia, and to find an excuse in order 
to execute his secret plan, namely to wait until the issue was 
decided in the Carnatic. Anderson told Bbao, “If Nana 
preferred the Alliance of the French to that of the English, he 
certainly was at liberty to chuse, but he ought in prudence to 
chuse with Caution.” 2 * Nana must have thought that he could 
obtain at any time the same terms which Sindhia had obtained 
for him, and that in the meantime he could draw more money 
from Haidar, and more concessions from Hastings. Nana 
must-have known the Company’s distress all over India. 5 

[Haidar was also active. In was partly his valour and 
money that made Nana waver in the decision. Haidar sent 
Narsing Rao to Sindhia with six lakhs of rupees to disengage 
him from the Company. 4 Narsing Rao reached Sindbia’s camp 
■in November, and held a series of conferences with him. 1 

1 Anderson to Hastings, 10 Oct. 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 156, pp. 222*8 

* Ibid, pp. 227-8 

8 Anderson to Hastings, 27 Oct. 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 156, p. 279 

* Anderson to Hastings, 19 Dec. 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 157, p. 188 

* Anderson to Hastings, 2 Dec. 1782, Ibid, pp. 69-71 
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Reports prevailed in Sindhia’s camp that he might break with 
the Company. 1 

Thus Hastings lost all hopes of securing the ratification. 
Anderson advised him to adopt “ some new system of 
conduct.” 2 * Hastings sought Mudaji’s intervention. The latter 
at first refused to intervene, but later revised his stand and 
agreed to support the Company, if his two conditions were 
satisfied. First, Hastings should write to Sindhia that it was 
Mudaji who had at first recommended Sindhia to be the 
mediator. 'Secondly, Mudaji’s seal and signature should be 
affixed to the treaty. These conditions were acceptable to 
Hastings, if Sindhia had no objection to them. 8 If this measure 
were also to fail, Hastings would make a separate peace with 
Haidar. He wrote to Anderson, “ It is certainly my wish to 
prosecute the war against Hyder to his destruction ; but if the 
Marathas will not assist us, our forces and resources in the 
Carnatic are not equal to a war with him and his allies, the 
French, and it will be more for our interest and even 
credit to make peace with him. This alternative I have there- 
fore resolved to adopt for myself. The old General, I believe, 
inclines to a peace, and would be pleased to be the instrument 
of effecting it. These are my own sentiments.” 4 

Thus the treaty of Salbai had reached the stage where it 
would have been either amended or abrogated. Only a new 
development saved it from both. Haidar died on 7 December 
and Nana ratified it 13 days later. If Haidar had lived longer, 
perhaps the scare of Bussy’s arrival might have forced Hastings 
to accommodate with him by conceding a few advantages, but 
satisfying Haidar’s long desire to gain such advantages at the 
Company>5,4expense. But his death, an important factor in 
Nana’s decision to ratify the treaty, removed an awkward 
situation for Hastings. 


1 Anderson to Hastings, 24 Nov. 1782, Ibid, pp. 34-5 
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With the ratification of the treaty, the Indian Confederacy 
was dissolved. Haidar's part in it was glorious, though not in 
its formation, at least in its execution. Others were insincere, 
weak and vacillating, but he was steadfast. Hone distressed 
the Company more than he did. Sindhia was forced to sue for 
peace. \ It was at Haidar's expense that he obtained those 
favourable terms for the Marathas. n But for the Company's’ 
distress in the Carnatic, Hastings would never have relinquished 
bis all to the Peshwa. Haidar displayed great vigour in the 
campaigns as Baillie's defeat, Munro’s retreat, and Braithwaite's 
surrender would indicate. Hie war revealed both Haidar's 
financial stability, when others were reduced to extremities, ana 
his diplomacy 7 which delayed the dissolution of the 
Confederacy. ^ 

The Nizam's part in the Confederacy was the most 
inglorious. Another inactive confederate, Mudaji had at least 
made a pretension of co-operation by sending troops to 
Cuttack, but the Nizam not only refused to move a single 
soldier, but also contemplated the destruction of Haidar. 
Whereas Anderson's main difficulty in negotiating with the 
Marathas was their refusal to any treaty in which Haidar was 
not included, the Nizam asserted that he could bring about an 
offensive alliance of the Marathas, the Company and himself 
against Haidar. The same Nizam who had written to Najaf 
Khan, Shah Alain’s minister, “The World Is now involved in 
calamities through the turbulence of the English ; the Deceits 
of this tricked nation are spread over the whole Empire — ~ 
handful of people without a head or foundation have possessed 
themselves of the three richest Provinces In the Empire, 
every 7 one of which is equal to a Kingdom, a set of merchants 
without a name and scarcely known have engrossed ana 
disposed of as they please,” did nothing to realise the objective.' 
of the Confederacy, which he claimed to have organised. 1 H- 
adopted an ever shifting policy to 'serve his own Interests. He 
was too weak to openly declare against the Company, and ton 
ambitious to give up his pretensions. He had many chances *o 


i Xizza to Najaf Khan, 25 Sept. 1780, Add. Mss. BS, 405, pp. 30-4 
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join one side or the other, but he regarded the temporizing 
policy to be the best of all. Merely an offer of Guntur drew 
him off front the Confederacy, and thereafter he employed all 
his arts and policy to gain more advantages by raising hopes 
and suspicions in the different parties. Whereas all others 
including the Company gained nothing in the war, it was he 
who obtained at least Guntur without cither incurring the 
expenses of a war, or undergoing the fatigues of a campaign. I 
Nana and Sindhia played a significant part both in the' 
formation and in the execution of tiie Confederacy; Until a 
few days before the ratification of the Salbai trcaty.'Nana had 
such strong views against the Company as are rev ealed by his 
remark to Bislmu. “Witness the Possessions of the late Nabob 
Shuja Dowlah and other chiefs of Hindostan, whose families 
have been driven from their homes and are distressed for a 
subsistence. In Process of time such will be the condition of 
the Deccan and such would it have been now had not Haidar 
opposed them with a Bravery equal to their own. If you 
allcdge that the exaltation of Hyder is not for the Interest of 
the Maratha State, I agree with you. Yet, he is a native of this 
Country, and will not expel us from our homes or deprive us of 
our lives or Honor, which has never been the custom of the 
former chiefs of this country. I myself am therefore clearly of 
the opinion that the original plan for carrying on the war 
should be prosecuted. Whatever is to be will happen.” 1 In 
fact it was due to three persons alone, Nana, Sindhia and 
Haidar, that the Confederates were able to fight for so long, 
and conclude their fight so honourably. It was because of these 
powers that Bengal was compelled to write to the Court, “If 
the contests in which we are engaged with the country powers 
have not been successful, they have opened to us a perfect 
knowledge of the Dominion’s policy, faculties, force, and views 
of those respective powers.” 2 The Confederacy was not without 
its result, for the Company thereafter adopted atlcast for a 


1 Quoted in Chapman to Hastings, 5 Dee. 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 157, 
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shortjjcriod a policy of peace, moderation and justice. 

'jjThe Condfederacy failed in its main purpose of reducing 
IhcrCompany s power. It did so for two reasons, political and 
military. Politically, it was difficult for the members to 
subordinate their personal interests to any principle of unity 
and co-operation. Personal grievances rather than a common 
goal had brought them together against the Company. The 
moment those grievances were removed, they reverted to their 
old jealousies and self-interests. The Nizam, who claimed the 
credit for organising the Confederacy, was the first to be 
disengaged by the mere offer of Guntur. Mudaji was bought 
off by a few lakhs. A few blows made Sindhia sue for peace. 
Besides, he looked forward in Hastings’ friendship to a new 
field for his personal advancement in Indian politics. Nor 
were Nana and Haidar free from similar motives of self-interest, 
which dominated the policy of every confederate. The 
Confederacy would have had some success, if the French had 
arrived a year earlier. 

Militarily, the confederates were weak, despite their large 
number of troops. Their main reliance was on cavalry, which 
was unhelpful in a pitched battle. At best it could cut off 
supplies, and surprise detachments, but not decide the fate of 
an action. Their infantry lacked the discipline of the 
Company’s. Their commanders were no match for the 
Company’s. Goddard, Popham, Carmac, Muir and Palmer 
effected blows on the Marathas. Sindhia himself, the ablest of 


the Maratha commanders, was beaten. Goddard never 
allowed the Marathas to take any offensive. Haidar was the 
only person, who caused some distress to the Company, but he 
too could not stand a straight fight. Coote’s army of 7,000 
defeated his army of over a lakh at Porto Novo. Nor was the 
result any better at Polilur, Solinghur, Melpadi and Arni- The 
Indian armies did not lack courage, but certainly were lacking 
in tactical ability. This deficiency could have been made up 
by the French, but they arrived when all but Haidar had been 

disengaged from the contest) 

On the Company’s side'Bombay and Madras should war 
the blame for provoking the Indian powers, and for raising a 
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storm which they were unable to avert. Only Bengal saved 
those presidencies from utter ruin. In Bengal itself Hastings 
alone deserves the credit, for his colleagues, far fronc 
strengthening his hands, threw every obstacle in his way. Ii 
'was he who removed Whitehall, sent Coote to Madras, urgec 
Bombay to attack Mangalore, poured the resources of Bengal 
into the other presidencies, disengaged the Nizam and Bhosle 
from the Confederacy, formed alliances with Fateh Singh anc 
the Rana of Gohad, and dissolved the Confederacy by a 
separate peace with Sindhia. Considering these achievements 
Hastings’ boast to Shelburne is justified, namely, “ Forgive me 
for the Boast when I add that I have been the Instrument foi 
rescuing one Presidency from Infamy, and both frorr 
•Annihilation.” 1 * * * 

/In the Carnatic war, the Company’s troops suffered more 
than Haidar’s. Despite their best efforts, the Madras army 
could not dislodge him from the Carnatic. An Indian power 
was able to cause them much distress by occupying their 
territories, by cutting off their supplies, and by defeating their 
detachments. Never had they suffered so much or for so long. 
Let us enquire into the causes that put them to this embarrass- 
ment.(T) 

The first cause was the scarcity of the provisions, which 
distressed them all during the war. Munro would rather 
protect the supply depot of Conjeevaram than march to 
Baillie’s relief lest the whole army should starve to death. 
Coote was tied to the coast for want of provisions. For 
the first half of 1781 the army required 450,000 bags of rice, 
but the supplies did not exceed 125,000 bags.* The position 
worsened in the second half of the year, when the stock was 
reduced to 90,000 bags. 8 Haidar’s horse cut off the supplies 
from the southern districts, and the French privateers, from 


1 Hastings to Shelburne, 12 Dec. 1782, Add. Mss. 29, 129, p. 103 

s Madras to Bengal, cons. 1 Apl. 1781, M.S.C.P, Range D, vol. 6, 

p. 746 

5 Madras to Bengal, cons. 20 Sept. 1781, Ibid, vol. 8, p. 2293 
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Bengal. There was no stock in any of the principal forts, 
which stood periodically in need of relief, and which disturbed 
Coote’s plans, for to prevent the interception of small detach- 
ments, he himself had to move for their relief. The system of 
collecting the provisions was defective. It was entrusted to the 
Nawab, whose servants mismanaged the affair at every stage. 
But for the supplies from Bengal, which sent provisions alone 
of the order of 1,053,063 pagodas, and total assistance of 
6,473,723 pagodas from May 1780 to April 1784, the war could 
never have been prosecuted. 5 

U^The second great difficulty was of transport. It was 
aggravated both by the want of required number of bullocks, 
and by the poor quality of those available. They were so few 
that the troops had to carry their rations on their backs, 
When exhausted, they had to return to the coast for more. 
The quality was so poor that 20 yokes of bullocks could not 
drag a twelve-pounder through the streets of St. Thomas’ 
Mount ; if so, much less was expected of them in the rugged 
terrain during a campaign. 1 2 In fact Madras had never solved 
the question of transport even in the previous war, for similar 
difficulties existed in 1768-69 as well. The English had merely 
appointed an agent to hire bullocks and their drivers for the 
army. Bullocks were not easily available, for Haidar had 
occupied a good portion of the Carnatic, and had ravaged the 
territory around Madras. Out of the 2,290 villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Madras, 2,000 had been 
destroyed. 3 To carry enough stores to besiege Arot, Cootc 
wanted 35,000 bullocks. 4 No one would offer to supply so 
many. The bullock contractors, Paul Benfield in particular, 
were extremely unscrupulous. His removal did not improve 


1 A. P. Dasgupta, The Central Authority in British India, Appendix B, 
p. 355 

* Coote to Bengal, 19 Nov. 1780, cons. 18 Dec. 1780, B.S.C.P. Range 
A, vol. 57, p. 94 

3 Dodwell, " Transport and the Second Mysore War ", Journal o) 
Society of Army Historical Research, Oct. 1924, vol • III, p. 266-72 

< Madras to the Court, 26 Jan. 1782, Letters Received, vol. 10, para ^ 
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the position, for the contract system itself was bad. When 
convoys wore sent from one place to the other, the contractors 
managed with the connivance of their a rents in the army to 
detach considerable number of bullocks secretly to be sold 
again to the army. Speaking of such a loss of bullocks which 
were stolen between the Mount and Madras, Graham wrote to 
Hastings that they ** will no doubt be again sold to the apent 
by which means the Company may in the Course of a Campaign 

pay half a dozen times for the same bullock They arc 

marked but those who arc better informed on these subjects 
than I pretend to be say [that] the advantage in the Collusion 
supersedes all checks.”* Macartney desired to supplant the 
contract system by direct procurement through the Company's 
servants, but Cootc opposed it. J The negligence of 'the 
commanders also had a hand. On one night Major Bvrnc 
lost 3,000 bullocks, although his escort parly exceeded 3, COO 
men, while Haidar had no more than 200 horse.* 

Certain defects in the military organisation aggravated the 
difficulties of provisions and bullocks. The worst among them 
was the presence of a large number of camp followers. They 
were so numerous as to form three to every fighting man, 30,000 
in an army of 11,000 in 1781.* They were increased to *10,000 
in 1782, They were a drain both on the provisions and 
finances. The transport difficulties would not have been so 
great, if only the effective force had had to be supplied. Cootc 
had nearly one bullock to every fighting man, but still lie 
wanted three times as many merely to carry food for the camp 
followers. The servants of a field officer were as many as 100. 
When some reform was introduced, the number came down to 
50, and a subaltern was given only 12. To drive out Haidar, 
Cootc wanted 500 bullock-loads of grain a day for six weeks. 
He had to carry grain for bullocks as well, and in six weeks 


1 Graham to Hastings, 2 May 1782, Add. Mrs. 29, 154, p. 235 
1 Macartney to the Court, 26 Jan. 1782, Home Mice. vo). 245, p. 553 
* Cootc to Madcas, 25 Feb. 1782, M.S.C.P. Range A, vol. 11, r- 
4 Macartney to Cootc, 26 Nov, 1781, Home Mite. vol. 2-6. ?.**'* 
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tidim i fortnmht of Coots s march in January ITS I. Madras 
lound its treasury empty to pay for the army. By March 17SI 
the army was more than a month fn arrears. 1 The Nawab was 
not contributing anything to the war. All the resources of the 
Maoras Government including bids on home had been 
exhausted. By December 1731. the arrears of 400.000 pagodas 
to the Madras army and 247,800 pagodas to tbs Bengal army 
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had to be paid. 1 A deputation to Tanjore returned empty 
handed after seven months. 2 Coote required 200,000 pagodas 
per month for the troops and another one lakh for the 
bullocks. 2 The troops in the southern districts were mutinous 
for want of pay. The attempts to remove the financial 
difficulties by . securing assignment of revenues resulted in 
serious controversies and far reaching repercussions both in 
India and England. But for the aid from Bengal, 2,222, 248 
pagodas in treasure and 2,172,645 in bills, the war could never 
have been prosecuted. 1 Coote was right when he said that 

“Every Cowrie must come from Bengal as I find there are 

no resources here from whence a pagoda as to be expected.” 5 

The want of enough cavalry was tV(& fourth difficulty. The 
Company had depended on the Nawab’s cavalry, which had 
either deserted or had been disbanded. In January 1781 Coote 
had only 800 of them.* Haidar’s large cavalry, between 40 and 
50,000, always hung upon Coote’s flanks and harassed his march. 
The want of cavalry made Coote neither force a battle on 
Haidar nor take advantage of a battle, if the latter chose to 
fight one. The baggage was always a weak point with the 
Madras army, for Coote had to detach a good part of his army 
to its protection both during a march and a battle. The lack 
of cavalry compelled Coote to take more guns than necessary. 
In January 1781 he had 44 of them, and in April 1781, as many 
as 60.’ This heavy artillery required more bullocks at a time 
when bullocks were scarce, but without that artillery Haidar’s 
horse could not be kept away. Although the need for cavalry 


» Macartney’s minutes, cons. 18 and 21 Dec. 1781, Ibid, vol. 9, p. 3110 
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which were laden with rice. 1 * * * A famine was raging in the Presi- 
dency .The list of difficulties was full indeed. Coote’s army was 
too small and too ill-equipped to risk bold adventure, and 
Haidar was too cautious, despite his large army, to hazard much 
without necessity. Consequently, the Madras army either 
remained inactive or adopted a defensive plan] 

Haidar's difficulties were either not many or were less 
known. Apparently, they were not many, because of his 
precaution to secure constant supplies from his own domi- 
nions- He did not suffer from those difficulties of finance, 
cavalry, bullocks, provisions, sickness and desertion which 
were common in the English camp. Although lie too had a 
large number of camp followers, as many as six to every 
fighting man, he was not so much distressed on their account 
as Cootc was. This was because his camp followers were 
Pindaris. a group of people who formed an irregular horse. 
They served an useful purpose of falling on the English 
baggage, and plundering their territory. Their profes- 
sion in fact was so lucrative that instead of paying these 
Pindaris, Haidar was said to have taxed each of them half a 
crown a day. He decreased this tax in proportion to the 
desolation of the plundering area. 5 But it must be mentioned 
that he permitted these ravages only in the neighbourhood of 
Madras and Vellore. Dr. Davies rightly reminds us that the 
view of Haidar having ravaged the whole of the Carnaticis 
inaccurate, and has gained currency from “Burke’s exaggerated 
rhetoric in his speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts.” 5 Major 
Sydenham, whom Macartney employed to write the Narrative 
of the War in order to send it to the Court of Directors, 
observed, “The Country between Wandewash and Arnee, 
through which the Army passed, wore the appearance ‘of 
cultivation and the villages were tolerably well peopled, which 
contradicts the common place assertion that Hyder had sent 


1 Madras to Hughes, cons. 17 Oct. 1782, Ibid, vol. 16, p. 3235 

1 State of the Carnatic in 1782 by an officer on board Hughes’ 

Squadron, Feb. 1782, Home Misc. vol. 84, pp. 933-4 • 
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the inhabitants to Mysore; on the contrary he seems to have 
encouraged in every part of the country adjacent to the forts in 
his possession. 1 * * Finally, there was unity of command co 
Haidar’s side, and there was no such friction as between Coete 
and Macartney. Although Haidar was beaten five times during 
the war, he could not be expelled from the Carnatic, for he 
only fied to a safer place on those occasions. They could only 
defeat him, but not distress him. By cutting off their lines of 
supplies, he was successful in confining their army to the coast. 
Had Duchemin heartily co-operated with him, perhaps the 
Company would have suffered fatal consequences. Alter- 
natively', had Haidar lived until Bussy’s arrival and hostilities 
had not ceased in Europe, the Second Mysore War would have 
taken a still more adverse turn for the English. 

(Haidar died in the midst of the war. His death 'removed 
from the scene of action an important person. A new set of 
actors were introduced on the stage. A change of interests 
and political connections soon followed. The Marathas 
became anxious to recover their territories in Mysore. James 
Anderson concluded an offensive alliance with them against 
Tipu on 13 October 1783. Haidar had anticipated such an 
event, and had tried to avert it by lavish promises of money to 
Nana, by separate negotiations with Coote, and by keeping the 
French on h is side. Haidar had created an impression on the 
Indian powers that his alliance with the French could still 
decide the contest in his favour. Tipu was incapable of such 
diplomacy. Haidar had displayed remarkable courage and 
bold design. in the war! At his age, about 62, quite advanced 
by Indian standard!; be withstood well the fatigues of the 
campaigns for over two years. His ability in choosing a good 
ground for a battle, h is disposition for making or receiving an 
attack, his desire to make the Europeans the main target ofkis 
fire, and his rapidity in movement, made his army suffer mum 
less than any other Indian army would have. 5 His death 
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coincided with the end of difficulties both for the Company and 
for Great Britain. Not only was the Salbai treaty ratified, but 
also the provisional articles of peace were signed between 
England and America on 30 November 1782, and between 
England and France on 20 January 1783. Haidar died dis- 
appointed in his dream that he could permanently occupy the 
Carnatic. 

After the death of Haidar the unfinished war continued for 
another 15 months. His death offered Madras a fine opportu- 
nity to end it, but the opportunity was missed. Dissensions in 
the Madras Government, which had characterized their con- 
duct all during the war, prevented them again from surprising 
the Mysore army which had become leaderless with Tipu’s 
absence on the western coast at the time. Macartney urged 
speedy action, but Stuart dissented, “The President supposes an 
instance of criminal inaction on the part of Government; I may 
also suppose a case of criminal action when military operations 
are directed to commanders without sufficient local knowledge 
and from mistaken judgement and information.” 1 Disappoint- 
ing Macartney’s expectations that the death of a prince in India 
would result in a war of succession, the spirited and youthful 
Tipu prosecuted the war more vigorously, and proved more 
formidable than his father. He developed closer relations with 
the French, and took advantage of Bussy’s arrival in India in 
March 1783. On the other side, neither did Madras remove 
its difficulties of transport and supplies, nor compose its 
differences with the Nawab, with the Supreme Government and 
with the Madras commanders. Tipu was aware of these 
difficulties at Madras, for he was hopeful cf occupying the 
Carnatic permanently. 2 Even the Bombay Government's 
diversion on Mangalore, the arrival cf reinforcements from 
England, and the conclusion of peace with ore French both in 
Europe and in India did not materially change the course of 
the war. Only Hastings’ diplomacy in rrrcCrniru on cffersfu 
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alliance in October 1783 with the Marathas against Tipu had a 
profound effect. Tipu’s consciousness of the impending danger 
and Macartney's irreconcilable differences with Hastings 
brought about the treaty of Mangalore in March 1784, which 
ended the Mysore war by providing for a mutual restoration of 
conquests and prisoners. 



CONCLUSIONS 


£ljie stage for English relations with Haidar was set at a 
time when the disintegrating Mughal Empire had created a 
political vacuum in India, and until that vacuum was removed 
by the decided superiority of some one power over the rest, 
contention was inevitable. Haidar and Tipu actively partici- 
pated in this struggle for power over a part of India, with the 
result that the regime of these two began with wars against the 
Company, and ended in wars against them. From 1760, when 
Haidar allied himself with the French against them, to 1799 
when Wellesley destroyed Tipu, Mysore had become “the 
terror of Leadenhall Street.” 1 The existence of Mysore as a 
strong neighbour, rich in resources, extensive in territories 
and formidable in power was considered by the Company a 
threat to the security of the Carnatic. Haidar's possession of 
a long sea coast, a navy, his quick reduction of a number of 
neighbouring principalities, the discipline and training of his 
troops on the western lines, the presence of a French party with 
him, and the control of a chain of strong forts on the Carnatic 
frontier cast a doubt as to his intentions on the Company’s 
possessions, and never let Madras remain self-complacent 
towards him. 

Haidar’s relations with the English suggest that everything 
did not go well with the Company, after they became a 
territorial power. They had yet to undergo many difficulties 
before they reached their final goal of supremacy in India, 
Having learnt the western technique of warfare, Haidar was 
not slow in making full use of it. Under his leadership the 
Mysore army “proved a school of military science to 
Indostan.”- The dread of an European army no longer wrought 


* Address to the Proprietors on the Political State of Indostan. Tracts, Ko, 
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There was some justification for the English to adopt such * 
a policy prior to 1769, because they were not legally bound to 
respond to his advances. The key-note of their policy at this 
time was non-intervention, defence of their own territories, 
and allowing other powers to exist as a check upon one 
another. Alliance with one would have involved them in 
difficulties with others. The experience of the Carnatic wars 
was too fresh in their minds to risk alignment. Having 
acquired the territories newly, the Company was anxious to 
consolidate its position first. The Courts’ instructions to their 
servants were as cautious as those of a stock-broker to his 
agent at times of fluctuating prices, and not of any ambitious 
military or political leader at times of confusion in the ranks 
of his rivals. Being a set of merchants, the Court were con- 
cerned more with profits than with politics, more in retaining 
and enjoying their existing patronage and power than in risking 
their all by adopting an ambitious expansionist .’policy. |jhere- 
fore, until the nineteenth century, the Court never sanctioned 
any deliberate or consistent policy of expansion. Between 
1757 and 1799 not many territorial gains were made, although 
the zone of influence had increased. This period was one of 
consolidation and preservation rather than of expansion. An 
alliance with Haidar would have meant war with the Marathas, 
for which the Court were not prepared. 

The nature of the co-operation which Haidar desired was 
the main difficulty.- He wanted sufficient aid to solve his 
defence problem— the frequent Maratha invasions of his State^ 
Lending a small force would have risked their reputation 
without rendering Haidar any service. A larger force they 
could not spare, because of the Courts’ orders and their own 
inability. Lending aid to him would mean incurring Maratha 
hostility, who bordered all the three presidencies of the 
Company. This policy was quite sound so long as the Madras 
Government were not obliged to lend aid, but after 1769, when 
they were treaty bound to give aid, their position was greatly 
changed. To honour the treaty meant inviting a blow from 
the Marathas, and not to honour meant a breach of faith. 
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Moreover, from the Company’s standpoint, to support Haidar 
was undesirable, for he would become more powerful He 
was not wyk enough to remain a dependant on the receipt of 

• h f ,? d, i ?~^ of a S ^sidia ry alliance was ever pr esent 
~-. India s ^ £Salabat _Janghad c^ded the NorTh^Ts^Snr 
Bussjs but subsidiary allfcSEeT^uld worFS'nFlvhen the 
recipient wasaSaibat or a Shuja-ud-daula, but not a Haidar or 

f T i PU ’J he dlfficuity was that tile Company was not anxious to 
lend aid to any one who was likely to grow formidable. 
Dr. Davies tell us that like the Romans the British in India 
refused to recognise their neighbours as equals, and were 
desirous of keeping them as a chain of protectorates and 
buffer states . 1 Haidar, who had “the best established' Black 
army that has ever been seen in India,” would have grown too 
formidable, had his rivals, the Marathas, been subdued . 2 


V'But what makes the English relations with Haidar interest- 
ing and complicated was that not to support him was more 
dangerous in their own interest. The Marathas would have 
come to their doors. The existence of a strong buffer state 
was a necessity. Clive had urged that the only threat that 
existed to the Company was from the Marathas. The extent 
of their power, the frequent invasions they made on their 
neighbours and their claims to the chauth on the Nawab 
and even on Bengal required that the Company should 
support those who could oppose the Marathas. Such a 
staunch supporter of a forward policy in Mysore as Call 
was conscious of this necessity when he wrote to Palk, 
“The Reduction then of Hydre, you may regard as certain, 
but by his min we shall raise another more formidable 
enemy to our increasing influence. I mean the Marathas, who 
cannot behold our extension of territories with more 
indifference than we show apprehension of theirs. The truth is 
the power of the Mussalman is going fast to ruin partly by our 
encroachments and partly by the Marathas. The question is 


1 C. C. Davies, Warren Hastings ami Oudh, p. 241 
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whether we shall sink with them or we shall strive to save our- 
selves with the remains of Moorish empire we must either 

divide Indostan with the Marathas or form a ballance and 
Barrier against them with the remains of the Mogull Govern- 
ment.” 1 balance and a barrier to the Maratha power was 
essentialTand none was more, suitable to serve the purpose than 
Haidar. The first Mysore war was a comedy of errors, for the 
Madras Government set out to prevent the Maratha aggression 
but landed in a morass to realize that they were destroying the 
very power, which was a check against the Marathas. That wai 
was the result of an accide nt ra ther than of any co nsidere d 
policy . During the rest of The English cdntacrwfth Haidar, 
they realised the necessity of his remaining as a powerT] Like 
the Normans the Marathas were constantly invading their 
neighbours, and Haidar performed not a little service to the 
Carnatic in acting as a barrier. Therefore, the Company 
treated him on a different footing from others. He could not 
be included within the zone of their influence, like Muhammad 
Ali and Shuja-ud-daula, because his power was not so weak. 
He should not be actively supported, because he would become 
too strong. He should not be reduced, or they would be the 
next target. The best policy, therefore, was to t empori se with 
him. 

The constitutional structure of the Company’s government 
at Madras had something to do with this vacillating and 
temporising policy. From 1760 to 1773 Madras was not 
prevented from making an alliance with an Indian neighbour, 
but in practice it had to obey the Courts’ orders which never 
sanctioned any intervention in the disputes of the Indian 
powers. That was precisely what happened to the defensive 
-treaty of 1769. The Court advised Madras not to honour the 
treaty. A succeeding government was not equally interested in 
honouring the commitments^ of its predecessor. Bourchier 
concluded' the treaty of 1769, but Du Pre evaded its defensive 
clause, which alone would'Tiave promoted harmony between 
Haidar and the English. The position was entirely different 


1 Call to Palk, 5 Aug. 1768, Add. Mss. 34, 686 , pp. 37-8 
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lost its powers to make treaties with Indian states, insse 
powers tt-ere vested with Bengal, which was at a distance, ass 
which could not see so dearly the necessity for a Sexible policy 
in the Carnatic. In 1775 and 177S it was Bengal which 
Q l ' sa PP rovs ^ of a closer co-operation with Haidar. 

me succession to power of a series of mefncient governors 
at Madras was another obstacle in the way of improving rela- 
tions with Haidar. Excepting Pigot. Falk and Macartney, the 
rest were either incompetent or unimaginative. Bourchier, Da 
Pre, Stratton, Whitehili and Smith were mediocrities. Eves 
Rumbold added to the confusion. In dealing with Haidar, 
whose military and political abilities were great, they displayed 
neither foresight nor tact. A Clive, a Hastings, a Wellesley or 
even a Cornwallis would have either secured Haidar as a friend 
or destroyed him as an enemy. The Madras governors were 
incapable of doing either. They unnecessarily provoked him 
when he was friendly, and they remained self-complacent when 
he was hostile. The commencement, prosecution and con- 
clusion of the First Mysore War, the reduction and then 
restoration of Tanjore. the scandal of the Nawsb's debts, the 
arrest of Lord Pigot, and the dissensions that followed it. die 
much to damage the Company's reputation in the eyes of the 
Indian powers, who had earlier thought that the Company's 
governments were far d life rent from their own. 

The want of harmony between the Ministry and the 
Company in England had its repercussion at least once on 
English relations with Haidar. . Tns Ministry appointed Sir 
John Lindsay and Sir Robert HSrland as plenipotentiaries, wno 
being in league with the Nawab brought pressure on Maura? 
to join the Marathas against Haidar. By the treaty Madras 
was obliged to support Haidar, but the plenipotentiaries urged 
a diametrically opposite policy. In a way the Court were aho 
not adc 
Their instruct 



the- Marathas,' their disapproval of H; 


riings 


i obey 


towards 


Chait Singh, and their first approval and then rejection Oi ttie 
Carnatic assignment, caused not a little embarrassment to men 
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servants in India, to whom every new packet brought conflict- 
ing orders from home. As the Court had fully endorsed 
'Du Pr6’s policy of neutrality in the Maratha war against 
Mysore, they should also share a part of the responsibility for 
what followed. The Indian powers got an impression that so 
long as the Company's servants were adding territories without 
expenses, and without embarrassment, they had the fullest 
support of their masters in England. The servants were 
brought to account only for the losses. Had the first Mysore 
War turned out to be a success, we do not think that the 
Court’s condemnation of it would have been so severe. 

The complicated and delicate relations of Madras with the 
Nawab contributed greatly to estrange the relations between 
Haidar and the Company. The Nawab commanded the 
resources of the Carnatic, without which resources Madras 
could not assist Haidar. Although the Nawab and the 
Company were independent of each other, they were not so in 
practice. The defence of the Carnatic was in their hands, 
giving them extensive powers in his affairs. The finances of 
the Carnatic were in his hands, making them depend, on him 
for money. As the Nawab was not well-disposed towards 
Haidar, the former would withhold the supply of money and 
provisions to the Madras Government, if they were inclined to 
support the latter. The Nawab openly declared that he would 
not spare a rupee if the Government were to adopt such a 
policy. On - the other hand he exerted his utmost to bring 
about an '“offensive- alliance _bfi tween the Company and the 
Marathas against Haidar, /in fact the Nawab was the jnost 
disturbing element in English relations - ' with Haidan The 
Nawab and Madras .never agreed on Mysore policy. The 
English were for a temporising policy, but the Nawab stood 
for rigidity and firmness. There existed# bitter rivalry among 
the four indian powers of the south, the Marathas, the Nizam, 
the Nawab and Haidar. Each one of these was anxious to 
reduce the other, but no one was capable of effecting it all 
alone. Each sought the support of -;-|’St the third. 

The Marathas wanted the Nawa’ + 

The Nawab was willing to ■■ 
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many Frenchmen in its service as Haidar had. He was the 
strongest and the nearest power to their major settlements. He 
received his military supplies from them, and had established 
direct contact with them in the Isles through his western coast. 
One of the reasons Bourchicr advanced for Haidar's reduction 
in 1768 was that he was constantly in touch with the French, 
whose force in the Islands was expected to be raised to 3,000 
Europeans. If these were to join Haidar, they would be a real 
threat to the Coromandel coast. From 1777 the French 
intensified their propaganda in the several courts. St. Lubin, 
Montigny, Piveron and several others were active in creating 
trouble for the Company. In 17S0 the French Court resolved 
to distress the English as much in the east as they had done in 
the west. Whereas the French had nothing to lose in India if 
they were to be defeated, the English had everything to lose. 
The loss of Pondicherry, Mahe and their other settlements had 
offered the French an excuse to deprive the English of their 
possessions as well. The despatch of D’Orves in 1781, of 
Suffren and Duchemin in 1782 and of Bussy in 1783 was all for 
the same purpose. The loss of Mahe and Guntur through 
which Haidar received his military supplies made him willing to 
support them, and thus they found a very helpful ally to 
distress their rivals. From Haidar’s point of view the English 
refusal to supply him with arms, and their closing of all centres 
from where he could obtain them, was as bad as declaring war 
against him, for his army trained on western lines would have 
beenuseless without western arms.\' 

. But it must be remepibered that Haidar was not anxious to 
•redtfee the English in order to establish the French in India. 
To him the French and the English were just the same. His 
policy was to promote his own interests, for which he would 
favour any one who would help him in his designs^] He tried 
the English, but found them wanting in the will to help him. 
The Court had even stopped the supply of a few paltry arms 
from Bombay. His experience of the Madras Government 
was much worse. Whether the French would have behaved 
better in India cannot be known, for they never established 
their supremacy for any long time, and an occasion did not 
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arise to test their policy. But in his relations with the French 
Haidar offers us ample evidence to infer that he was neither 
firmly attached to them, nor was he interested in the rise of 
their power. Had the Madras Government fulfilled his basic 
demands for the supply of arms in peace time and for military 
aid in exigencies, he would never have bothered himself with 
the French. Consistent advances on the part of one and 
evasion on the other created a situation wherein a third party 
was Jjound to take advantage. 

VThus several factors contributed to widen the gulf between 
Haidar and the English. The nature of the Company’s govern- 
ment at Madras, the unimaginative governors that succeeded to 
power, the want of harmony between the Ministry and the 
Company in England, the Nawab’s delicate relations with the 
English and his rivalry with Haidar, and the association of 
Mysore with the French never brought Haidar and the English 
closer together^ At a critical hour in 1767 when the Marathas 
were invading his territories the English joined his enemies and 
proved themselves to be unmindful of their own interests. His 
diplomacy and resourcefulness extricated him from his diffi- 
culties and offered him an opportunity to obtain what he had 
much desired for. He forced an alliance on the Madras Govern- 
ment, and he considered it to be a great achievement, almost 
the sheet-anchor of his defence policy. He invoked it when the ( 
occasion arose. His disappointment remains to be imagined 
when he found it wanting in efficacy. His confidence shaken, his 
hopes destroyed and his bitterness increased, he is said to have 
declared, “If the great George does not hear the friendly 
submissions of my words, he must listen to the noise of my 
cannon, ”£|Madhava Rao’s third invasion of Mysore had been 
undertaken with the definite object of supplanting Haidar. 
When no aid was forth coming from Madras he and his son 
must have received such strong impressions as to pave the way 
for the subsequent events, which finally culminated in the 
tragic death of Tipu. To the previous experience of the 


1 Quoted in Address to the Proprietors on the Political State of Indust an, 
Trapt No. 133, p. 18 
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Trichinopoly affair, afresh instance of a similar nature was 
added. Haidar could understand the Nawnb’s duplicity, but he; 
had high hopes from the English. The wound was never healed- 
The Confederacy of 17S0 must be viewed against this back-; 
ground. 

The Confederacy of 1780 must also be viewed in the light 
of what had preceded it. Several Indian powers began to feel 
that in attempting to punish the cruelty of one individual, Siraj- 
/'ud-daula, the Company had come to possess the whole of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In order to protect these possessions 
they had subdued the Kingdom of Oudh to their entire satis- 
faction. In order to complete their independence they had 
discontinued paying the agreed tribute to Shah Alam. In order 
to establish their exclusive supremacy they had removed the 
French from the scene, whom the Indians had regarded as a 
likely check to the English expansion. They had reduced their 
allies such as Muhammad Ali and thcTanjorc Raja to a degree 
of subjection which forced others to guard their interests and 
prevent a similar fate. They had violated their solemn 
treaties with the Indian powers by their failure to assist I-Iaidar, 
by their demand for remission of the tribute from the Nizam, 
by their capture of Guntur from Basalat, and by their support 
ofRaghunath Rao. Although the Company’s conduct may 
not have been different from that of other powers, the effect of 
the former’s policy brought about a rare phenomenon, namely 
that unity among the Indian powers which became a necessity. 
Although the British Empire in India had been at first the 
result of accident rather than of a considered policy, the 
conduct of the Company’s servants, both intentional and 
un-intentional, made it appear that the Company had 
aggressive designs. To some real grievances many imaginary 
ones were added. The Indian powers forgot for a time their 
mutual differences, and entered into a league in order to check 
the Company’s expansion. It must be remembered that there 
was nothing more than power politics in the conduct of those 
who participated in the confederacy. The Company’s rapid 
territorial expansion, financial stability and administrative 
efficiency excited the jealousy of the Indian powers, who 

...22 
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realised that therr poorer would stesdEEv decrease, if 

measures were no: taker to circumstrihe tee ' CcmS’s 
activity. 

Wliy did Haidar participate in it? He had of come a 
grievance, namely that they did not come to his rescue when he 
was in diSmlties. Bni he was not a man to mhr past pekdes 
with later issues- We Had in bfrr: dispassionate thinhfr ~ c r 
vital problems that a fleeted his interests. Sen timer is and 
prejadfeedrd not gain an crpper hand in him. Swam writes. 
“Ryder is quite unconcerned as to religion. He has none 
himself, and leaves every one else to Eds choice.” 1, When Laly 
demanded 5.000 ranees instead of 2.000 for his troops. Rdrir 
sard. ‘*Be quiet, and he gratefcrl for getting so math : yon awe 
not fulfilled your sttpclatfon. andlhave overpaid rnprcpctdm 
to your nemhers. f do not give an officer 5 r 0CG rnpees a monk 
for the beauty of his single nose.'** The point is whemerrn 
relation to the French or erthers Haidar judged earn issue cn 
its merits. Pondicherry's fell, or Wahls capture, or the 
Company's alliance with Basalat would not have affected his 
decision, if they had not something to do with his interests. 
How Haidar judged affairs could be inferred mitt the 
Company's Mantra policy. He did not oppose Bombay, when 
it supported Raghimath Rao. Far from it he offered to sen c 
iris own troops to conduct Raghunath Rao to Foona, ana until 
July 1750 he was actually pressing for an alliance bout wun 
Madras and Bombay. He was net the author of the Ccu- 
fedsrscy. and was the fast to join it. The Madras Govtrr-V 
meat's French policy irritated him more then the Century's ! 
Maratha policy. Therefore, the major reason for ins panu* 
nation in the Confederacy was the capture cf Eds supr-f, 
centres, Mahl, Pondicherry and Guntur, and no: the ecutr aj - 
attack on the Marathas. Rejoined for certain c±er reasons 
as well. A fine opportunity presented itself to advance hs 
interests. When aH the presidencies were involves in treure?. 
when the principal Inman powers Eulu army e-a meir i> — ~ 


1 Qcc r ..c fa Featacr. Mer-ct eft's- Fer. C . e. S-rert: ~ vcl. 1. --- 
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v a£ainst them, and when he knew how ill-prepared 
Madras was, his ambitions received a new fillip. When 
other powers had joined against the Company his alliance 
Ay-ith Madras, or even his neutrality, would have been an 
'excuse for his neighbours to destroy him later. If such 
an exigency were to arise, he could rely on none, for his 
experience of the English policy was too fresh to expect any 
succour from them. On the other hand, if he supported the 
Indian powers he would gain both their favour and possibly 
some advantage in the Carnatic. As for his ability to over- 
power the English army he trusted in the French support whose 
/intrigue in every court, whose success in America, and whose 
/promises of the speedy despatch of an expedition to India, 
* removed all doubts, if he had any, of a discomfiture. Moreover, 
his Indian colleagues had promised to engage the English 
attention in other sectors of the war. The Confederacy at 
first roused tremendous national sentiments, and Haidar’s letter 
to Basalat Jang’s minister betrayed the same sentiments. But 
knowing Haidar’s character as we do, it is too much to expect 
that any sentiment but that of self interest would have promp- 
ted him to undertake a venture of that magnitude. In short 
Haidar’s desire to become the Nawab of Carnatic was one ol 
the main causes for his joining the Confederacy. 

Haidar’s military adventures had for reaching impacts on 
the Company’s administration. India affairs received great 
interest in England. Parliament appointed secret and select 
committees to enquire into India affairs. Pitt’s India Act was 
passed, by which all effective powers excepting commercial were 
acquired by the ministry. With these reforms which made 
defence the responsibility of the centre, Lord Cornwallis felt ii 
difficult to beat Tipu, although he commanded the resource; 
of all the three presidencies to-gether with the support and 
alliance of two other major powers, the Marathas and the 
•Nizam. After two and a half years of active campaigns in some 
of which Cornwallis himself was present, Tipu was beaten and 
that too in a surprise night attack. This suggests how powerful 
Mysore had become under Haidar and Tipu. The maimed tiger 
of Mysore even after its claws were clipped was considered by 
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Wellesley a source of potent danger to the Company. 

Nevertheless, there was a bright aspect in Haidar's rela- 
tions with the .tnglish. He had profound respect for them. He 
admired Colonel Smith and Sir Eyre Coote. He regarded Pier: 
and Palk as able governors. He conferred frankly with Brooke, 
Andrews and Du Pre onproblems affecting the common interests. 
His relations with Bombay were cordial, and he offered them 
all the privileges they demanded. Despite the restrictions or. 
the supply of arms to Haidar, Maistre tells us that seven-eighths 
of his arms were of English make. 1 As his meeting with 
Srinivasa Rao indicates Haidar had no personal animosity against 
the English, but merely his political differences had led to the 
invasion of the Carnatic. Wilks says that Haidar regretted 
having gone to war against the English, and that he advised 
Tipu to make peace with them.- Although the validity cf 
Wilks’ view cannot be substantiated by other sources, Haidar 
was a realist, and his general policy seems to be to strengthen 
his ov r n position, and not to discriminate against any power 
on the score of its nationality. It was Tipu who adopted 
such a discriminating policy. Whereas Tipu adopted a 
consistently hostile policy towards the English, Haidar had i 
not. Haidar desired to make use of them for his own' 
purpose but Tipu desired to destroy them in order to enhance 
his own power. Haidar was more far-sighted and a better 
soldier than Tipu, whose merits .were personal courage 
consistent opposition to the foreigners, Haidar had been ah 
bred in an European camp, admired their system of government, 
and borrowed much from it. Tipu was unlike his father ::: tr,:-.* 
respects, and introduced his own changes in every department. 
The inference from such a comparison is that relations ece.d 
have been improved with Haidar, but not with Tipu. far 
unfortunate aspect of the English relations with Mysore v.es 
that Madras pursued a wrong policy towards Haidar, v-r.o 
bequeathed to Tipu, already a prejudiced mind, bitter 
riences of his contact with the English. 


^ i 


■'i 


care* 


t M. M. D. L. T. History of Hyc:: Shah, r- ’• 3 
^ Wilks, Iliac 'y c/Mjic'c, vet. il, cJe.) f. 10 
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Haidar, and Tfpu are interesting figures, because they 
elevated a small principality to the position of an important 
kingdom, and because they brought that kingdom into contact 
with the bigger world. Haidar sent his agents as far as Iran.* 
He had contacts with Shah Alam at Delhi, and with the 
French in the Isles and in France. Tipu went a step further, 
and built close connections with Afghanistan. Turkey and 
France at the risk of making these contacts the main factor for 
his downfall. It was difficult for men of such calibre to submit 
themselves to the paramountcy of a foreign power. The 
underlying principle in English relations with Mysore was the 
contest for power and to fill the void that had been created 
by the disappearance of a central authority in India. During 
Haidar’s time the Company were imperceptibly building up 
their system of subsidiary alliances by which an Indian power 
either acknowledged the Company’s suzerainty, or paid the 
price for its contumacy. As long as persons like Haidar and 
Tipu were alive such a policy of supremacy could never strike 
roots in India, arid hence the Company’s relations with 
Mysore were never smooth before 1799. 


1 Memoirs of the lifeofHyder Naik, Mackenzie Collection, vol. XLl, 
pp. 36-40 
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into the Company’s protection here as a thing done before my 
arrival and I consider this protecting first privately, after- 

wards publicly these people as the sole cause of all the ill-will 
shewn to the Honble Company on this coast by Hyder.” 1 2 * 4 
Haidar wrote to the settlement, “ The country of the Nairs is 
become my possession these five years past,, since which the 
Resident of Tellicherry has protected them and their Families, 
and supplied them with powder, Balls and Musquets and 
disturbs my country, by which my country of Twenty Lacks of 
Rupees Revenue is entirely ruined.” : QBut more than Haidar 
and the settlement, the Nair chiefs were responsible. There 
were numerous chieftains in Malabar, whose ambitions to 
profit at one another’s expense, and whose playing off Haidar 
against the English, were chiefly responsible for the trouble. 
r The third mai n cause of difference between Haidar and the 
English Was"the~question of the Guntur Sarkar. According to 
the treaties of 1766 and 1768 Guntur was to be retained by 
Basalat Jang during his life-time, but was to revert to the 
Company at his death. If, however, he supported any of the 
Company’s enemies, the Company had a right to acquire it 
even before his death." In 1775 on hearing that the French were \ 
active in Basalat’s court, the Bengal Government immediately ' 
asked Madras to check the French influence, and if necessary 
to occupy the whole of Guntur by sending a body of troops 
from Madras, should Basalat oppose the removal of the 
French.' 1 

Accordingly the Madras Government assembled a force, but 
discussed what other possibilities were open. Three alternatives 
suggested themselves to them, to occupy Guntur forcibly, to 
rpply to Basalat for the French removal, or to ask the Nizam 
:o intervene. The Government rejected the first two, and 
idopted the last one. Their reasons for their policy were that 

1 Braithwaite to Tellicherry, 17 Dec. 1779, Ibid, p. 317 

2 Haidar to Tellicherry, 11 Feb. 1780, Ibid, p, 26 

8 Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, vol. IX, p. 29 

4 Bengal to Madras, 5 July 1775, cons. 31 July 1775, M.M.S.P. Range 
151, vol. 78, pp. 1001-2 
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the first alternative would disturb the peace in the Deccan, and 
that the second was ineffective, for Basalat might be unwilling 
to oblige them, and might seek either the Maratha or Haidar’s 
aid. Moreover, the Nizam would be offended, for he was the 
guarantee in the treaty for his brother’s good conduct. 1 
Therefore, the Government wrote to the Nizam in order to 
force Basalat either to let Guntur to the English for an annual 
rent, or to dismiss the French from his service, and trust the 
English for his protection. 2 ~ 

This was a sound policy justified by the success that 
followed by its adoption in 1775, and still more by the failure 
that resulted from its abandonment in 1779. In 1775 the 
Nawab had differed from the Government, and had advocated 
direct negotiation with Basalat, on the ground that the Nizam 
in private was hostile to the Company, and that Basalat being 
weak would be willing to supplant the French for the English 
^at his court. 3 But the Government had ignored the Nawab’s 
"advice. 4 On 16 November 1775 the Nizam’s reply was received 
intimating that he had asked Basalat to remove all the French 
from Guntur. 5 The Bengal Government approved of this 
policy. 6 The crisis seemed to pass over, and the influx of the 
French was temporarily stopped. 

When hostilities broke out in Europe in June 1778, the! 
IGuntur question again bega n to-loom darge. Rumbold accused j 
basalat of having made Guntur “ a nursery of French and 
other foreign troops.” 7 It was reported that Lally, the French 
commander, had 500 Europeans and 2,700 sepoys. 8 Rumbold 


1 Board’s minute, cons. 14 Aug. 1775, Ibid, pp. 1059-63 

2 Madras to the Nizam, 18 Aug. 1775, Minutes of Evidence, p. 344 

3 Nawab to Madras, 27 Aug. 1775, Ibid, pp. 78-80 

4 Board’s minute, cons. 4 Sept. 1775, Ibid, p. 82 

0 Nizam to Madras, 16 Nov. 1775, Ibid, pp. 84-5 

s Bengal to Madras, 11 Dec. 1775, Ibid, pp.' 357-8 

1 Rumbold’s minute, cons. 10 July 1778, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol. 88, 
p. 1209 

8 Rumbold’s minute, cons. 26 July 1778, M. S. C. P. Range C, vol. 63, 
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proposed that without further delay Guntur should be occupied' 
forcibly, for Basalat had forfeited his right to it by his un- 
friendly act. and that no fresh sanction of power, apart from 
the orders of 1775 from the Bengal Government was necessary 
for these steps.' As the Madras Government was engaged in 
reducing Pondicherry at this period, they took no step 
against Guntur. When Pondicherry fell, Basalat must have 
thought that it was unwise to maintain a French force under 
his service. He dismissed Lally's party, and opened negotiations 
with Madras for a new treaty, by which he would surrender 
Guntur to them in return for their military aid, and for an 
annual rent of 1,92,000 Madras pagodas. Out of this sum he 
would pay them a lakh of pagodas towards the cost of the 
military aid. If his territories were to be invaded, they should 
assist him with more troops. These proposals were accepted by ' 
Madras, and accordingly a treaty was drawn up in November 
177S. 1 

The Nizam objected to these proceedings, which were, 
transacted without reference to him. Earlier he had informed 
the Government that he had made Basalat dismiss all the 
French from his service, and that he would punish Basalat, if 
he were to cause any embarrassment to the English. 2 When the 
Madras Government ignored the Nizam, and concluded an 
alliance with Basalat, the Nizam was highly incensed. He might 
not have reacted so adversely, had not the Guntur affair coin- 
cided with the Bombay Government's decision to conduct 
Raghunath Rao to Poona. 

The Madras Government were more adversely affected by 
Haidar's reaction to their policy. He did not like the idea of 
their permanently maintaining a force in Guntur, for he had 
been active in its neighbourhood, Gutti, Bellary, Cuddapah and 
Karnul, for some time past. When he learnt that Basalat had 


1 Rumbold’s minute, cons. 10 July 177S, M.M.S.P. Range 251, vol, SS, 
pp. 1212-3 

s Articles of a Treaty with Basalat. cons. 30 Nov. 177S. M.S.C.P. 
Range C, vol. 64, pp. 6S7-90 

’ The Nizam to Madras, 31 Oct. 177S, Minutes of Evidence, pp. 366-7 
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ceded Guntur to them in return for their aid, Haidar threatened 
Adoni, Basalat’s capital. Basalat applied for aid to Madras, 
who decided to send three battalions of Sepoys, a company of 
artillery, and six field pieces under Lieutenant Colonel Humphry 
Harper. 1 The route they approved of for the ma rch of their 
troops pa ssecfthrou gh HaidaFs territories in the Cuddapah 
district, "where^ lie li adalorce of 3,0 00 men. 2 3 Although this" 
route was quicker, and Basalat was anxious for speedy succour, 
the Madras Government should have considered how Haidar 
would look at it, especially as his hostility was known ever since 
Mah6 fell. There was another route, through the Nizam’s 
dominions, which would have been preferable, for, although the 
Nizam was also opposed to the march of the troops, he could 
not have so successfully prevented it as Haidar, because he had 
no force there. 

Y ^ Harper set out for Adoni on 10 June. He marched through 
Haidar’s territories without taking his permission, although 
Mir Raza, his commander, warned Harper that serious conse- 
quences would follow from such a conduct.” Madras approved 
of Harper’s action, and thought that Haidar would not seriously 
impede the march. 4 * On 12 August hardly had Harper advanced 
a few miles, when Haidar’s whole army obstructed his march, 
and forced him to fall back to Venukonda, from where he had 
started. Harper had not yet arrived there when he received 
permission to march from Mir Raza. This was only to deceive 
Harper, who was again attacked on trying to advance. 6 
Mir Raza so behaved perhaps to retaliate for Harper’s earlier 
disregard of the notice not to advance. However, the incident 
was the first armed clash between them. 

The Madras Government demanded an explanation from 
Haidar for his unfriendly act. Far from realising that they had 


1 Committee’s minute, cons. 19 Apl. 1779, M.S.C.P. Range C, vol. 66, 
p. 84 

a Harper to Madras, 4 June 1779, cons. 14 June 1779, Ibid, p. 448 

3 Harper to Madras, 30 July 1779, cons. 3 Aug. 1779, Ibid, p. 700 

4 Committee’s minute, cons. 3 Aug. 1779, Ibid, p. 702 

6 Harper to Madras, 14 Aug. 1779, cons. 23 Aug. 1779, Ibid, pp. 771-2 
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first violated his rights, they wrote to the Court that his ambi- 
tions had exceeded all limits, and that he should be reduced . 1 
They decided to reinforce Harper’s detachment, which was to 
march again soon after . 1 Meanwhile, Haidar adopted other 
tactics, and brought pressure on Basalat to break with the 
English. He insisted that Basalat should rent Guntur to him, 
and decline to take the English aid . 3 Haidar’s letter to Iftekar 
Khan, Basalal’s minister, reveals strong anti-English sentiments, 
which were perhaps excited for political purposes. Haidar said 
that wherever the English had established their influence they 
had reduced the Indian powers to complete servility. He 
added, “ What are the English whose name gives so much 
alarm to the people of this country? How did I encounter 

them when I was at war with them ? It is not in my power 

to consent to His Excellency’s giving up the Guntur Circar to 
my old and bitter enemies, for it joins to my country .” 1 The 
Nizam also asked Basalat to revoke his treaty with the Madras 
Government, and rent Guntur to Haidar. By way of induce- 
ment the Nizam paid a lakh of rupees to Basalat, and deman- 
ded a peremptory break with them . 6 

Owing to these developments, Basalat asked Madras to 
revoke their treaty, to stop the march of their troops, and to 
restore Guntur to him 0 Accordingly they directed Harper not 
to advance, but they decided to retain Guntur, on the ground 
that the restoration would exhibit the Company’s weakness to 
the threats of Indian powers, and that it would enhance 
Haidar’s power.'. 

» Committee to the Court, 14 Oct. 1779, Letters Received, vol. 9, Pap. 
13, p. 431 

* Committee to Harper, cons. 27 Sept. 1779, M. S. C. P. Range C, vol. 

66, pp. 903-4 

5 Basalat to his vakil, 26 Aug. 1779, Home Misc. vol. 249, p. 192 

4 Haidar to Iftekar Khan, cons. 30 Dec. 1779, M.S.C.P. Range C,fvoij) 

67, p. 333 

5 Basalat to his vakil, 13 Nov. 1779, cons. 20 Nov. 1779, Ibid, p. 170-3 

6 Basalat to Rumbold, 5 Dec. 1779, Home Misc. vol. 249, pp. 43S-9 

■ Committee’s minute, cons. 20 Nov. 1779, M.S.C.P. Range C, vol. 67, 
pp. 174-5 
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The Madras Government took one more step, which was k 
unwise. They re nted Guntur to the Nawab for 10 ye ars. They 
did so apparently" because the Court had sanctioned such a 
renting in their orders of 4 March 1767, but in reality some • 
corrupt motives could be inferred from the hasty manner with 
which the matter was disposed of. Smith desired the question 
to be deferred at least till the next meeting, but Munro, White- 
hill and Rumbold insisted that there should be no delay. 1 2 
Remarking about the Nawab’s letter which stipulated his term 
of renting, the Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry observed, 
“The Nabob’s letter was above a fortnight in the President’s 
possession, and when brought to light, a majority appeared ripe 
for decision, that the question was forthright put, and carried 
for a 10 years lease, with as little ceremony as if it had been 
for the purchase of a bale of cloth.”- This decision was unwise, 
for Haidar and the Nizam were more ill-disposed towards the 
Nawab than towards the Company, and there was now room 
for them to infer that he was at the root of the whole trouble. 

£rhus the Guntur question increased the differences between 
Haidar and the EnglishTJ It brought Haidar and the Nizam 
closer, who were until men .not on friendly terms, owing to 
Haidar’s aggressive policy in Cuddapah and Karnul, and the 
Nizam’s despatch of a force to Mysore in conjunction with the 
Marathas in 1777. Jin deciding to support Basalat, the Madras 
Government took no notice of the likely reaction of both 
Haidar and the NizamJ Moreover, without obtaining the 
previous sanction of the Supreme Government, Madras pro- 
ceeded to conclude the defensive alliance. The Bengal letter of 
5 July 1775 had sanctioned powers to acquire Guntur forcibly, 
only if Basalat were to refuse to dismiss the French. The 
Madras Government concluded the treaty after Basalat had 
dismissed the French under Lally, who went to the Nizam. 
Even supposing there was room for trouble from Lally, 
Rumbold’s remedy of sending a detachment to Basalat was not 


1 Committee’s minute, cons. 4 Oct. 1779, Minutes of Evidence, p. Ill 

2 Second Report by the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Commons, 1781, p. 489 
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effective, because Lally was not present with him. Rumbold 
took no notice of where Lally actually was. Thus/the Madras 
Government's policy neither removed the French menace, nor 
assisted Basalat Jarm, nor kept the Nizam friendly, nor checked 
Haidar’s ambitions/ 

. — l 

Having concluded a defensive treaty with Basalat the way 
v Madras proceeded to execute it was highly improper. They 
knew that Lally’s force had been dismissed, that there was a 
political vacuum at Basalat’s court, and that Haidar’s force was 
pressing towards Adoni, yet the earliest they thought of 
despatching a force was in April 1779, although Basalat had 
become their ally ever since November 1778. It was not until 
June 1779 that the force actually moved to his aid, and that 
even in August it was not anywhere near his capital. When 
they sent a force it was so short of the requisite strength to 
force its way, that Harper was apprehensive of its being cut up 
by Haidar’s army, and that a necessity arose to reinforce it. 1 
The failure of the Madras Government to take the previous 
permission of Haidar, the disregard of Harper to Mir Raza’s 
warning, and the want of judgment in Harper to detect 
insincerity in Mir Raza in alluring him back to the narrow pass, 
created a difficult situation for the Government, who failed to 
realise that they could ill-afford to quarrel with Haidar and the 
Nizam, when the English were at war with the Marat has. The 
House of Commons were certainly right in their remark that, 

' “ Sir Thomas Rumbold, Baronet, in treating with Basalat Jang 
without the participation of the Nizam, in marching troops into 
: the country of Hyder Aliy Cawn without having obtained his 
! consent, and in granting a ten years lease of the Guntur Circar 
to the Nabob of Arcot disregarding the true interests of the 
Company, by a gross breach of solemn treaties with the Nizam, 

: strained the National Honour, and was thereby guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanor.’* 2 

1 Harper to Madras, 14 Aug. 1779, cons. 23 Aug. 1779, M.S.C.P. Range 
C, voL 66, p- 771 

} Parliamentary Debate, 29 A pi. 1 7S2, Jourral of the He:>se of Ccfr.n:or.s, 
vol. 3S. p. 960 



